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Answer Key to Objective Tests for Comparative Political Systems 


Before examining the Teacher's Guide for Comparative 
Political Systems, we suggest that you view Sound Filmstrip 
1: Teaching Comparative Political Systems. This sound film- 
strip, which is included in the audiovisual kit, has five parts: 


PartI An overall view of the Holt Social Studies Cur- 


riculum 
PartIZ The affective goals of the curriculum 


Part III The cognitive goals of the curriculum 
PartIV A preview of Comparative Political Systems 
PartV Teaching Chapter 1 of Comparative Political 


Systems 


After Parts I, II, and III, the recording will direct you to 
read parts of the Teacher's Guide. Have your guide ready. 


After Part IV, the recording will direct you to review all 
of the components of Comparative Political Systems. 


To gain a thorough knowledge of Comparative Political 
Systems, we urge you to pause at the lock grooves on the 


record to do the suggested reading. 
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A RATIONALE 


FOR THE SECOND EDITION 
OF THE 


HOLT SOCIAL STUDIES 
CURRICULUM 


by Edwin Fenton 


The Holt Social Studies Curriculum consists of seven courses for average 
and above-average students in grades nine through twelve. Each course in 
the curriculum includes five components: a textbook developed primarily 
around readings and carefully selected pictures, audiovisual materials, a 
teacher's guide containing daily lesson plans, a testing program, and an 
individual and group activity component. The audiovisual materials, indi- 
vidual and group activity materials, and testing program are all included in 
the audiovisual kit. Both the individual and group activity component and the 
testing program may also be purchased as separate items. The curriculum 
has been planned so that each course builds carefully upon the preceding 
ones, and hence, provides for sequential and cumulative learning. However, 
since each course is self-contained, it can be used independently. 

The Holt Social Studies Curriculum grew out of six years of research and 
experimentation in the Social Studies Curriculum at Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Supported by a grant from the Coopera- 
tive Research Branch of the United States Office of Education, the staff of 
the Center, in cooperation with Pittsburgh Public Schools, developed and 
tested a four-year social studies curriculum for able students. After the Cen- 
ter released the materials developed by this project into the public domain, 
its staff contracted with Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., to prepare a new 
version of the curriculum for typical students. The resulting materials, pub- 
lished between 1967 and 1969, comprise the first edition of the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum. Chart 1 outlines the courses in the curriculum. 

Both individual courses and the entire set of materials in the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum won wide acceptance from teachers, curriculum spe- 
Cialists, school administrators, and students. Nevertheless, experience with 
the materials, careful classroom testing, and new research in the social 
studies indicated that extensive revisions were needed in some of the 
courses. The second edition of the Holt Social Studies Curriculum incorpo- 
rates these revisions. In addition, it provides additional materials designed 
to keep the Holt Social Studies Curriculum in the forefront of the curricular 
reform movement known as the New Social Studies. 

Five basic changes from the first edition have been made in each of the 
courses. 


1. Each textbook has been completely redesigned, primarily to include a 
full visual component consisting of both black-and-white and four-color 
photographs, graphs, charts, drawings, maps, and tables. 


2. The reading level of all volumes has been lowered where it exceeded 
grade-level standards. 
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3. An entirely new testing program has been written. 


4. An individual and group activity component has been prepared for each 
course in order to individualize instruction and to stimulate the creative 
abilities of students. 


5. The entire curriculum has been revised in keeping with the latest schol- 
arly knowledge about both the content and pedagogy of the social 
studies. 


GRADE 


Chart 1 


The Courses in the 
Holt Social Studies Curriculum 


(a suggested sequence) 


FIRST SEMESTER 





10 


11 


SECOND SEMESTER 





Comparative Political Systems A 
comparison of a traditional political 
system with the governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
examining the nature of decision- 
makers, the institutional setting, the 
decision-making process, the role of 
the individual citizen, and political 
culture 


The Shaping of Western Society A 
study of change over periods of time 
in four aspects of western society — 
economics, politics, social organiza- 
tion, and patterns of thought 


Comparative Economic Systems A 
comparison of a traditional economy 
with systems where most economic 
decisions are made in the market 
(United States) and where most deci- 
sions are made by command (Soviet 
Union), focusing upon three basic 
questions: What is to be produced? 
How is it to be produced? For whom 
is it to be produced? 


Tradition and Change in Four Soci- 
eties An examination of change in 
four areas —West Africa, Brazil, India, 
and China—analyzing in each case 
the traditional society, the impact of 
western ideas and institutions, and 
one major contemporary problem, 
such as race relations 


A New History of the United States A 


study centering on _ four 


major 


themes—the development of the 


American 


economic system, the 


growth of the American political sys- 
tem, the changing American social 
structure, and the reflection of these 
developments in the American intel- 


lectual tradition 
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Introduction to the Behavioral Sci- 
ences A study of two topics: the 
methods of inquiry used in the 
behavioral sciences (psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology), and 
selected contemporary problems 
resulting from the behavior of men as 


The Humanities in Three Cities A 
study of conceptions of the good 
person, the good life, and the good 
society as revealed in selected 
achievements of ancient Athens, 
Renaissance Florence, and modern 
New York City 


individuals and in groups 


OBJECTIVES OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


The overall objective of the Holt Social Studies Curriculum is to help each 
student develop to the limit of his ability into an independent thinker and a 
responsible citizen of a democratic society. We have divided this general 
objective—far too sweeping and abstract to be a useful guide to instruc- 
tion—into six major parts: the development of constructive attitudes toward 
learning, the growth of positive self-concept, the clarification of values, the 
development of learning skills, the growth in the ability to use analytical 
inquiry skills, and the acquisition of knowledge. 

These six objectives cannot, of course, be divided in practice. Students will 
acquire little Knowledge without constructive attitudes toward learning. 
Without knowledge, they have nothing to inquire about. In most class peri- 
ods, students pursue several objectives simultaneously. Yet, although these 
six objectives are interrelated, considering them separately will help to clar- 
ify both the overall goals and the materials and methods of instruction used 
in the curriculum. 

The teacher’s guide for each course in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum 
contains a lesson plan for each suggested assignment. To as great a degree 
as possible, we have stated objectives in these lesson plans in terms of ob- 
servable mental and physical behavior of students. Stating objectives 
behaviorally presents relatively few problems in cognitive areas—learning 
skills, inquiry skills, and knowledge. Affective goals—attitudes toward learn- 
ing, the development of a positive self-concept, and value clarification —are 
more difficult to state behaviorally. Nevertheless, we have tried consistently 
to present goals in daily lesson plans so the teacher will be able to observe 
changes in student behavior indicating progress or lack of progress toward 
specific learning goals. 


The Development of Constructive 
Attitudes Toward Learning 


An independent thinker and a responsible member of society must want 
to learn in order to live a constructive life in the contemporary world. Man’s 
total knowledge now doubles in a decade. Hence, in twenty years, man will 
know four times as much as he does today, and in thirty years, his knowl- 
edge will have increased eightfold. Unless a person wants to continue to 
learn and knows how to inquire independently, he cannot keep pace with 
this knowledge explosion. 


The materials and methods of instruction used in the Holt Social Studies 
Curriculum attempt to develop a student who willingly participates in the 
work of the courses, who places a positive value on education, and who 
shows a Clear preference for systematic inquiry as a test of truth rather than 
relying on the word of outside authorities. Attitudes such as these should 
contribute to his education in school and prepare him to continue to edu- 
cate himself after graduation. 


The Growth of a Positive 
Self-Concept 


All students, no matter what their race, socio-economic condition, or de- 
gree of talent, can suffer from negative self-concept. The period of adoles- 
cence presents numerous Challenges which can bring emotional stress and 
undermine self-esteem. Some members of minority groups face particularly 
severe problems of negative self-concept as they strive to find an equal 
place in a society that has long discriminated against them. 

The materials and the suggested teaching techniques in the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum attempt to stimulate the growth of positive self-concept 
by encouraging students to form the following self-images: 


—s 


1am intelligent. 
| can learn independently. 
| can make decisions myself. 


. Other people respect my opinions. 


ak ON 


. |can continue my education beyond high school, either in the classroom 
or at work. 


6. | am a participating, productive, and worthy member of a community, a 
nation, and mankind. 


7. | know what my values are, and | recognize their implications for the way 
in which | live. 


The Clarification of Values 


The Holt Social Studies Curriculum accepts a basic ethic: the dignity and 
worth of the individual. The curriculum does not, however, attempt to instill 
in students a particular set of values or to solicit their support for individual 
public policies which follow logically from a predetermined value system. 
Instead, the curriculum consistently calls upon students to clarify their own 
values. Discussing a value in class without pushing for consensus chal- 
lenges each student to think for himself and to reflect upon the validity of 
values he has learned in the home or the community. Clarification gives 
each child an opportunity to develop his unique value system. This expecta- 
tion clearly falls within the responsibility society gives to teachers. 

Our curriculum consistently raises questions of values. For example, the 
first four days of Comparative Economic Systems, the course suggested 
for the second semester of the ninth grade, examines the values of Kwakiut! 
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Indians, contemporary Americans, and citizens of the Soviet Union. In class, 
students discuss and assess the characteristics of the economy of each of 
these groups, as these economies reflect value systems. Throughout the 
course, value issues underlie all class discussions of public policy ques- 
tions. For example, since any decision about the allocation of scarce re- 
sources involves values, the curriculum continually confronts students with 
value dilemmas fundamental to considering this basic economic issue. 
Comparative Political Systems presents value issues in similar ways. 

The Shaping of Western Society, the course recommended for the first 
semester of the tenth grade, involves values in three ways. First, it examines 
value systems of men and women throughout western history in order to 
introduce students to a wide range of values from which they may choose. 
Second, it examines the relationships of values to the societies from which 
these values grew, thus teaching students to examine the place of values 
within a culture. Finally, it gives students opportunities to reflect about 
whether or not particular values from past societies, such as belief in hu- 
man equality, pertain to their own lives. A New History of the United States 
also approaches values in these three ways. 

Tradition and Change in Four Societies, suggested for the second se- 
mester of the tenth grade, uses a somewhat different approach to values. Its 
four one-month studies treat urban growth in West Africa, race relations in 
Brazil, economic growth in India, and political development in China. Each 
case study includes a careful analysis of traditional values, which increases 
the number of value alternatives open to students. The units also examine 
the challenge to these traditional values by ideas and institutions diffused 
from the West. Finally, and most important, each of the four units examines 
the value issues involved in a modern public problem such as race rela- 
tions, economic growth, or the nature of government. 

During the past few years, research in values education has taken a new 
course. Several scholars, particularly Professor Lawrence Kohlberg of Har- 
vard University, have empirically established a scale containing six stages of 
moral development grouped onto three levels. Research indicates that the 
scale holds for people from widely different cultures. Research also shows 
that children and adults pass through the stages progressively; that is, they 
do not skip one or more stages as they develop, although many people do 
not attain some of the upper stages. The levels and stages are: 


|. Preconventional Level 


The individual reacts to the physical consequences of an act. He re- 
sponds to physical authority or to a pragmatic sense of gain or loss. This 
level has two stages: 


Stage 1: Right action consists of doing things which will not result in 
physical punishment or the threat of physical punishment. 


Stage 2: Right action means something which fullfills one’s own needs 
or sometimes the needs of others. Stage 2 responses view hu- 
man relations in terms of the marketplace. Although elements 
of reciprocity are present, they are interpreted in a physical or 
pragmatic fashion such as, ‘I'll scratch your back if you'll 
scratch mine.” 


Il. Conventional Level 


At this level, people seek a definition of right and wrong which extends 
beyond rewards or punishment and beyond the gratification of one’s 
own needs. They believe that living up to the standards of one’s family, 
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group, or nation is worthy in its own right regardless of reward or per- 
sonal gratification. At this stage, people are loyal to the present social 
order and actively strive to maintain, support, and justify it. The level has 
two stages: 


Stage 3: Correct behavior is that which pleases or helps other people and 
which others approve of. The individual is aware of another’s 
point of view and often makes decisions by reflecting upon his 
own motives. The Golden Rule is usually a focal point in de- 
cision-making at this stage. 


Stage 4: Right behavior consists of maintaining the social system and 
considering actions from the perceived perspective of the ma- 
jority. Actions often stem from an orientation to fixed rules and 
a concern for the expectations of the general society. 


Ill. Post-Conventional or Principled Level 


This level goes beyond justifying action on the basis of fixed or prede- 
termined rules. The individual defines morality in legal or social contract 
terms or on the basis of universal principles of justice and human equality 
even if his or her personal definition differs from that of the law. 


Stage 5: Right action stems from a concern for due process and from a 
social contract conception of society. Rules and laws can be 
modified if they conflict with individual human rights but are 
viewed from a societal perspective. This is the official morality 
of the United States Constitution. 


Stage 6: Right action is defined in terms of universal human rights. The 
individual determines right action on an individual basis in 
terms of human equality and justice applied universally. Belief 
in individual rights takes precedence over social imperatives. 


The Holt Social Studies Curriculum incorporates this research in moral 
education into its materials in two main ways. The audiovisual kits which 
accompany each course contain a number of ditto masters from which 
handouts can be made to serve as springboards for value discussions. Each 
one-page handout presents a moral dilemma associated both with the sub- 
ject being studied in the course and a contemporary problem. Lesson plans 
found in an appendix to the teacher’s guide suggest ways in which teachers 
can raise value alternatives at several stages of the Kohlberg scale in order 
to help students clarify and define their own value positions. An example 
may make this technique clear. 

A value handout for Comparative Political Systems describes the case of 
Mr. Daniel Ellsberg, the MIT professor who released the Pentagon Papers to 
the press. The handout describes the way in which Ellsberg knowingly made 
illegal copies of the papers and released them. Questions at the bottom of the 
handout ask students to think about Ellsberg’s obligations to his conscience 
and to the law. A final question asks students to put themselves in Ellsberg’s 
place. The question reads “What would you have done if you had been Mr. 
Ellsberg? Why? 

People at different stages of the Kohlberg scale might make the following 
decisions supported by the following reasons in response to this dilemma: 


Stage 1: | will not release the papers because | will get in trouble with the 
law if | do. 
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| will release the papers because | really don’t think that I'll be 
punished for doing it. 


Stage 2: | will not release the papers because | will never be able to get 
a job with the government again if | do. 


| will release the papers because publishing them will make me 
famous and might give me a chance to get rich. 


Stage 3: | will not release the papers because the people that | work with 
will think that it is wrong to do so. 


| will release the papers because many of my friends would 
approve. 


Stage 4: | will not release the papers because the government has clas- 
sified the documents as secret and therefore they should not 
be given to the public. 


| will release the papers because | have a duty to the American 
people to show them how dishonest officials deceived them. The 
Constitution gives the people the right to know, and we should 
all obey the Constitution. 


Stage 5: | will not release the papers because the people who appointed 
the officials in charge of classifying documents were freely 
elected. | couldn’t respect myself if | released these documents 
without a court order. 


| will release the papers because | couldn’t respect myself if 
| didn’t do so. The Constitution gives the people the right to 
know the facts so that they can help lawmakers to make sound 
laws. Citizens need to examine documents such as these care- 
fully. 


The teacher focuses class discussion around the reasoning at two consec- 
utive stages of the Kohlberg scale. Teachers should attempt to determine the 
stage at which most members of the class respond. Then the teacher should 
elicit arguments at the next higher stage in order to facilitate movement to- 
ward higher stages of the scale. As students grapple with similar moral issues 
throughout the courses in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum, they should 
develop and clarify their own value positions. Attention to values in each 
course prepares students to articulate their own philosophies when they 
study The Humanities in Three Cities, one of the courses recommended for 
the twelfth grade. 

The textbooks in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum use one additional 
strategy to raise value issues. The authors provide value clarification illus- 
trations and value clarification questions printed in color in the margins of 
the books and identified by a mark such as this one:® The following ques- 
tion from the second edition of Comparative Political Systems can serve as 
an example: ‘“‘What would you do if you were expected to obey a law that in 
your judgment violated your conscience?’ Each value clarification question 
or picture with a caption appears beside a passage in the text which implies 
the same issue. They encourage students to think about value issues as 
they read. They provide many opportunities for teachers to pursue value 
investigations associated with the sort of moral education implied by the 
Kohlberg scale. 

The course recommended for the last semester in the curriculum, The 
Humanities in Three Cities, sets as its principal goals value clarification 
and the development of a coherent value system. To achieve these goals, 
the course centers around three major questions: What is a good person? 
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What is a good life? What is a good society? The substantive material pre- 
sents answers to these basic questions given by people of ancient Athens, 
Renaissance Florence, and modern New York City. The readings and lesson 
plans challenge each student to think about the implications of the new 
ideas he encounters for his own conception of the nature of man. Each stu- 
dent keeps an intellectual diary throughout the course. As a culminating 
experience, he portrays in some creative way his personal conception of the 
good person, the good life, or the good society. This course builds on affec- 
tive issues introduced by the other six courses to help each student make ex- 
plicit a coherent value system. 


The Development 
of Learning Skills 


Some secondary school teachers assume that their students have mas- 
tered the learning skills around which so much elementary school educa- 
tion focuses. Most of us know that they have not. Moreover, the knowledge 
explosion has forced both elementary and secondary educators to devote 
greater attention to the development of learning skills. More and more, 
teachers have come to realize that they must teach specific skills carefully 
year after year in order to be sure that students master them. 

Because the Holt Social Studies Curriculum includes materials for a full 
four-year curriculum, learning skills have been planned and developed with 
great care. Some skills, such as reading graphs, charts, and tables, play a 
particularly important role in political science, economics, and the behav- 
ioral sciences because these disciplines utilize large amounts of statistical 
data. Others, such as map reading, fit better in history and geography 
courses. Reading, viewing, listening, speaking, and writing skills are vital to 
any social studies course. Once a skill has been introduced, however, it is 
reinforced and further developed in later courses. 

The printed materials in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum provide prac- 
tice in the sort of reading and examination of pictorial evidence students 
will do once they have finished their formal education. Few adults read tra- 
ditional narrative and analytical textbooks. They learn from periodicals, 
newspapers, novels, government reports, and other similar types of printed 
matter. Accordingly, such materials form the core of the readings. Students 
who use them learn in school to gather information from sources much like 
those that will form the bulk of their reading when they become adults. 

The audiovisual components also prepare students to learn in the world 
of tomorrow. Many of the overhead transparencies contain graphs, charts, 
tables, and maps which teachers analyze carefully with the students, partly 
in an attempt to teach skills necessary for future learning from these informa- 
tion sources. Most of the filmstrips, like the pictures in the books, have no 
captions. Students look at and interpret pictures for themselves, just as they 
will in later life. They also listen to political soeeches, government hearings, 
and folk and pop songs on recordings, again simulating later learning expe- 
riences. 

The Holt Social Studies Curriculum also develops speaking and writing 
skills. Discussion techniques suggested in each teacher’s guide help stu- 
dents learn how to respond to each other's comments as well as to com- 
ments by the teacher. Small group discussions, in which a half dozen stu- 
dents work together and report through chairmen, help to develop several 
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speaking skills. Many lessons require writing exercises as a part of class 
work. So do essay examinations and independent research papers. 


The Growth in the Ability to Use 
Analytical Inquiry Skills 


More than any other goal, the Holt Social Studies Curriculum stresses the 
development of a variety of inquiry skills. By inquiry we mean the careful 
examination of alternative solutions to a problem. One method, already 
described in this rationale, involves inquiry into values through discussing 
moral dilemmas such as the one involved in the case of Mr. Ellsberg. In addi- 
tion to this inquiry technique, directed toward value clarification, the curric- 
ulum employs five analytical modes of inquiry designed to help students 
formulate valid generalizations or decisions about public policy questions. 
These five modes are: experiments, case studies, polls, the techniques by 
which historians make generalizations, and analytical methods for making 
decisions about public policies. 

Three of these analytical inquiry techniques— experiments, case studies, 
and polls—fall primarily into the domain of the behavioral scientist. Intro- 
duction to the Behavioral Sciences, suggested for the first semester of the 
twelfth grade, utilizes all of them extensively. Other courses in the curricu- 
lum, particularly Comparative Political Systems, Comparative Economic 
Systems, and Tradition and Change in Four Societies, frequently employ 
both polls and case studies. 

The two history courses in the curriculum, The Shaping of Western Soci- 
ety and A New History of the United States, utilize an analytical mode of 
inquiry that helps students develop historical generalizations. We have 
identified six major steps in this process of inquiry: 


Chart 2 
A Mode of Inquiry for History 


1. Recognizing a problem from data 


2. Formulating hypotheses 
Asking analytical questions 
Stating hypotheses 
Remaining aware of the tentative nature of hypotheses 


Recognizing the logical implications of hypotheses 


Gathering data 
Deciding what data will be needed 
Selecting or rejecting sources on the basis of their 
relevance to hypotheses 


5. Analyzing, evaluating, and interpreting data 
Selecting relevant data from the sources 
Evaluating the sources 
Determining the frame of reference of the author of a source 
Determining the accuracy of statements of fact 
Interpreting the data 
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6. Evaluating the hypothesis in the light of the data 
Modifying the hypothesis, if necessary 
Rejecting a logical implication unsupported by data 
Restating the hypothesis 
Stating a generalization 


The way in which we use the term ‘“‘mode” or ‘‘method”’ of inquiry is syn- 
Onymous with what some other curriculum workers mean by a structure of 
a discipline. We have adopted Joseph Schwab’s definition of structure. 
Schwab argues that a discipline’s structure has two major aspects: ‘‘the body 
of imposed conceptions which define the investigated subject matter and 
control its inquiries’ and “‘the pattern of its procedure, its method, how it 
goes about using its conceptions to attain its goals.” In other words, the 
structure of a discipline consists of a method of inquiry made up of two parts, 
the formulation of hypotheses and the proof process. 

What facts and generalizations a person selects to note or remember de- 
termine the kinds of hypotheses he forms. Facts mean nothing by them- 
selves. They assume meaning only in the mind of a person who learns them. 
The same fact may have different meanings to two persons with divergent 
views of the world. Hence each person’s “‘body of imposed conceptions” 
conditions him to ask different questions and to interpret the meaning of 
the same piece of evidence in different ways. Education should broaden a 
student’s conceptual scheme so that his body of “‘imposed conceptions”’ is 
large enough to bring to mind a number of alternatives when he approach- 
es the solution of problems. The Holt Social Studies Curriculum has identi- 
fied the hypothesis-making aspect of structure with analytical concepts 
such as decision-making, role, or resources. 

We believe that the ability to use questions derived from analytical social 
science concepts correlates highly with creative achievements in history 
and the social sciences. Our curriculum tries to teach students some useful 
questions to ask; more important, it tries to teach them always to ask ques- 
tions—to think hypothetically. We reject a curriculum that relies largely on 
memorization and exposition. On the other hand, we oppose a predomi- 
nance of unstructured discovery exercises whose success depends upon 
the presence of a built-in conceptual framework. As an alternative, we pro- 
pose a curriculum that trains students in the use of concepts and analytical 
questions in order to produce a generation of young people who are able to 
think creatively about society. 

We have identified six types of concepts involved in the social studies: 
universal concepts, macro-concepts, analytical concepts, procedural con- 
cepts, concepts defining historical periods or topics, and concepts requir- 
ing historical definitions. Three examples of universal concepts are culture, 
society, and civilization, three nearly synonymous terms. Because they en- 
compass everything about man at a particular time and place, none of the 
three is a useful tool to guide the search for data. Yet, students should 
know that all men live in a culture, society, or civilization, and they should 
be able to analyze these universal concepts systematically. 

The necessity to divide universal concepts for purposes of analysis sug- 
gests a second group of concepts. We have chosen to call them macro- 
concepts, four of which are particularly important in the Holt Social Studies 
Curriculum: government, economic system, social structure, and geograph- 
ic region. These macro-concepts parallel four academic disciplines: politi- 
cal science, economics, sociology-anthropology, and geography. A culture, 
society, or civilization can be studied by examining each of these subdivi- 
sions, using the tools that specialists in each discipline have developed. But 
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these macro-concepts suffer from the same deficiency as universal con- 
cepts: Each is too inclusive to be a useful guide in the search for data. 

Macro-concepts can be subdivided by types. For example, political sys- 
tems can be classified as traditional, totalitarian, democratic, authoritarian, 
parliamentary, and so forth. Economic systems, social structures, and geo- 
graphic regions can be classified in a similar fashion. Although these subdi- 
visions have utility for comparative purposes, they are still too broad to pro- 
vide effective guides in the search for data. In addition, these terms repre- 
sent models or ideal types which are not found in the real world. 

Analytical concepts, our third category, do effectively guide the search for 
data because they tell the students what to look for as they read. These 
concepts are used over and over again, in one course after another. We 
have identified the following analytical concepts as those students need in 
order to start learning how to develop hypotheses about cultures. The chart 
which follows explains the scheme: 


Chart 3 


Key Analytical Concepts for 
Developing Hypotheses About Culture 


A Universal Concept such as Culture, Society, or Civilization can be divided 
into Macro-Concepts such as 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC SYSTEM SOCIAL STRUCTURE GEOGRAPHIC REGION 


and examined through Analytical Concepts such as 


Stressed first in Stressed first in Stressed first in Stressed first in 
Comparative Political Comparative Economic The Shaping of Tradition and Change 
Systems Systems Western Society in Four Societies 
Decision-makers Values and goals Role Spatial 
Institutions Scarcity and choices Status distribution 
Decision-making Resources Norms Areal 
Political culture Price Social class association 
Citizenship Production Groups Spatial 
Distribution Group interaction interaction 
Economic growth Culture change 


Each of these analytical concepts implies questions. Decision-makers 
may serve as an example. Political scientists, knowing that decision-makers 
play a major role in any political system, ask a number of analytical ques- 
tions about them. Among these questions are: Who are the decision-mak- 
ers? What are their personal characteristics? their social backgrounds? 
Which decision-makers are political leaders with support from groups of 
citizens? Which ones are not leaders? How does a society recruit its deci- 
sion-makers? What must a person do to get and keep a position as a politi- 
cal decision-maker? 

Once a student knows a concept like decision-makers and has learned 
analytical questions associated with it, he is prepared to embark on a 
search through data with a powerful conceptual scheme in mind. If he 
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knows the concepts we have identified and a battery of analytical questions 
associated with them, he is even better prepared for independent, creative 
thought. Most of all, if he has learned to ask questions—a process which 
the curriculum stresses almost daily—he will have developed the habit of 
thinking hypothetically. More than anything else, this skill distinguishes the 
independent, creative thinker from his less distinguished colleague who 
compiles data without the framework of a disciplined conceptual scheme. 

A list of our twenty-two concepts and the analytical questions associated 
with them may clarify the scheme we have developed. Although our list of 
concepts is not definitive, several years of research and experimentation in 
classrooms suggest that it effectively provides students with an inventory of 
basic analytical skills. Some of these analytical questions themselves con- 
tain subconcepts. (What technology is employed in production? How is 
gross national product related to consumption, investment, and govern- 
ment expenditures?) Therefore, without seeing our list of analytical ques- 
tions, a scholar cannot know whether or not we have overlooked basic con- 
cepts from his discipline. The questions associated with each of these con- 
cepts have been carefully programmed into the materials of instruction in the 
ninth- and tenth-grade courses. The eleventh-grade course uses all these 
questions as a basis of inquiry. 


Chart 4 


Primary Analytical Questions 


A. Stressed first in Comparative Political Systems 


1. Political Decision-Makers—the group of people who make, inter- 
pret, and enforce the rules of a political system 


a. Who are the decision-makers? What are their personal character- 
istics? their social backgrounds? 


b. Which decision-makers are political leaders with support from 
groups of citizens? Which ones are not leaders? 


c. How does a society recruit its decision-makers? What formal and 
informal rules does a society set up for giving decision-making 
authority ? 

d. What must a person do to get and keep a position as a decision- 


maker? To whom does he appeal? How does he appeal? How 
does he stay in power? 


2. Political Decision-Making—the process by which a political system 
makes, enforces, and interprets rules 


a. What are the formal and informal rules for making decisions? 


b. How do decision-makers gather information? How does this way 
of gathering information influence the decision-making process? 
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c. How are decisions carried out? How does the society enforce 
decisions once they are made? 


d. How are decision-makers, institutions, citizens, and the political 
culture related to the decision-making process? 


3. Political Institutions—organizations and ways of handling political 
decisions 


a. What are the political institutions of the society? What functions 
does each institution have? 


b. What authority has been given officially to an institution? What 
authority has an institution assumed unofficially ? 


c. How do political institutions influence the decision-making pro- 
cess? 


4. Political Culture —the beliefs, attitudes, values, and skills of the peo- 
ple who are part of a political system 


a. Are citizens aware of the role of government in their lives? 


b. Can citizens influence decision-makers? Do they think that they 
can influence decision-makers? 


c. How do people who live in the society learn about the political 
system? 


d. Are the people of the society isolated from the political system? 
Are they subject to what it does but unable to influence deci- 
sions? Or do they participate in the entire political process? 

5. Citizenship— the part played by an individual in a political system 

a. How, if at all, does a citizen influence the government's use of 
power? Does he play a part in the decision-making process? Can 
he influence decision-makers? Is he an allegiant citizen, a dis- 
senting citizen, or an alienated citizen? 


b. How does a citizen gather information about his government? 


c. How does government affect the life of a citizen? Does it restrict 
his freedom? protect his freedom? enlarge his freedom? 


d. What responsibilities does a citizen have to the political system? 
B. Stressed first in Comparative Economic Systems 


6. Values and Goals—the aspirations, standards, or long-range, com- 
mon objectives which a society considers to be important 


a. What are the major values and goals of the society? 


b. How do values and goals affect economic decisions? 
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7. 


10. 
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c. How are conflicts in values and goals resolved? 


Scarcity —Choices—the idea that since resources are limited and 
wants are infinite, society must constantly allocate resources among 
competing goals 


a. What goods and services does the society make with its resources 
(the “what” question) ? 


b. How does the society use resources to make good (the ‘‘how’’ 
question)? 


c. How are goods and services distributed (the ‘for whom’ ques- 
tion)? 


d. How does a society choose between using resources for present 
needs (consumption) and using them for increased productivity 
in the future (growth)? 


. Resources—the supply of raw materials, capital, and human skills 


available to a society 

a. What natural resources are available? 
b. What capital resources are available? 
c. What human resources are available? 


d. How are the three types of resources combined to produce goods 
and services? 


. Price—the amount of money needed to purchase a particular eco- 


nomic good or service 
a. How are prices set in an economic system? 
b. What are the functions of prices in the system? 


Production—the process through which goods and services are 
made or supplied 


a. In what ratio are natural, capital, and human resources combined 
to produce goods? 


b. What economic institutions influence production? 
c. What technology is employed in production? 
d. What is the nature of the entrepreneurial function? 


Distribution—the process through which both goods and services are 
distributed 


a. How are goods distributed? What economic institutions are in- 
volved? 
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b. In what proportion do the various factors of production receive 


C. 


goods and services? 


How is the pattern of distribution related to values and goals? 


12. Economic Growth—an increase in gross national product and in 
GNP per capita 


a. 


How is gross national product related to consumption, invest- 
ment, and government expenditures? 


How can natural, capital, and human resources be combined to 
produce economic growth? 


What can be done to control business cycles? What are the social 
costs of severe depression or inflation? 


C. Stressed first in The Shaping of Western Society 


13. Role—the functions and activities society expects individuals with 
specific characteristics to perform 


14. 


Lhe 


a. 


b. 


How are roles assigned by society? 
What does society expect of individuals who have certain roles? 
What different roles is a particular individual expected to fulfill? 


. How can an individual prepare himself for a particular role? Are 
some roles closed off to certain individuals? 


Status —the position given a role in relationship to other roles 


a. 


C. 


Which roles are given high status by the society? Which are given 
low status? 


. What privileges are given to roles with high status? Are they given 
more wealth? more freedom? more power? 


Is status inherited or is it earned in the society? 


Norms—the standards of behavior in social relationships expected 
from different roles. The way people who fill different roles ought to 


b 


a 


b 


ehave toward other people 


. What are the most important norms of the society (mores) ? 


. What are relatively unimportant norms (folkways) ? 


. What are the norms of behavior assigned to given roles? 


. What sanctions are applied when someone violates a norm? 
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16. Social Class—a large group of people who share many things in 
common and who are classified by other members of the community 
as belonging together 


WEE 


18. 


ko. 


a. 


What are the classes in a given community? What criteria are used 
to place people in a class (for example, wealth, education, birth)? 


Can a person earn membership in a given social class, or must he 
be born into it? How open are classes to people born outside of 
them? 


. How are classes arranged in the social structure? What roles are 


assigned to the upper classes? the middle classes? the lower? 


Groups —a cluster of two or more people who interact because they 
have some common characteristic or purpose 


a. 


What kinds of groups exist in a society? What identifies people as 
members of a group? How is membership in the group deter- 
mined? 


-What are the most important primary groups (such as the family, 


play group, or neighborhood group) characterized by intimate, 
personal relationships among members? 


What are the most important secondary groups (such as a labor 
union, political party, or business firm) characterized by non- 
personal relationships among members? 


How does membership in a group influence the behavior of its 
members? the structure of the society? 


Group Interaction—the process by which groups in contact influ- 
ence each other 


a. 


Are particular groups in contact with each other basically cooper- 
ative or competitive? 


When two ethnic or racial groups interact, what determines which 
of the following four processes will take place: extermination, 
accommodation, assimilation, or amalgamation? 


Culture Change—the process by which a culture adjusts to new cir- 
cumstances or a new environment 


a. 


b. 


Has a new invention promoted culture change? If so, in what 
way? 


Has diffusion from an outside source produced change? If so, 
how? What was the agent of diffusion? 
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d. 


Has a change in one area of culture (technology) produced a 
condition demanding change in another area (family structure) ? 
Has there been a lag between the first change and the second? 


Why are some aspects of a culture more resistant to change than 
others? 


D. Stressed first in Tradition and Change in Four Societies 


20. Spatial Distribution—the way in which geographic phenomena, such 
as population concentrations or natural vegetation, appear within an 
area under study 


21. 


22. 


a. 


How is a particular geographic phenomenon, such as population, 
distributed in an area? 


What is the pattern of spatial distribution of a particular phenom- 
enon, for example, how is population distributed over the earth’s 
surface? 


How dense is the distribution of a particular geographic phenom- 
enon, for example, how many people live per square mile in a re- 
gion? What factors account for this density? 


Areal Association—the relationship between two spatial distribu- 
tions in the same area 


a. 


C. 


What relationship, if any, exists between one spatial distribution, 
such as the number of cattle in an area, and another, such as the 
number of bushels of corn grown there? 


Is there a causal relationship between two sets of spatial distribu- 
tions—cattle and corn—or is the relationship merely coinciden- 
tal? 


What factors might bring about change in areal associations? 


Spatial Interaction—circulation among two or more areas, for exam- 
ple, trade and transportation, or communication between farming 
areas and manufacturing centers 


a. 


How much spatial interaction takes place between two areas? 


b. Why does spatial interaction occur or fail to occur? 


C. 


How does spatial interaction take place? 


In addition to experiments, case studies, polls, and a historical mode of 
inquiry, the Holt Social Studies Curriculum employs an additional analytical 
inquiry method designed to help students make decisions about problems 
of personal or public policy. This process can be divided into five steps: 


1. Define the problem to be solved. This process includes understanding 
the problem thoroughly, deciding what goals should be reached, and 
recognizing the values implied in the decision. 
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2. State all possible ways to reach the goals. 


3. Evaluate carefully the probable effects that each possible solution might 
have, discarding those that seem impractical or harmful in the process. 


4. Choose the policy that appears likely to achieve most of the goals aimed 
for, remembering that no policy is perfect. 


5. Review the choice to see whether the setting of the problem has 
changed and whether the goals and values of the decision-makers have 
remained the same. 


Procedural concepts, our fourth category, have to do with methods of 
inquiry which social scientists and historians use. The Holt Social Studies 
Curriculum teaches students the meaning of key procedural concepts and 
introduces them to their use in social studies investigations. These proce- 
dural concepts are as follows: 


Chart 5 


Key Procedural Concepts 


1. Social Studies Question—a question which can be answered by using a 
method of inquiry for the social studies. “Did Christ live?” is such a 
question; “Was Christ divine?” is not. 

2. Hypothesis—a tentative answer to a question or explanation for an event 
posed as a part of the inquiry process 

3. Fact—a statement about a person, event, etc., which meets tests for his- 
torical credibility 

4. Data—any information about past or present societies 

5. Evidence—data which have a bearing on a hypothesis under investiga- 
tion 

6. Frame of Reference (also Bias and Point of View)—the way in which 
a person’s entire life experience has conditioned him to look upon the 
world 

7. Generalization—a statement about past or present societies which ex- 

plains two or more facts and meets tests imposed by a method of inquiry 

. Concept—a name for a group of objects, events, or characteristics 

9. Model—a description of a concept, such as supply and demand or market 
economy, which has utility for analytical purposes but does not attempt 
to describe real phenomena 
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Our curriculum also introduces two additional types of concepts, specifi- 
cally applicable to historical study. The first, historical periods or topics, is 
relatively simple. Students learn the utility of terms such as the Renaissance 
or the Middle Ages, and also the dangers of such all-embracing labels. His- 
torical definitions, the last class of concepts, recur throughout history 
courses. Words such as democracy, feudalism, communism, and national- 
ism have changed their meanings over time. We teach students to use 
words like these carefully, defining them not only by their general meaning, 
but also by the meaning they had at a particular time and place. 
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The Acquisition of Knowledge 


Our sixth group of objectives stresses knowledge of content. We have 
used four criteria of roughly equal importance to help us select content. 
First, we have chosen materials which will help students learn the concepts 
essential for the mode of inquiry for history that we teach. Comparative Po- 
litical Systems and Comparative Economic Systems have been placed ear- 
ly in the curriculum partly for this reason. Since the history courses stress 
the use of this mode of inquiry, students must learn concepts before they 
can become involved in sophisticated historical analysis. Without these 
concepts they cannot ask the sorts of questions essential to analyzing 
changes over time. 

Secondly, we have chosen content to fit the interests and needs of ado- 
lescents in American society. The humanities course, for example, presents 
the words of a number of popular and folk songs, as well as a collection of 
graffiti from the walls of New York coffeehouses. These materials challenge 
students to articulate conceptions of the good man, the good life, and the 
good society which come from adolescent culture. Introduction to the 
Behavioral Sciences contains analyses of adolescent culture and of the 
American high school. Many other assignments throughout the curriculum 
similarly touch the interests of adolescents. 

Our entire curriculum aims to meet the needs of high school students. In 
order to compete in a job market which has become increasingly more 
demanding or to get into college, students must earn reasonable grades or 
do well on College Board examinations. Our curriculum equips them to do 
so. They must also learn to do the kind of independent work demanded by 
college professors or by job supervisors. Our curriculum stresses the atti- 
tudes and skills required by such independent work. To live successfully in 
modern society, they need a coherent value system. The humanities course, 
which culminates our work with the affective domain, is designed to help 
students develop such a system. 

A third criterion for the selection of content takes into account the stu- 
dents’ need to accumulate relevant knowledge about contemporary govern- 
mental, economic, and social problems. The analytical concepts we teach 
provide tools with which to begin an analysis of any problem in these three 
areas. Because no one knows what problems will be paramount in the soci- 
ety ten or twenty years hence, we believe that the ability to use the tools of 
inquiry is the best possible preparation for the future. But even if we had 
wanted to do so, we could not have escaped the necessity to choose spe- 
cific materials to study from each macro area. In political science, we se- 
lected the contest between authoritarian and democratic governmental sys- 
tems; in economics, the rivalry of market and command systems; and in 
social structure, man’s universal struggle to attain human dignity. Through- 
out the curriculum, students systematically examine alternative solutions to 
these basic problems. 

Each of these major problem areas receives attention in each of the 
courses in the curriculum. Take man’s struggle to attain human dignity, for 
example. Comparative Political Systems contrasts the respect for the dig- 
nity of the citizen in a participatory democracy such as the United States with 
the manner in which a modern authoritarian state, the Soviet Union, denies 
human dignity by requiring sham participation in the political process while 
the elite make all the key decisions. Comparative Economic Systems exam- 
ines the ways in which market and command economies produce and dis- 
tribute goods and services, influencing human dignity by the degree and 
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manner in which they provide for material and psychological needs. The 
major theme of the entire course entitled The Shaping of Western Society 
is the struggle of western man to attain dignity. A unit in Tradition and 
Change in Four Societies examines the social structure of Brazil where en- 
lightened treatment of people of all races has developed a society with few 
color bars. A New History of the United States includes four chapters 
about the ways in which American minorities, particularly blacks, have 
struggled to attain human dignity by winning rights to equal treatment in 
the society. Introduction to the Behavioral Sciences contains a chapter 
which analyzes the nature of race and demonstrates ways in which preju- 
dice and discrimination rob men and women of dignity. Finally, The Hu- 
manities in Three Cities examines the struggle for human dignity on the 
part of a number of individuals in ancient Athens, Renaissance Florence, 
and modern New York City. These case studies help students to articulate 
their own conceptions of the nature of human dignity. 

Our final criterion for the selection of content, knowledge of present and 
past societies, involves two considerations. First, students should know the 
information they will need to become contributing members of their society. 
This criterion implies a knowledge of governmental institutions in the 
United States and in other nations. It implies knowledge of political process 
and of economics to help these future voters choose one policy instead of 
another. It also involves knowledge of social structure which is so funda- 
mental a part of a citizen’s life once he becomes active in a community. 

Second, students should accumulate a body of knowledge to help them 
live creatively in modern society. Our curriculum attempts to teach students 
to walk through a museum intelligently, to look at a play with more than the 
outcome of the plot in mind, and to become well enough acquainted with 
key historic trends and figures so that they can read history or fiction with 
genuine understanding. 

An example may make our point clear. Rather than skimming through the 
entire history of mankind, our humanities course concentrates on three 
great epochs in three great settings: ancient Athens, Renaissance Florence, 
and contemporary New York City. Most of the readings consist of works 
that were written by men living in these cities at these times. The close at- 
tention given to the implications of plays, poetry, short stories, memoirs, 
essays, and descriptive accounts helps students learn a process of analysis 
which they can apply to other works. These experiences should increase 
students’ humanistic understanding and help them to lead happier lives amid 
the abundant opportunities of American society. 


THE SEQUENCE OF 
COURSES 


The suggested sequence of courses in the Holt Social Studies Curricu- 
lum, as shown in Chart 1, was chosen for the following two reasons. First, we 
wanted to assure sequential and cumulative learning. For example, the 
concepts learned in Comparative Political Systems and Comparative Eco- 
nomic Systems are employed in the subsequent history courses as the ba- 
sis of hypothesis formation. Second, we wanted to fit our curriculum to the 
academic specialties of teachers at each grade level. Hence, we arranged 
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our courses to conform to the knowledge of teachers accustomed to a con- 
ventional curriculum. Ninth-grade civics teachers, tenth-grade world history 
teachers, and eleventh-grade American history teachers all have consider- 
able substantive knowledge of the academic disciplines covered in the ap- 
propriate year of the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. 


TEACHING 
STRATEGIES 


A range of objectives requires a range of teaching strategies, from expo- 
sition at one pole to student-directed discovery at the other. Occasionally, 
we suggest that a teacher give a lecture, often for only a few minutes, in the 
midst of a discussion. Our lesson plans frequently recommend that a teach- 
er ask recitation questions to ascertain whether or not students have found 
enough evidence in the readings and visual exercises to use as a basis fora 
hypothesis. These expository techniques are particularly useful when the 
major objective is to teach knowledge of facts and generalizations. On other 
occasions, lesson plans suggest games, simulations, or role-playing, which 
have a marked affective impact. 

Most of our classes, however, have been organized around directed dis- 
cussion. By directed discussion, we mean the use of techniques and ques- 
tions by which the teacher leads students through data toward generaliza- 
tions. Directed discussion has been useful, for example, to teach students 
the meaning of a concept. Our first lesson in the history courses presents 
students with the names of eighteen creatures—six birds, six fish, and six 
land mammals. First, the teacher asks students to classify these creatures. 
Once they have finished, he asks a series of questions intended to help 
them discover that their classification scheme derived from science. The 
teacher then introduces an alternative classification scheme: the number of 
letters in a word, the number of syllables in a word, and the number of 
words in aterm. This classification scheme derives from English. The entire 
exercise has been designed to teach the meaning of a procedural concept: 
frame of reference. Coming from the child’s own experience, it connects 
the world of the student with the world of the scholar. Students would un- 
derstand ‘‘frame of reference’ less clearly if they had been told what it was 
and asked to recite a definition. Nor could they have ‘“‘discovered”’ the 
meaning of this term without guidance from the teacher, since they would 
have no idea about what to ‘‘discover”’ from a list of eighteen creatures. 

In addition to teaching concepts, this form of directed discussion helps 
students to learn steps in a proof process. If the teacher has each element 
of a proof process clear in his mind, he can ask questions which probe his 
students’ recall of these steps and their ability to use them in an investiga- 
tion. ‘What are the logical implications of your hypothesis?’’ he may ask. 
‘Where would you search for data to learn if you are right?” ‘“‘Would this 
additional evidence change your hypothesis?’ Questions such as these 
constantly challenge students to stretch their mental faculties in class dis- 
cussion and to develop sophisticated thought processes. 

In the type of directed discussion we have been describing, the teacher 
involves most members of the class in each day’s discussion. Lesson plans 
frequently suggest group work in which students, divided into a number of 
small groups, discuss an issue and prepare reports for a spokesman to 
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present to the entire class. This technique permits a number of students to 
contribute to discussions simultaneously, and helps them learn how to in- 
teract without the teacher’s supervision. Some lesson plans also suggest 
Short written exercises in which each student writes a hypothesis, a list of 
pertinent evidence, or a generalization at a key point during the discussion. 
Additional evidence, introduced in the form of picture exercises in the text- 
book, overhead transparencies, recordings, single-concept filmstrips, or 
short handouts at carefully planned points during a discussion, focuses the 
attention of all students on the same materials. The change of pace, which 
is a by-product of this varied activity, helps to make the class period more 
interesting. 

We stress directed discussion because it enables us to work toward sev- 
eral clusters of objectives simultaneously. We have already discussed its 
utility in teaching concepts and proof process. In order for students to 
reach any of these objectives, they must also have a large quantity of factual 
information and generalizations. Directed discussions also contribute sub- 
stantially toward our attempts to create in students constructive attitudes 
toward learning. Calling on students whether or not they have raised their 
hands implies that no one gets a free ride. Every student is expected to parti- 
cipate in and contribute to the classroom society of which he is temporarily 
a part. If a teacher works carefully with a shy student or one who has a poor 
self-image, he can often encourage the child to be a willing participant. The 
teacher can begin by asking a child who has never volunteered to read 
something from an overhead transparency or to describe what he sees ina 
picture in the textbook. The chances of making a mistake in this exercise 
are minimal. Then, consistently raising the difficulty of the tasks he de- 
mands, the teacher can draw the child out until he suddenly realizes— 
sometimes explicitly only when the teacher points it out in a private confer- 
ence—that he has been making substantial contributions to the class. The 
effects of work like this on the self-images of children should be a vital con- 
cern of social studies instruction. 

This type of directed discussion can also be used to encourage prefer- 
ence for a scientific mode of inquiry. Students should not be permitted to 
make sweeping generalizations without supporting them with evidence. The 
teacher who consistently demands evidence indicates a preference for in- 
quiry rather than authority as a test for truth. If, on the other hand, a teacher 
acts as if he knows all the right answers, he implies that the truth resides in 
the approval of an authority figure. Hence, the teacher must be thoroughly 
familiar with the steps in a mode of inquiry. The sort of question which is 
appropriate to ask often depends on the previous response of a student; all 
questions cannot be planned in advance and inserted into a lesson plan. 
This manner of teaching demands a flexible, democratic, self-confident in- 
structor, who can, by the very way in which he teaches, encourage students 
to prefer as a test for truth inquiry based on evidence and a sound thought 
process rather than the authority of any single person. 


THE RANGE 
OF MATERIALS 


Just as we have embraced a range of teaching techniques, we have also 
utilized a range of materials. In the history courses, for example, expository 
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essays follow the source materials for inquiry in each chapter. These essays 
have proved to be an efficient way to help students master a body of knowl- 
edge. The essays like one set of readings to another, teach facts and gener- 
alizations students should know in order to earn distinguished scores on 
College Board examinations, and summarize the work of each chapter. 
Some of the audiovisual kits also include sound filmstrips which combine 
exposition with pictures. 

Most of our reading material, however, is not in traditional expository 
form. Our ‘“‘textbooks” consist primarily of readings, each with an introduc- 
tion and several study questions. Most introductions range between 200 
and 300 words. Two or three study questions follow. The readings proper 
contain data drawn from many sources: diaries, memoirs, government doc- 
uments, journal articles, pictures, fiction, graphs, tables, and so forth. The 
introductions and study questions guide students to pertinent data within 
these readings. The questions direct students toward specific factual infor- 
mation or generalizations. An additional question at the end of the reading 
asks students to generalize or to probe for the implications of these data. 
Students must go beyond memorization to generalize or to look for these 
implications and to connect one reading with others. 

In addition to the textbooks, the Holt Social Studies Curriculum provides 
a large body of audiovisual components consisting of overhead transparen- 
cies, games, simulations, recordings, picture cards, single-concept film- 
strips, and sound filmstrips. Since we use audiovisual materials only when 
they can make a point better than the written word or pictures in the text- 
book, each component has been designed for a specific purpose at a spe- 
cific part of a lesson. We have also carefully considered the fact that dif- 
ferent media are useful for different subjects or to achieve certain specific 
objectives. The principle, however, remains constant: to present data in the 
most appropriate form, written or audiovisual, depending on the objectives 
of instruction for a particular lesson. 

Like the visual material in the texts, most of the audiovisual materials in 
the AV kits have been designed for inquiry teaching. With few exceptions, 
pictures on the filmstrips contain no captions, and so challenge students to 
look carefully and to make their own interpretations. The recordings often 
last only four or five minutes; lesson plans suggest that teachers interrrupt 
longer recordings for discussion, generally where locked grooves on the 
recording stop them automatically at logical breaks; Like the visual materi- 
als, these recordings present data for inquiry. Similarly, the overhead trans- 
parencies and sets of picture cards present data for discussion rather than 
give collections of facts and generalizations to be memorized. The lesson 
plans in the teacher's guides indicate one set of appropriate teaching pro- 
cedures for the audiovisual materials and link them with the textbooks. 

Class handouts frequently supplement the readings in the textbook and 
the audiovisual materials. Most handouts consist of a page or two of written 
materials to be given out at a particular point during a class discussion. 
Often they challenge a hypothesis the students are in the process of de- 
veloping. Sometimes they introduce additional evidence about a point un- 
der discussion. 

We have developed an individual and group activity component to accom- 
pany each course. These components, designed to supplement the required 
work of the course, tap the creative talents of students. They contain several 
parts: student activity books which give detailed instructions for each ac- 
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tivity in the component, books of readings on which some of the activities 
draw, recordings, sort cards, and student worksheets. Students use these 
materials in the following manner. 

At appropriate places in the textbooks, two or three sentences describe 
activities in the individual and group activity component. Students who wish 
to know more about an activity turn to the student activity book description, 
usually about a page long. Some of the activities require students to use the 
book of readings, the recordings, or the sort cards; others require no material 
other than the instructions in the student activity book. Some activities may 
be done by an individual student; others require a small group; still others 
may be done either by an individual or a small group. 

The types of activities in the component which accompanies Comparative 
Political Systems typify the wide range of choices. They include making 
drawings, paintings, or collages; developing ascrapbook; making afilmstrip, 
sound filmstrip, or 8mm film; making charts or graphs; writing interpretive 
essays or short research papers; listening to recordings; making tape record- 
ings of interviews; conducting a poll; observing activities in local govern- 
mental institutions; writing and producing skits; and interpreting pictorial 
evidence or cartoons. Many of the materials students make in these activi- 
ties can be used by the teacher as instructional material for the entire class. 
Creative students often respond enthusiastically to this opportunity to con- 
tribute to the development of their own curriculum. 

These supplementary items for individual or small group study may add 
an important dimension to the ongoing work of the course. Because each 
of the curriculum textbooks includes between sixty and sixty-seven read- 
ings for a semester of 85 to 95 days—typically, four readings a week for fif- 
teen or sixteen weeks—teachers have twenty to thirty ‘free days.”’ This ex- 
tra time assures teachers that, in addition to teaching the structure of a dis- 
cipline, they will have time to investigate topics which are of particular in- 
terest to them or to their students, or which local regulations require. Many 
teachers may choose to use free days to confer with individual students, 
show films, discuss current events, or give tests. The supplementary items 
can provide diversity and stimulation for more able and ambitious students 
during these ‘‘free days.”’ 

In addition to materials for students, the authorship team has developed 
a teacher’s guide for each course in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. 
Each guide includes a copy of this Rationale; an introduction containing 
suggestions for organizing, teaching, and controlling inquiry classes; daily 
lesson plans; and an appendix with facsimiles of transparencies and picture 
cards, descriptions of filmstrips, and the texts of recordings and handouts. 
Each lesson plan lists several of the most important objectives for the day, 
specifies the written and audiovisual materials to be used, and suggests 
class activities for the teacher as well as a range of student responses 
teachers may expect. 

The lesson plans are not proscriptive; they have been designed to help 
rather than to restrict. Teachers may choose to use the lesson plans in a 
variety of ways. More experienced or sophisticated teachers may decide not 
to use a lesson plan if they feel uncomfortable with it, or if they believe that 
objectives for their particular students should be modified. Other teachers, 
particularly inexperienced teachers and those who are using inquiry materi- 
als for the first time, may choose to follow the lesson plans with little or no 
modification. 
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THE TESTING 
PROGRAM 


Because our objectives, teaching strategies, and materials are so varied, 
we have used a wide range of evaluating instruments. Most courses in the 
Holt Social Studies Curriculum include two types of tests: objective tests to 
measure knowledge of content, learning skills, and ability to use inquiry 
skills, and essay examinations to evaluate inquiry skills or to assist in the 
process of value clarification. In order to measure student change in the 
affective domain, we have provided additional tests for the curriculum. A 
pretest taken by students at the beginning of a course measures their atti- 
tudes toward learning, their self-concepts, and their values on entry. A sec- 
ond form of this test taken at the end of the course will show what changes, 
if any, have occurred. Teachers may also use assigned papers and class- 

, room observation as additional measures of student achievement. 
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ENOOUUCTION TO THE TEACHER'S GUIDE 


The suggestions for inquiry teaching which follow were written origin- 
ally by two people: Judy deTuncq, a Holt, Rinehart and Winston social 
studies consultant, and Edwin Fenton, General Editor of the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum. More than a score of teachers read their manuscript 
and commented upon it. In the light of this commentary, the authors made 
a number of revisions. The thirteen suggestions for inquiry teaching which 
follow are the result. 


1, Establish a good classroom atmosphere. 

Inquiry—the systematic examination of alternative solutions to a problem 
—requires a classroom that encourages an atmosphere of questioning as well 
as rigorous evaluation of evidence in the search for truth. Only the teacher 
can create such an atmosphere. 

In many social studies classrooms, the teacher implicitly sets a tone which 
distinguishes “true” answers from “false” ones. Head nods, slight smiles, 
and relaxed expressions send unconscious, silent signals that communicate 
teacher approval to students. Students who look for quick answers to com- 
plex problems willingly accept such cues as assurances that they have the 
“right” answer. The way in which a teacher uses teaching materials also 
communicates a learning style. If the instructor relies on the book for 
answers, students will too. On the other hand, if teachers consistently pose 
alternative questions, inject new frames of reference, or challenge value- 
laden assumptions, they will teach inquiry by practicing it themselves. In 
inquiry teaching, the instructor acts as an associate in learning, jointly pur- 
suing questions with his students; he is not a repository of facts and general- 
izations for students to master. 

Students unaccustomed to inquiry learning need explanations of what 
will happen in the course. During the first class session, they should read 
the textbook pages entitled “To the Student” and look quickly through the 
entire book. Teachers should encourage comments on ways in which the 
book appears to differ from others they have used. Teachers should explain 
how an inquiry-oriented class differs from other classes and how a syste- 
matic examination of alternative solutions to a problem will aid student 
learning. Teachers should also show the five components of the course—the 
textbook, the audiovisual materials, the testing program, the individual and 
group activity materials, and the teacher's guide. Instructors might then 
describe something of what will happen in class and explain the system 
they will use to determine grades. Teachers should also assure students 
that several weeks may pass before they have a clear conception of inquiry 


and feel comfortable in an inquiry class. Ideally, the teacher’s initial enthu- 


siasm in introducing the course should rub off on students and help to 
establish constructive attitudes toward learning. 


2, Prepare carefully. 

The audiovisual kit that accompanies this course contains a sound film- 
strip for teachers. The first three parts of the sound filmstrip introduce the 
entire Holt Social Studies Curriculum. The fourth part describes in more 
detail this particular course in Comparative Political Systems. The fifth 
part helps teachers to prepare to teach the first chapter of the course. If you 
have a copy of the audiovisual kit, take out the sound filmstrip and follow 
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the program of self study you will find there. If you do not have the AV kit, 
turn to the script for the sound filmstrip found in the appendix of the 
teacher’s guide and follow it. 

Read an entire chapter or section before teaching it. As you reread to 
prepare for each class, take running notes, just as your students will, to 
help you understand their experience. Examine the lesson plan carefully, 
including the objectives for the day, the material or AV equipment needed, 
and the suggested ways of using the materials to reach the objectives. 
Modify the lesson plans or change them completely if you think that other 
objectives may be more appropriate for your students. Many teachers find 
the lesson plans particularly helpful the first time that they teach the course. 

The lesson plans coordinate all five components of each course. An 
appendix to each teacher’s guide contains scripts for handouts, recordings, 
and sound filmstrips; descriptions of filmstrips; and facsimiles of trans- 
parencies and picture cards. Thus, teachers can preview the audiovisual 
materials without taking the kit home. Some teachers run off copies of all 
the class handouts and examinations before the course begins and file away 
the dittoed sheets, thus keeping the materials always ready. 


3. Make your expectations clear. 

Successful teachers establish their expectations early: read each lesson, 
take running notes, participate in class discussions, demonstrate interest by 
volunteering to do supplementary work in the individual and group activity 
component. Students must read carefully and take notes to gather the evi- 
dence for inquiry learning. Some teachers encourage students to tell them 
before class begins if they have been unable to complete a reading assign- 
ment. The teacher then agrees not to call on them during that class period. 
This technique frees the teacher to call on any of the other students at any 
time, whether or not they have raised their hands; the teacher will expect 
them to participate in the ensuing discussion. Checking reading notes oc- 
casionally helps to reinforce expectations in this vital area. Teachers who 
use the individual and group activity component should make certain that 
their students know whether the activities are voluntary or required. 

Students new to inquiry often fail to'recognize the wide range of objec- 
tives described in the Rationale for the Holt Social Studies Curriculum and 
specified with the individual lesson plans. They think only in terms of 
knowledge goals. In order to shake them from this limited conception of 
learning, some teachers occasionally copy the objectives from a lesson plan 
on the chalkboard. This procedure helps to make expectations clear to stu- 
dents who may wonder why their teacher is devoting so much attention 
to inquiry skills or value clarification rather than to the recall of facts. 


4, Help students to master learning skills. 

Many students do not know how to learn efficiently from the rich variety 
of materials found in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. Lessons that 
emphasize learning skills occur throughout the courses. The textbooks 
themselves include an assortment of reading materials: letters, diaries, 
government documents, secondary accounts from books and periodicals, 
selections from literature, summary essays much like traditional textbook 
accounts, and so forth. Books, handouts, and transparencies include tables, 
charts, graphs, and maps. Filmstrips and card sorting exercises emphasize 
viewing skills; recordings stress listening techniques; and sound filmstrips 
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combine the two. Many lesson plans in the teacher’s guides and the entire 
testing program build writing skills. 

Students will develop these learning skills rapidly if teachers stress them, 
particularly when lesson plans include learning skills among their ob- 
jectives. The strategies suggested in the lesson plans must, however, be 
adapted to the needs of individual students. If a student demonstrates diffi- 
culty in finding the main point of a reading, ask him or her to read only 
part of it and to write a short summary of the major ideas. Increase the 
length of similar assignments after the student has mastered the basic skill. 
Similarly, be sure to help individuals who experience difficulty in inter- 
preting pictures or in gathering information from recordings. Opportunities 
to practice learning skills have been built into the lesson plans for each 
course in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. But teachers should not 
assume that students do not need special attention to skill-building because 
they have taken some of the other courses in the series. 


5. Vary your teaching techniques. 

Students become bored with any teaching technique that is used too 
often. Moreover, the array of materials and the range of objectives in the 
HSSC require different teaching strategies. The teacher’s guides suggest 
a great many ways to teach: discussion led by teachers, discussion led by 
students, recitation, short lectures, small group activities, student reports, 
and short written exercises during discussion classes. 

Most analytical inquiry proceeds best with discussion led by the teacher 
who asks students to hypothesize, introduces new evidence, uses recitation 
to draw from students evidence contained in a reading, and generally 
organizes the classroom discourse. More experienced students can conduct 
analytical inquiry without the intervention of the teacher, but such students 
must know the steps in the inquiry process and how to apply their knowl- 
edge. Inquiry for value clarification calls for different strategies, as pages 
xi-xv in the Rationale make clear. 

Many lesson plans suggest small group discussions. Teachers should 
assign students to groups carefully. Bright, articulate, assertive students 
often dominate their shyer, less verbal classmates in a group. Each teacher 
must judge the objectives of a particular discussion in assigning students 
to groups. For example, putting the dominant types in one or two groups 
will give the other students a chance to utilize their talents. On the other 
hand, shy students often need the stimulation of their more verbal peers. 
Teachers should also be careful not to permit discussion to drag on. If most 
of the groups have finished, it may be wise to stop the other discussions 
and reassemble the class; otherwise, the waiting students may become 
bored or disruptive. 


6. Learn to ask good questions. 

Inquiry teachers should try to teach their students to be good inquirers. 
Hence, inquiry teachers should not act as authority figures. Instead, they 
should build their teaching around questions and encourage their students 
to generate questions of their own. Good questions require more than mere 
recall of data. They challenge students to hypothesize or to generalize or 
to relate evidence and inference. 

When a student fails to respond to a complex question, rephrase it or 
break it down into subsidiary questions that he or she can answer. Experi- 
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encing success will help students to build their self-confidence; it will also 
contribute to the establishment of a classroom climate which does not 
threaten shy or less talented students. Build new questions around students’ 
responses in order to develop a careful argument and to help students think 
of themselves as important contributors to classroom work. For good ques- 
tioning technique, see Norris Sanders, Classroom Questions (Harper and 
Row, 1966). 


7. Encourage widespread participation. 

Each student should contribute to the work of the class. Hence, stu- 
dents must do their homework faithfully in order to be prepared for class 
discussions. Teachers should call on students who do not volunteer to 
participate. Ask poor students relatively easy questions at first. If a student 
says, “I don’t know,” ask him or her to generalize later from evidence the 
other students have given. Ask poor readers to interpret audiovisual mate- 
rials so that they can experience success and bolster their self-esteem. Use 
materials which students prepare for the activities in the individual and 
group activity components as part of the instructional materials. This 
procedure will reward effort and should encourage other students to under- 
take similar voluntary assignments. 


§. Listen to students. 

If students cannot say it or write it, they do not know it. Teachers can 
learn whether their students can inquire by listening to what they say and 
by reading what they write. Teachers must train themselves to hear what 
their students say. Often they listen for what they want to hear rather than 
to what their students actually say. Sometimes, if a response is not quite 
what is expected, a teacher rephrases it to bring it into line with his or her 
own thought. This practice presents a two-fold danger: it discourages a 
student who knows what has happened, and it fools a teacher into thinking 
that students know far more than they really do. 

Teachers must also train their students to listen to each other. Recitation 
teaching conditions students to listen only to the teacher because the verbal 
exchange always flows exclusively between teacher and student. When 
teachers require students to respond to each other, they often learn that 
the students have not heard what their classmates have said. Yet listening 
skills are essential to full participation in democratic society. Teachers can 
help to build such skills by asking students to respond to each other. 

Student responses should trigger new questions from both teachers and 
students. As the students progress in the ability to use inquiry, discussions 
should become consistently less teacher-centered. Small group discussions 
encourage students to think and talk without the intervention of the 
teacher. Teachers often gain insight into the abilities of their students by 
seeing them attack a problem in a small group discussion. Students often 
work poorly in small groups at first, because they lack experience and have 
not gained knowledge of each step in the inquiry process, But by careful 
listening, teachers can identify students’ difficulties and plan future activi- 
ties to give practice as needed. 


9. Summarize frequently in discussion classes. 
Typical high school students cannot follow abstract discussions for more 
than five or ten minutes. Hence, teachers should summarize or have stu- 
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dents summarize the main points in a discussion at frequent intervals. 
Summarizing helps to focus attention on what has already transpired and 
sets the stage for what will come next. 

Both teachers and students often find summarizing a difficult procedure. 
It demands a high level of cognitive skill as well as marked abilities to listen 
and to verbalize. A student who verbalizes readily and tends to dominate 
classroom activities can often be used in the role of summarizer. Tell such 
a student in advance that you will want him or her to summarize at several 
points during the coming class period, and that, to do so, he or she must 
listen carefully and not participate in the discussion. Then call on this 
student several times to summarize, indicating in your response to these 
summaries your approval of a difficult task well done. As the year pro- 
gresses, appoint additional students to summarize, and call on some stu- 
dents to summarize without giving them advance warning. 


10. Make each class an independent learning experience. 

Get the objectives for a lesson firmly in your mind before you begin to 
teach. If you do not stay on the topic, avoiding too many side excursions, 
you will seldom attain the objectives for the lesson. Class discussions should 
not be bull sessions in which students share unsupported opinions. If part 
of a lesson takes up most of the class period, try to summarize the major 
points of the rest of the lesson in the last few minutes of class. Inquiry 
should usually end with a generalization developed from evidence. Since 
most students do not remember the twists and turns of an argument and a 
mass of detailed data from one class period to the next, where possible, 
limit the inquiry to one class session. If it does extend more than one period, 
begin the second day with a succinct summary of what has gone before. 

Students sometimes see each class session as an independent entity and 
fail to make connections between one activity and its successor. They need 
frequent reminders in order to make learning cumulative and sequential. 
The teacher must help students make connections from one day to the next. 
Some connections should be substantive; others should stress methodology. 


11. Take individual differences into account. 

Even classes grouped by ability contain students with a wide range of 
interests and talents. Heterogeneously grouped classes hold students with 
an even wider range of abilities and skills. Moreover, different students 
have different learning styles. Some learn facts doggedly; others enjoy 
hypothesizing. Some learn readily from the printed word; others learn 
more quickly from participating in a discussion, listening to a recording, 
or looking at pictures. Only particularly articulate students summarize well. 
Good teachers take these differences into account as they conduct their 
classes. 

If several students have trouble finding the main points in a reading, 
wait until the course calls for a reading consisting of several excerpts. Then 
assign one excerpt to each of the students who are having trouble. Tell them 
to be prepared to give the main points during class discussion. Offer help 
before school the next day if students need it. One success often encourages 
students to try harder with regular class procedure. 

The individual and group activity component has been developed with 
the individual interests and needs of all sorts of students in mind. It contains 
a wide variety of activities: making drawings, paintings, collages, or charts; 
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writing essays or plays; making scrapbooks, slide shows, or picture displays; 
interviewing people in the community; listening to recordings; working 
with sort cards; and many others. Since the activities in the component vary 
widely, a teacher can often find one which will help a student to overcome 
a particular weakness, 


12. Evaluate carefully. 

The Holt Social Studies Curriculum provides both essay and objective 
tests to assess progress. The objective tests assess inquiry skills, knowledge 
outcomes, and learning skills. In addition to these three goals, some of the 
essay tests in some of the courses challenge students to clarify their values. 

The testing program contains special Pre-Course and Post-Course Atti- 
tude Surveys. These surveys assess the development of constructive atti- 
tudes toward learning, the development of positive academic and political 
self-concepts, and the development of political values. They should be 
administered at the beginning and the end of the course. Both teachers 
and students should then compare the scores and the answers on the two 
surveys in order to measure progress towards these vital affective goals. 

Teachers should supplement these evaluating instruments with evalua- 
tions of their own. Some teachers use short reading quizzes to help students 
learn how to read for the major points of an assignment. Careful observation 
in class helps to assess attitudes toward learning and the growth of positive 
self-concepts—two important groups of affective goals for the curriculum. 
Short research papers and work based on the exercises in the individual 
and group activity component provide additional means to measure student 
progress. Many teachers find it useful to write comments on work done 
from the activity component rather than to give grades. 


13. Make learning relevant. 

The materials in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum are designed to 
foster investigations which students find meaningful and relevant. Even 
such historical topics as the development of the idea of equality in the West 
or the treatment of black people after the Civil War emphasize issues of 
continuing concern to young people. The value clarification handouts which 
appear in the audiovisual kits consistently emphasize moral dilemmas at 
the forefront of the minds of many students. 

Occasionally students become deeply concerned about a vital contem- 
porary issue. Teachers should encourage them to study this issue and 
discuss it in class. If the class falls behind, the teacher should omit certain 
readings or even entire chapters from the textbook. 


We invite comments and criticism of all components of the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum. We particularly urge teachers to let us know whether 
the suggestions in this Introduction have proved helpful and to contribute 
additional ideas. Please send comments to: 


Edwin Fenton, General Editor 
Holt Social Studies Curriculum 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 
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INTRODUCING COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Students size up both teacher and course during the first class meeting. 
This class session often makes an indelible impression upon students, par- 
ticularly upon their attitudes toward learning. Hence, teachers should plan 
the first class meeting carefully. 

Inquiry lessons centered upon discussion function best when students 
and teacher sit in a circle. When seated in rows, students in the back of the 
room often cannot hear remarks made by students seated in the front. Cir- 
cular seating makes it possible for everyone to hear everyone else. In addi- 
tion, a teacher implies that he or she engages as a colleague in inquiry by 
taking a chair at any point around the circle. 

Four activities during the first class meeting can help to get the course off 
to a smooth start. First, teachers should distribute the textbook and give stu- 
dents an opportunity to examine it briefly and to ask questions. 

Second, teachers should make sure that their students read the two intro- 
ductory passages entitled “To the Student” (pp. xiv—xv) and “How To Use 
This Book” (pp: xv —xvii). 

Third, teachers should assign Reading 1 as homework for the next class 
session. Emphasize the note-taking techniques described in “How To Use 
This Book” and tell students to bring their notes to class along with the text- 
book and a pen. Since the audiovisual kit contains ditto masters for class 
handouts, you may wish to encourage students to take notes on 81/2" xX 11” 
notepaper so that they can bind everything for each lesson together. 

Finally, you should administer the Pre-Course Attitude Survey. This sur- 
vey is part of the Testing Program which can be found in the audiovisual kit. 
The Testing Program contains ditto masters for all of the tests used with 
Comparative Political Systems. It can also be purchased separately. The 
Pre-Course Attitude Survey measures four areas of the affective domain: 
attitudes toward learning, academic self-concept, political self-concept, and 
political values. 

Each of the four parts of the survey contains ten statements. Students re- 
spond to each statement by checking one of five answers arranged in columns 
as the following example indicates: 








Cole! Col. 2 Gols3 Col. 4 Colto 
Strongly Disagree Maybe yes, Agree Strongly 
disagree maybe no agree 
I like the kinds of tests yi 
used in social studies classes. 
il 




















To score each part, multiply the number of answers in a column by the 
number of the column and then add the total from all five columns. For ex- 
ample, 1 check in column 1 (1), 3 checks in column 2 (6), 3 checks in column 
3 (9), 2 checks in column 4 (8), and 1 check in column 5 (5), would give a 
total score of 29 for that part of the survey. Enter this score in the appropri- 
ate box on the survey and score the other three parts the same way. Higher 
scores mean better attitudes and self-concepts and more democratic values. 

The Pre-Course Attitude Surveys should be saved until the end of the 
course when you administer the Post-Course Attitude Survey. This second 
survey also contains forty statements which are identical to or parallel with 
the statements of the first survey. By comparing scores, it is possible to assess 
progress toward the affective goals of the curriculum. 


1 Handout required in next lesson 





CEA Ea 


The Political System of 
Stoerpenberg Camp 





Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 





1 POLITICAL DECISION-MAKERS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


A. To be willing to bring textbook, notebook, and pen 
to class and to listen to class discussion 

B. To be willing to take notes and to participate in class 
discussion when called on 


To know definitions of the concepts political decision- 
makers and political institutions 


To be able to take running notes from a short reading 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 1 and Reading 1 
Class Handout 1: An Example of Note-Taking (ditto 
master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 125-126) 





(| Let’s begin today by discussing 
briefly how this book differs from 
other social studies books. Keep 
your books before you so that you 
can refer to them. 


(| Let’s quickly review the five 
concepts mentioned in Stating the 
Issue. What are they? 


_] Who would like to volunteer to 
complete the following sentence: 
“When I hear the term political 
leader, the following image flashes 
into my mind.” Repeat this exer- 
cise, substituting institution for po- 
litical leader. 


| Now what does each of these 
concepts mean? Let’s give a one- 
sentence definition of each. 


[) Let’s check your ability to use 
the concept of political decision- 
maker. Which of the pictures on 
p. 3 show political decision-makers? 





Call on someone without waiting for volunteers; then 
take comments from volunteers. Make sure that some- 
one mentions the function of Stating the Issue. Get at 
the organization around a variety of readings and the 
function of the study questions. Tell students about the 
audiovisual kit if anyone mentions visual matters. Em- 
phasize the importance of bringing textbooks to class. 
Ask students to respond to each other’s remarks to em- 
phasize the importance of listening to the entire class 
discussion and not just to the teacher’s questions. 


Call on anyone to name one concept; then take volun- 
teers for the rest. Do not ask for definitions. 


Accept whatever students say in response to this ques- 
tion without trying to add to a response or to correct it. 


Work toward definitions such as those found in Stating 
the Issue. Tell students that the meaning of a concept 
becomes clearer when it includes the images a word 
prompts as well as a dictionary-like definition. 


Pictures 1, 2, and 4 show political decision-makers, while 
3 and 5 do not. Use this activity briefly to evaluate knowl- 
edge of this concept. You may wish to call on someone 
without waiting for a volunteer. 


Z Text pages 1-6 
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_] Now let’s examine the notes you 
took. Will someone tell us how his 
were organized and how long they 
were? 


_] Distribute Class Handout 1. Ask 
students to analyze the characteris- 
tics of these sample notes taken on 
Reading 1. 


_| If time remains in the class peri- 
od, ask students to discuss why the 
prisoners chose the sorts of leaders 
and set up the kinds of political in- 
stitutions they did at Stoerpenberg. 


Get a volunteer to describe his notes. Comment favor- 
ably upon their strengths. Emphasize the importance of 
taking notes in ink so that they will not fade or smudge. 
Indicate that this different sort of book may require dif- 
ferent study techniques from those students have used 
in the past. 


Encourage comments on the way that the notes were 
organized and written. Emphasize that students should 
take notes as they read the first time. Class Handout | 
provides an example. Boxes have been drawn around key 
words. Underlining identifies key ideas associated with 
study questions. Comments in brackets show ideas of 
the person taking the notes. Lines between similar ideas 
make review for an examination easy. Students can study 
notes such as these for eight to twelve readings —the 
number covered by an examination —in a half hour or so. 


Begin by encouraging students to use their notes to de- 
scribe leaders and institutions. Then encourage them to 
speculate about the backgrounds of the prisoners who 
were all citizens of the United States, and about the 
kinds of political choices they made. 








Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Knowledge goals 
Developing learning skills 


Materials 


2 DECISION-MAKING 


A. To be willing to bring textbook, notebook, and pen to 
class and to listen to class discussion 

B. To be willing to take notes and to participate in class 
discussion when called on 


To know a definition of the concept decision-making 
To be able to take running notes from a short reading 


Reading 2 








| Is there anyone who does not 
have his textbook? his notebook? 
his pen? 


_) Did you find the note-taking eas- 
ier last night than the night before? 


_} What trouble with note-taking 
did any of you have? 


|| Will someone please define the 
concept “decision-makers” for us? 


_| How were decisions made at 
Stoerpenberg Camp? 


_| How does the procedure for 
decision-making at Stoerpenberg 
Camp compare with the procedure 
for political decision-making in 
American society? 


|| Will someone please describe 
the case of Court and Bartram? 
Give a chronological account of 
what happened, and use your notes 
if you want to. 


_] What role did Kent play in this 
case of decision-making? 


Emphasize the importance of bringing these three tools 
to class each day. Give notebook paper to anyone who 
does not have it and loan a pen or pencil to anyone who 
has not brought one. 


Call on someone who indicates that he took notes suc- 
cessfully. He will probably say that the model notes 
passed out in class were helpful. Praise his use of what 
he has learned. 


Your attitude should show that you expect some stu- 
dents to have trouble with note-taking techniques. Give 
specific advice where needed. Refer students to the 
model notes. Arrange a conference with the group of 
students who did not take notes or who seem unable to 
grasp what they are supposed to do. 


Call on a volunteer to give a definition. If he uses the 
one from Stating the Issue (p. 1), ask him or someone 
else to give a definition in his own words. 


Encourage discussion of this issue to get at the major 
aspects of the decision-making process. Among the key 
points to consider are: Who suggested laws in the 
camp? Whose suggestions carried the most weight? 
Who decided whether an issue was worth discussing in 
the council? How could a new rule be made? How were 
laws carried out? 


Encourage discussion about the similarities and differ- 
ences in the two societies. Students should see that the 
underlying procedures are similar, but the small size of 
the Stoerpenberg group, the relative simplicity of life 
there, and the rules set up by the Germans helped to 
create differences in detail. Be sure that students sup- 
port general statements with specific evidence. 


Ask leading questions if a student leaves out key points. 
Praise him for answering. “That’s fine,’ or “That’s a 
good job” will be enough. 


Students should point to Kent’s personal influence, 
growing out of the men’s respect for him. Encourage 


4 Text pages 7-11 
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_\ If time remains, ask students to 
discuss why the prisoners set up 
the sort of decision-making process 
described in the reading. 


|_| OPTIONAL: Discuss the value 
clarification visual on p. 8. See the 
discussion of teaching for value 
clarification which is part of the 
Rationale for the HSSC, found 
at the beginning of this Teacher's 
Guide. 


students to speculate about whether the President gets 
influence from his position, his personal characteristics, 
or both. 


Encourage students to make analogies between deci- 
sion-making at Stoerpenberg and in the United States. 
Look for similarities and differences and speculate 
about why the differences exist. 


Students may try to justify or condemn the man for 
stealing milk with arguments drawn from stages 2-6 of 
the Kohlberg scale. Discussion will probably focus on 
arguments stemming from stages 4 and 5. 








Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Knowledge goals 
Developing learning skills 


Materials 


3 POLITICAL.CULTURE AND CITIZENSHIP 


A. To be willing to bring textbook, notebook, and pen to 
class and to listen to class discussion 

B. To be willing to take notes and to participate in class 
discussion when called on 


To know definitions of political culture and citizenship 
To be able to take running notes from a short reading 


Reading 3 





_| Has anyone forgotten his text- 
book, notebook, or pen? 


_| Please turn to your notes. If you 
did not take notes, use your text- 
book. Quickly make a list on note- 
paper of the attitudes, values, be- 
liefs, and skills of the Stoerpenberg 
prisoners. 


|| After a few minutes, call on 
someone who did not take notes to 
give his list. 





_| Then call on someone who used 
his notes. 


_| What do political scientists call 
these attitudes, beliefs, values, and 
skills? 


|| Now go through your notes (or 
the textbook) again to list the as- 
sumptions prisoners made about 
the roles of citizens in the camp. 


_| Will someone now define the 
term citizenship? 


(} How would you arrange the six 
pictures on pp. 13-15 to show an 
increasing degree of involvement 
in the political process; that is, an 
increasingly active citizenship? 


Pass out equipment to students who did not bring these 
articles. This helps to establish your expectations for the 
course. 


Circulate to help students who seem to be having trou- 
ble. Encourage them by giving them hints on how to get 
started. 


This student will probably have a short list. Ask him if 
he had been able to get through the entire reading in 
the few minutes given in class. 


This student’s list should be better. Ask him if he was 
able to go through all of his notes in class. Then com- 
ment on the utility of notes. Thank both students for 
their contributions and ask others to contribute to the 
list. 


Most of the class should volunteer to give the answer: 
political culture. Call on someone in the class who sel- 
dom volunteers. 


Repeat the procedure used for the previous concept. 


If the student uses the definition from Stating the Issue 
(p. 2), ask him or someone else to define it in his own 
words. 


Call on someone to report his rank order, referring to 
the numbers on the pictures for easy identification. One 
reasonable solution is 5 (voting), 3 (signing a petition), 4 
(passing out literature), 6 (picketing), 1 (attending a 
convention), and 2 (running for office). Students may be 
able to give valid reasons for arranging these pictures in 
some other order. If someone does, discussion should 
focus on the reasons for choosing one order rather than 
another. 
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_| If time remains, ask the students 
if they think that German prisoners 
in an American POW camp would 
have set up a government such as 
the one described in Readings 1-3. 


Encourage the expression of a variety of opinions. Try 
to focus the discussions around the influence that a cul- 
ture has on the political system a people establish. 


Handout and automatic filmstrip projector (or filmstrip 
projector and record player) required in next lesson 











Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


4 ANALYZING A POLITICAL SYSTEM BY USING 
CONCEPTS: A SUMMARY ESSAY 


To be able to answer questions on a handout based on 
data given in a sound filmstrip 


A. To know a definition of a concept 
B. To know how concepts and analytical questions can 
be used to analyze a political system 


To be willing to listen to a sound filmstrip in a darkened 
room without disturbing others 


Reading 4 

Class Handout 2: What Is a Concept? (ditto master in 
AV kit; facsimile on Guide p. 127) 

Sound Filmstrip 2: What Is a Concept? (record and 
filmstrip in AV kit; script of recording on Guide pp. 
127-129) 





[] Distribute Class Handout 2 as 
students enter the room. 


(|) Start Sound Filmstrip 2. Pictures 
will advance automatically if you 
use an automatic projector. Audible 
beeps on the soundtrack will indi- 
cate when to advance frames if you 
use a separate record player and 
projector. At the first lock groove, 
turn on the lights while students 
answer questions 1 and 2 on the 
handout. 


_| When students have finished 
answering questions 1 and 2, play 
the second part of the sound film- 
strip. Then have them answer ques- 
tions 3-5. 


(] Ask: In your own words, and 
without consulting your notes, 
define the term “concept.” 


|} Ask: How can you use concepts 
and analytical questions to analyze 
political systems? 


Have students examine the handout as they settle down. 


This sound filmstrip challenges students to conceptual- 
ize from aural and visual evidence. To do this, they must 
pay close attention. Stress this point before the filmstrip 
begins. 


Again, stress the need to pay close attention. 


Call on a student who is near the bottom of the class in 
ability to see if he has developed a good working defini- 
tion. Help him if he has trouble so that he will not think 
that he is unable to do the work of the course. Ask other 
students to add to his ideas. 


As students answer this question, refer them to the list 
of concepts and analytical questions in Reading 4. Go 
over the concepts and questions to clarify points about 
which students seem confused. Do not extend this dis- 
cussion to another class period, since this exercise only 
introduces the idea of analytical questions. Students 
will return to these questions in future lessons. They 
should not be expected to have mastered them during 
this one lesson. 


8 Text pages 16-20 








[| Ask: How could knowledge of 
concepts learned in this course 
help you to learn from the books 
pictured on p. 17 of the textbook? 


Use this question to find out whether students under- 
stand the function of concepts as analytical tools. 


CHAPTER 2 Primitive and Traditional Political 
Systems 


5 POLITICAL DECISION-MAKERS AND 











Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 
Materials 


_| According to Stating the Issue, 
what are the three major types of 
political systems? 


_| What does the word “primitive” 
mean as this book uses it? 


(| High Backed Wolf was a Chey- 
enne political decision-maker. What 
were some of his major character- 
istics? 





LC] What do Pawnee’s characteris- 
tics reveal about the way decision- 
makers gained power among the 
Cheyenne? 


L}| In addition to his role in the po- 
litical system, what other roles did 
High Backed Wolf simultaneously 
play? 


(] Describe the political institu- 
tions in which High Backed Wolf 
and others made decisions. 


(| How were political decision- 
making and institutions related to 
the rest of Cheyenne society? 


| In Cheyenne society, the politi- 
cal system was not separated from 
other social systems. Could a simi- 


INSTITUTIONS: THE CHEYENNE 


A. To know that this course will analyze three types of 
political systems: primitive, modern democratic, and 
modern authoritarian 

B. To know that in primitive political systems, political 
decision-makers and institutions are not separated from 
other aspects of the society 


To be able to gather analytical data from a first-hand 
account 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 2 and Reading 5 


Pe Ee eee 


A volunteer should be able to name the three types 
quickly. Press for one or two major characteristics of 
each type to be sure that students have done more than 
memorize definitions. 


Make sure that the students understand the use of this 
word as it is defined in the first paragraph of Stating the 
Issue. 


Students will probably suggest such terms as bravery, 
compassion, forgiveness, and generosity. Make a list 
of terms on the chalkboard. 


Students will probably suggest that leaders came to 
power primarily because they had talent. Pawnee came 
to the Cheyenne as a stranger and a criminal; yet he 
became a leader after he “changed his ways.” Students 
often admire the democratic qualities of this political 
system, and they may wish to discuss this point. 


Students will probably mention his roles as a war chief, 
as a sort of welfare agent, and as a mediator of disputes. 
Discuss the implications of a society where political 
leaders have vital roles in several aspects of life. 


This account only indicates that four or five chiefs got 
together informally, passed a pipe, and then began to 
talk. No formal institution, such as the Congress, 
seemed to exist. A more formal institutional setting, the 
tribal council, is discussed in the next reading. 


Students should see that they were not separate from 
the rest of the society but blended with other military or 
social organizations. 


Encourage discussion. Students may bring up the size 
of a Cheyenne band compared to the population of the 
United States. They may also mention that the Chey- 
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lar system work in the United enne had few reasons to make binding decisions about 

States? new issues, as Congress often must do. Hence, students 

yj may conclude that a system which worked well for the 

Cheyenne would not work well in a large modern state, 
and vice-versa. 


iB Handout required in next lesson 








Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


6 DECISION-MAKING: THE CHEYENNE 


A. To know that the Cheyenne made political decisions 
democratically in a council 

B. To know that trained observers can infer more from 
a narrative account than beginners can because they 
have learned what to look for 


A. To be able to gather data from a narrative account 
B. To be able to discuss in a small group 


To be willing to participate in small group discussions 
and to report the results of these discussions to the class 


Reading 6 
Class Handout 3: Analysis of Case 1 in Reading 6 (ditto 


master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 129-130. 





(| Did you learn any more about 
political decision-making among 
the Cheyenne from this reading? 





| What about political institutions? 


|| GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into five groups. Assign one of the 
questions at the end of the intro- 
duction to each group. That is, give 
group | the first part of question 1 
and group 2 the second part. 
Groups 3 and 4 can take the two 
parts of question 2, and group 5 can 
take question 3. Tell the groups to 
choose a reporter. 


|_| REPORTS: Ask each group to re- 
port its findings. 


_| Distribute Class Handout 3 and 
give students time to read it. Ask 
them if the authors, anthropolo- 
gists, gave any additional informa- 
tion about political decision-makers 
other than what the students de- 
rived from the case of Sticks Every- 
thing Under His Belt. 


_| OPTIONAL: Ask students whether 
they think that a political system 


The two excerpts tend to confirm conclusions which 
students drew from the previous reading. Political deci- 
sion-makers were brave, compassionate, generous, and 
forgiving, and they had influence in several areas of life. 


Here the new examples add evidence about the tribal 
council. A picture of a council meeting appears on p. 33, 
and a picture of smoking the pipe on p. 31. Students 
may wish to discuss details of the way the council was 
organized as they discuss decision-making. 


Allow time for discussion within the groups, perhaps 
ten minutes in all. Circulate from one group to another. 
Make sure that each group has chosen a reporter. Help 
the groups get started if they do not know how to pro- 
ceed. Encourage students who have not participated in 
class to take part. Permit students to use their notes or 
the textbook as they seek to answer their question. 


\ 


The reports should be brief and to the point, since they 
represent pooled knowledge of material assigned for 
homework. After each report, probe to see whether the 
members of a group have seen the significance to the 
political system of the data they compiled. 


This discussion should heighten awareness of how 
much information a trained anthropologist can gather 
from a simple narrative account. 


This is the question for thought which appears at the 
end of the reading. Most students will probably suggest 
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which worked like this one would _ that the system will change slowly. Decisions stem from 
change rapidly. past practices and focus on individual cases and not on 
) general laws. The decision-making process is slow be- 
cause important men have a right to be heard and the 
decision-making ceremony proceeds at a deliberate 
pace. These generalizations reveal many important as- 
pects of a primitive political system. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 





_| WRITING EXERCISE: Tell  stu- 
dents to write down two or three of 
the major political beliefs, atti- 
tudes, values, or skills of Cheyenne 
society, giving examples of evi- 
dence from Readings 5-7 to sup- 
port their conclusions. 


_| Call on a number of students to 
read their excerpts. 


_| How are the various aspects of 
Cheyenne political culture which 
you have been describing related? 


_| WRITING EXERCISE: Assume that 
High Backed Wolf (Reading 5), the 
brother-in-law of Sticks Everything 
Under His Belt (Reading 6), and 
Two Twists (Reading 7) were good 
Cheyenne citizens. What were 
some of their civic characteristics? 
Assign one-third of the students to 
work on each man and to write 
down characteristics. Then call for 
reports. 


_| What duties came with Chey- 
enne citizenship? 


_| What rights did citizenship give? 





7 POLITICAL CULTURE AND CITIZENSHIP: 
THE CHEYENNE 


A. To know the major political beliefs, attitudes, values, 
and skills of Cheyenne society 

B. To know the major characteristics of a good Cheyenne 
citizen 


To be able to gather evidence from a narrative account 


To be willing to participate in individual writing exer- 
cises as a part of class work 


Reading 7 








Allow five minutes or so for this exercise. Circulate 
through the class to help students who are having trou- 
ble. Many teachers choose to point out a specific exam- 
ple for a student who does not know what to do so as to 
give him or her practice in preparation for similar as- 
signments in the future. Two among many examples 
are: The Cheyenne valued property; “They made the 
rule that no one in the camp could take another person’s 
horse without permission.” The Cheyenne valued truth; 
“This is my first good act as a chief. Help this man to 
tell the truth.” 


Choose different examples which you have seen as you 
traveled around the class. This procedure will bring out 
many of the aspects of political culture revealed by the 
reading. Be sure to praise students who do a particularly 
good job and to acknowledge every contribution in 
some positive way. 


Call on a particularly talented student to answer this 
difficult question. He or she should be able to relate 
several reports to each other in a meaningful way. 


Again, walk among the desks to see how students are 
doing, helping those who seem to be having trouble. 
Call on people to report who have picked out different 
characteristics or who have chosen different examples of 
the same characteristic. 


Students should identify a number of duties, such as 
keeping the rules of the camp, drawing on the previous 
exercise for evidence. 


Again, the previous exercise contains a number of exam- 
ples, such as the right to support from your fellow 
tribesmen when you are in trouble. 


14 Text pages 34-37 


_| What aspects of this political cul- Students will probably differ in what they admire most, 

ture do you admire most? but all will probably admire something. You may wish 
to point out again that this book uses primitive only to 
mean an early stage of development, and that most peo- 
ple find many qualities to admire in this primitive politi- 
cal culture. 














Tell students that they will be Explain the nature of the test if students ask questions 
given an essay test covering Chap- about it. Assure them that they will be given adequate 
ters 1 and 2 during the next class directions and plenty of time to complete their work. 
meeting. 


Essay Test 1, handout, and automatic filmstrip projector (or 
15 record player and filmstrip projector) required in next lesson 





Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 





§ PRIMITIVE AND TRADITIONAL POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS: A SUMMARY ESSAY 


A. To know what a model can be used for in social sci- 
ence analysis 

B. To know three reasons why the Cheyenne political 
system can be called primitive 


To be able to gather information from a sound filmstrip 


Reading 8 

Class Handout 4: Models and Reality (ditto master in AV 
kit; facsimile on Guide p. 130) 

Sound Filmstrip 3: Traditional, Democratic, and Au- 
thoritarian Governments: Models and Reality (record 
and filmstrip in AV kit; script of recording on Guide 
pp. 131-133) 

Essay Test 1 (ditto master in AV kit) 





'| Administer Essay Test 1. 


_| Distribute Class Handout 4 and 
tell students to read the first two 
questions. Then play part 1 of the 
sound filmstrip. At the first lock 
groove, turn on the lights while 
students answer questions 1 and 2 
on the handout. 


[] When students have finished 
answering questions 1 and 2, play 
the second part of the sound film- 
strip. Then have them answer ques- 
tions 3 and 4. 


-} Ask students how a model can 
serve as a tool in a social studies 
class. 


-] If time remains, discuss the rea- 
sons which the textbook gives for 


This test covers Chapters 1 and 2. The questions test 
knowledge of content, the ability to write clearly, and 
the ability to synthesize information and make sound 
judgments. Directions about how to write essay tests 
are given on a separate ditto master which can be run off 
and distributed to the students. More than one class pe- 
riod may be required to give the test and finish the re- 
mainder of this lesson plan. 


Emphasize to the students that they must pay close at- 
tention in order to answer the questions on the dittoed 
handout. Circulate while the students are answering 
questions to help any who are having trouble. 


Again, circulate to help any students who have trouble 
with the questions. 


Use this exercise to assess the degree to which the stu- 
dents have grasped the main point of the sound filmstrip. 
Choose a student in the third quartile of the ability 
range so you can get a fairer estimate than a talented 
student might give of what most students learned from 
the exercise. 


Use this opportunity to tie up loose ends about primi- 
tive political systems. 


16 Text pages 38-41 





classifying the Cheyenne political 
system as primitive. If time is short, 
summarize the book’s major points 
in a short lecture. 


17 Handout required in next lesson 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 






Political Culture in the 
United States 






9 THE CONCEPT OF POLITICAL: CULTURE 


A. To know the three major types of political cultures 
B. To know selected criteria by which political cultures 
can be classified 

To be able to match visual evidence with three prose 
passages 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 3 and Reading 9 
Class Handout 5: Converting Tables to Bar Graphs (ditto 
master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 133-134) 


_| Distribute Class Handout 5 and tell students to fill it in as they do homework in preparation 
for the next lesson. Explain carefully how to make a bar graph. Since all five tables in Reading 
10 contain data from five nations, the names of the nations across the top of the bar graph will 
be the same for all five tables. Two of the tables, however, contain three sets of data, two contain 
four sets, and one contains six. For a table with three sets of data, there will be three bars for 
each nation, fifteen bars in all. For a table with four sets of data, there will be four bars per 
nation, and six bars per nation will be needed for Table 10D, which contains six sets of data. 
Solicit questions to be sure that students know how to do this homework assignment. 


(| Let’s turn to Reading 4, p. 20, to 
review the analytical questions 
about political culture. Have some- 
one read each question aloud. Ask 
how they think they can be used in 
this chapter. 


_| To review the major points about 
the three types of political cultures, 
turn to p. 44. Will someone read 
paragraph three about a parochial 
citizen? 


(| Call on another student to read 
the next paragraph on p. 44. Which 
picture(s) show subject activity? 


(| Call on a third person to read the 
paragraph about participants. Which 
picture(s) show participants? 


(| What good does it do to classify a 
political culture into one of these 
three types? 


(| Can you give evidence from 
your own experience that shows 
that the United States contains a 
mixture of parochials, subjects, and 
participants? 


This exercise is designed so that students can review 
the entire matter of the use of analytical questions upon 
which the course has been based. This brief review 
should help to fix key questions in students’ minds be- 
fore they work on Chapters 3 and 4. 


Call on a volunteer to read. Then ask him if this descrip- 
tion fits any of the pictures on pp. 45 and 46. He should 
choose picture 4. Have others join the discussion. 


Again refer the reader to the pictures on pp. 45 and 46. 
He should choose pictures 1 and 3. Have other students 
join the discussion. 


This person should choose pictures 2 and 5. 


Use this question to see whether students can use the 
concept of a model learned in the sound filmstrip ac- 
companying Reading 8. 


Solicit comments from a number of students. If none is 
forthcoming, prompt them by reading aloud the section 
on p. 47 about the mix of people in the United States. 
Then probe for examples from the students’ own lives. 


18 Text pages 43-48 


'] If the United States has some 
parochials and some subjects, why 
call it a participant culture? 


_| How are the analytical questions 
related to the way in which politi- 
cal cultures are classified? 


Students should realize that participants predominate 
over both parochials and subjects in the United States. 


This brief exercise should remind students of the ana- 
lytical questions studied at the beginning of the lesson 
and should demonstrate their usefulness. 





Value Clarification 


Buddy’s Dilemma should be used at this point in the course. The dilemma appears on Class 
Handout 17 in the audiovisual kit. General suggestions about teaching moral dilemmas appear 
in the Teacher's Guide on pages 162-163. Several typical responses for this dilemma can be 


found on page 164. 





Ww Handouts required in next lesson 











Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 








10 POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be able to convert data presented in a table to a bar 
graph 

To know that, on the whole, citizens of the United 
States rank higher in political knowledge than citizens 
of the four other nations studied 


To be willing to choose one student’s work as outstand- 
ing from among the work of a group of students 


Reading 10 

Class Handout 5: Converting Tables to Bar Graphs 

Class Handout 6: Converting Tables to Line Graphs (dit- 
to master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 134-135) 





(| Distribute Class Handout 6 and tell students to fill it in as they do homework in preparation 
for the next lesson. Explain carefully how to make a line graph. All three tables in Reading 11 
contain data from five nations. Each student should work with data from one table, but the 
names of the same five nations will appear at the top of each table prepared. Each student 
should select three sets of data to show on the line graph, although there may be more than 
three sets on the table. Hence, each graph will have three lines as the blank space for the key 
implies. Each student should develop a key and indicate it in the space provided. Then he or 
she should plot the indicated points and draw the lines. Solicit questions to be sure that students 
know how to do this homework assignment. 


|| Will someone describe how the 
data in Readings 10-12 were gath- 
ered? 


[] GROUP woRK: Place the stu- 
dents into five groups depending 
on which table they converted into 
a bar graph. Have each group 
choose the best bar graph as an 
example to be posted on the bulle- 
tin board. Tell them to prepare oral 
answers to the questions under the 
tables. 


(| Let’s turn to the answers to the 
questions with Table 10A. What 
did the members of each group 
decide? 


() Follow the same procedure for 
Tables 1OB-10E. 


[| Which of the nations had the 
smallest percentage of alienated or 
parochial citizens? 


Make sure that the major pieces of information from the 
introduction to Reading 10 come out. You may wish to 
give a five minute lecture on sampling techniques to be 
sure that students have the major principles firmly in 
mind. 


This procedure should help all students to learn how to 
make and to judge the qualities of bar graphs. Circulate 
among the groups to give advice and help if needed. 
Post the outstanding graphs to serve as examples and to 
encourage good work. Permit about ten minutes for this 
activity. 


Each group should be able to answer quickly since its 
members will have already discussed the major points 
involved. 


The United States. Discuss the implications of this con- 
clusion for its meaning about the United States as a par- 
ticipant society. 
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Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 





11 POLITICAL ATTITUDES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be able to convert data presented in a table to a pie 
chart 


To know that Americans had more positive feelings 
about their government than the people from the other 
four nations did 


To be willing to choose one student’s work from among 
others as outstanding 


Reading 11 

Class Handout 6: Converting Tables to Line Graphs 

Class Handout 7: Converting Tables to Pie Charts (ditto 
master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide p. 136) 








-| Distribute Class Handout 7 and tell students to fill it in as they do homework for the next 
lesson. Explain carefully how to make a pie chart. This exercise should be easier than either 
of the previous two, since the students are restricted to one table and all of them can use varia- 
tions of the same key. Solicit questions to be sure that students know how to do the homework 
assignment. 


—_—— 





Divide the class into groups 


depending on which table they 
decided to work with on Handout 
6. If a group is too large, subdivide 
it. Tell each group to choose a line 
graph to be displayed, and to de- 
cide on an answer to each question. 


(| Let’s turn to the questions under 
Table 11A. What did the members 
of the group decide? 


_| Follow the same procedure with 
Tables 11B and LIC. 


This procedure is again designed to help each student 
learn how to make and judge the qualities of a graph— 
in this instance, a line graph. Circulate among the 
groups to give advice and help if needed. Post the out- 
standing graphs to serve as examples and to encourage 
good work. Permit about ten minutes for this activity. 


If a large group was subdivided, ask one of the sub- 
groups to supplement or contribute new ideas to the 
comments of the first sub-group. In any case, previous 
discussion should evoke speedy answers. 


Text pages 52-55/Handout and filmstrip required in next 
Zi lesson 
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Developing a positive 
self-concept 
Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 





12 POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The student will know how he feels about discussing 
politics in various situations 


A. To be able to convert data from a table to a pie chart 
B. To be able to gather data from a filmstrip 


To know that Americans participate widely in politics 
partly because they belong to so many voluntary organ- 
izations, were consulted about family decisions as chil- 
dren, debated public issues in school, and participated 
in decision-making in their jobs 


Reading 12 

Class Handout 7: Converting Tables to Pie Charts 

Filmstrip 1: Political Socialization in American Schools 
(filmstrip in AV kit; description on Guide pp. 136-137) 











(| Let’s begin with the four pic- 
tures on p. 57. In which situation 
would you feel most comfortable? 
least comfortable? Why? 


-| Let’s examine political socializa- 
tion in the United States through a 
filmstrip. This filmstrip has four 
parts, and we will discuss each 
part. In part 1, watch for the sociali- 
zation functions you see. Show 
frames 1-7. 


|] What socialization functions do 
you see in part 2? Show frames 8- 
bi 


|] What socialization functions do 
you see in part 3? Show frames 12- 
i hr 


_] What do you see in part 4? Show 
frames 18-21. 


(| Ask for pie charts for each of 
the five nations shown in Table 
12D. 


[| If time remains, discuss the 
questions under each table. If time 
is short, give summary answers 
rather than depend upon class dis- 
cussion. 


Different students will probably have different answers 
to this question. Try to bring their feelings to a con- 
scious level so that they are able to express themselves 
clearly. There is, of course, no “correct” answer to this 
question, so judgments about right or wrong should not 
be made. 


Many students have probably never before seen a film- 
strip with so few captions as this one. You may have to 
probe for the implications of each picture. Stop each 
picture to ask about the socialization function. This en- 
tire part has pictures which show schools conveying 
knowledge about government. 


These four pictures show schools as they inculcate alle- 
giance to symbols, particularly the flag. 


These frames show democratic practices within the 
school, such as school elections and council meetings. 
These activities prepare young people for full citizen- 
ship in later life. 


These frames show students taking part in various activ- 
ities out of school. Like school government, they social- 
ize children to a participatory society. 


Hold them up for the class to see or pass them around. 
Comment on particularly good examples. Make sure 
that students have learned how to make accurate charts. 


These tables carry clear implications for political social- 
ization and should require little explanation if students 
have done their homework. 


22 Text pages 56-62 


Explain the nature of the test if students ask questions 
about it. Assure them that they will be given adequate 
directions and plenty of time to complete their work. 


_| Tell students that they will be 
given an objective test covering 
Chapters 1, 2, 3 during the next 
class meeting. 


Ps} Objective Test 1 required in next lesson 











Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


13 POLITICAL ATTITUDES OF TODAY’S YOUNG 
AMERICANS 

A. To know a number of problems which concer young 

Americans 

B. To know that opinions about problems grow from 

values and knowledge 


To be willing to reveal one’s values by ranking prob- 
lems in the order of their importance 


A. To be able to write a short paragraph stimulated by 
a picture and its accompanying caption 

B. To be able to conduct a discussion about a question 
that is so controversial that the group cannot reach agree- 
ment on the answer. 


Reading 13 
Objective Test 1 (ditto master in AV kit) 





_| Administer the objective test. 


_| Let’s begin by defining political 
socialization again. 


_} What relationship do you find 
between political socialization and 
today’s reading? 


_| GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into groups of five or six. Tell them 
to rank the problems represented 
by the pictures on text pp. 63-66 in 
the order of their importance. 


_| REPORTS: Ask for reports. When 
reports differ, ask students to think 
about why the differences exist. 


_| WRITING EXERCISE: Each. stu- 
dent should select one picture from 
the chapter and answer in writing 
the question which accompanies it. 
Each answer should be in the form 
of a short paragraph. 


This test covers Chapters 1, 2, and 3. The questions test 
knowledge of content and ability to use learning skills. 
Typical students should require about fifteen minutes 
for the test, although they may require more for the first 
one or two in the course. Students like to have their 
tests returned promptly. They also like to have the 
number right indicated, rather than the number wrong, 
since this practice stresses the positive. 


Use this exercise to make sure that students know a 
sound definition of political socialization, such as the 
one found in the second paragraph of the introduction to 
Reading 12. 


Students should comment that the young people inter- 
viewed reflect the socialization process. 


Allow about ten minutes for this exercise, moving from 
one group to another to give assistance if needed. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be considerable disagreement 
within each group, so do not expect consensus. If some 
groups cannot agree, tell their members to get as close 
to consensus as they can. 


Students with different values will differ about the 
importance of the problems they have considered. Dif- 
ferences in the amount of information students have 
about particular problems will also cause differences in 
rank order. 


This exercise provides a wide choice of topics that inter- 
est most young people. The answers they write will 
probably vary widely. Circulate through the class to 
help any students who seem to have difficulty with this 
assignment. 


24 Text pages 62-68 











_] Ask several students to read 
their answers to the question on text 
p. 64 that asks, “To what degree can 
you trust your government?” 


_| What relationship do you see 
between this exercise and the ta- 
bles in Reading 12? 


If less than two students have chosen this question, shift 
to another. The answers will probably differ. Probe to 
find out if any differences in political socialization ac- 
count for the differences in attitude. Ask students about 
the opinions of their parents, friends, or peers. Try to 
get at the relationship between political socialization 
and opinions as adults. 


Use this question to tie together the two lessons about 
political socialization, as well as ideas from Readings 
9-11 which may crop up in the discussion. 


743) 





CHAPTER 4 





Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


Soviet Union 


Political Culture in the 





14 THE TSARIST HERITAGE 


A. To be able to make short oral reports to the class 
based on small group discussions 
B. To be able to gather evidence from pictures 


A. To know that such factors as the great diversity among 
the Russian people, the autocratic rule of the tsars, the 
parochial life of the peasants, and the revolutionary ideas 
of the reformers made peaceful, evolutionary change in 
Russia extremely unlikely 

B. To know that Russian peasants, nine-tenths of the 
population, lived isolated lives in small villages 


To be willing to choose a reporter for a small group and 
to help this person prepare a report 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 4 and Reading 14 





— Let’s start with the question for 
thought: Suppose you had won 
power in Russia and wanted to 
make basic reforms, would you 
have held a national referendum to 
find out what people wanted? 


(| GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into four groups. Tell each group to 
prepare a short report on the sub- 
ject assigned. Each should choose a 
reporter. All subjects relate to the 
previous discussion: 

A. To what degree were the Rus- 
sian people divided into different 
groups? 

B. How had Russia been governed 
under the tsars? 

C. What were the peasants like? 

D. What were the major ideas of 
the reformers and revolutionaries? 


(| REPORTS: Ask the reporters to 
give their accounts. 


(] Turn to the pictures on p. 73. 
How can you relate these pictures 
to the report about the peasants? 


Encourage students to express their ideas. Some may 
suggest that asking everyone for their ideas would be 
democratic and, therefore, good. Others will argue that 
asking for ideas through a referendum would probably 
accomplish little since most peasants, because they had 
limited experiences to draw on, would only ask for land 
and would have no other ideas to contribute. The social- 
ists, on the other hand, would probably want radical 
solutions, such as the abolition of religion, which would 
be unacceptable to most Russians. 


Allow about ten minutes for this activity. Move from 
one group to another to give help and advice if needed. 
Check to make certain the groups chose reporters. 


You may wish to write these subjects on the chalkboard, 
perhaps before class begins. 


When each student finishes, praise commendable parts 
of his or her report. Ask questions to tie the report to the 
ideas which emerged as the students discussed the 
question for thought. 


Students should agree that villages such as this one 
would promote a parochial political culture. The local 
market, crude transportation, and the lack of large pub- 
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lic buildings all indicate that the villages were cut off 
from the rest of the world. Hence, villages would proba- 


.) bly breed parochial trends. 
__ Now return to the question for Discuss the question again in the light of the evidence 
thought which opened the class. brought out during the class. 


Pa Filmstrip projector required in next lesson 








Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


[| Let’s make a chronology of the 
events described in the introduc- 
tion to Reading 15. Start with Au- 
gust 1914, the outbreak of World 
War I. 


(| Why was political socialization 
so important a problem for the 
Bolsheviks? 


(| According to the article in Read- 
ing 15, how does the Soviet govern- 
ment try to socialize its young peo- 
ple to their political roles? 


(| Suppose you were a Communist 
leader. How would you defend the 
practices listed on the chalkboard? 


(] Show the filmstrip on political 
socialization in the Soviet Union. 
Discuss each of its three parts sepa- 
rately. Begin with part 1, frames 
1-4. 


_) Show frames 5-9. 


_] Show frames 10-13. 


15 POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


A. To know that the Communists have stressed politi- 
cal socialization as a way to turn the Soviet Union’s 
diverse population into one people holding a common 
set of beliefs 

B. To know that Soviet schools are a major agent for 
political socialization 


A. To be able to gather data from a filmstrip 
B. To be able to infer the motives of a political regime 
from one of its official doctrines 


Reading 15 
Filmstrip 2: Political Socialization in the Soviet Union 
(filmstrip in AV kit; description on Guide p. 137) 





Have the students go through the first six paragraphs of 
the introduction, adding dates and events to the chro- 
nology. This exercise is designed to set the stage for the 
discussion of political socialization which follows. Each 
major event ought to be examined from the point of 
view of the problems of political socialization which it 
implies. 


Students should point to the wide gulf which separated 
peasants who had lived under the tsars from the sort of 
persons the Bolsheviks wanted Soviet citizens to be. 


Make a list on the chalkboard of the ways in which so- 
cialization takes place as the students name them. For 
example, the first paragraph mentions that young people 
should be required to “work for the common good.” 
The rest of the article contains many similar ideas. 


The students should be able to role play. They should 
be able to put themselves into the place of a Soviet 
leader who works hard to attain ends which he believes 
are good ones. From this point of view, people who do 
not sympathize with and support such ends are enemies 
of the people. The schools should strive to prevent more 
enemies from developing within the political system. 


Pause to have a student explain the function of each ac- 
tivity shown in a picture. Ask for a summary after frame 
4. The pictures show activities which communicate 
knowledge about the government. 


These pictures show activities designed to bring about 
allegiance to government. 


These pictures show activities of the Young Pioneers, 
the youth organization of the Communist Party. These 
activities socialize young Soviet citizens to the major 
political force in Soviet society, the C.P.S.U. Students 
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may wish to contrast these activities with the student 
governments found in American schools. 


(} OPTIONAL: If time remains, dis- This picture and its caption will probably touch off vig- 
cuss the illustration on p. 79. orous discussion. Encourage everyone to express an 
opinion without pressing for consensus. 


|_| Warn students that Essay Test 2 
covering Chapters 3 and 4 will be 
given during the next class period. 


pag) Essay Test 2 required in next lesson 











Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


16 POLITICAL CULTURE IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


A. To know that different groups have different political 
cultures within the Soviet Union 

B. To know why the Soviet Union developed the sort of 
political culture it has 


To be willing to participate in small group discussion 


To be able to interpret political cartoons 


Reading 16 
Essay Test 2 (ditto master in AV kit) 








(| Administer Essay Test 2. 


|_| Now let’s tum to pp. 44-45 to 
read the information found there 
about the three types of political 
culture. 


_]|GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into four groups. Assign each group 
one of the four following Soviet 
groups to work on: peasants, work- 
ers, intellectuals, and the political 
elite. Tell each group to prepare a 
report giving the characteristics of 
the Soviet group they are studying, 
focusing on characteristics which 
help to identify political culture. 


_]REPORTS: Ask for reports from 
each of the four groups. 


_l}In what ways does the political 
culture of the Soviet Union, which 
has just been described, differ from 
the political culture of the United 
States? 


|| Why did the sort of political cul- 
ture we have been discussing de- 
velop in the Soviet Union? 


|| Let’s turn to the cartoons on text 
p. 84. In what way, if any, do they 
criticize decisions of the political 
elite? 


This exercise should fix the major attributes of each of 
the three forms of political culture in the students’ 
minds. You may wish to review the picture exercise on 
pp. 45 and 46 in order to be sure that students can use 
the definitions they know as tools for thought. 


Circulate from one group to another to give assistance if 
needed and to encourage shyer students to speak out in 
this relatively non-threatening atmosphere. You might 
ask students who seldom speak what they think about 
the matter under discussion in order to encourage them 
to join the discussion. 


None of the groups should have trouble with the de- 
velopment of a report. Ask several members of each 
group to add supplementary remarks if some of the ma- 
jor points do not emerge in the remarks of the official 
reporter. 


Encourage discussion, focusing on the process of get- 
ting students to respond to each other’s comments rath- 
er than waiting for the teacher to intervene and ask a 
direct question. A question such as the following one 
helps to facilitate such exchanges: “What do you think 
of Joe’s remark, Peter?” 


Students should have a variety of suggestions stemming 
from the material at the end of the reading as well as 
from previous readings in the course. Again encourage a 
free exchange of ideas with students responding to each 
other. 


Discuss each cartoon in turn, focusing on the specific 
criticism implied in each caption and drawing. Students 
will probably be surprised to learn that the regime per- 
mits such criticism. You may wish to point out that the 
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government also allows underground newspapers to cir- 
culate and that it lets poets and folksingers read and 
sing in public. These criticisms have led many writers 
to argue that the Soviet Union is not a totalitarian state 
because it does permit criticism and does not control all 
means of expression. Students may wish to discuss this 
point at length. 
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Political Institutions in the 
United States 





Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 








_| What is this chapter about? 


[|] Let’s examine the analytical 
questions about institutions found 
in Reading 4 on p. 19. Have stu- 
dents read these questions and put 
them in their own words. 


(| Let’s examine the seven pictures 
on pp. 92-95. What did each de- 
velopment pictured contribute to 
the growth of a common colonial 
political culture? 


(| What beliefs, attitudes, values, 
and skills from the colonial period 
which are not shown in the pictures 
influenced the writers of the Con- 
stitution? 


|] How did this background differ 
from the backgrounds of the Rus- 
sian people in 1917? 


(|In what ways, then, would you 
expect the governments developed 
by these two groups to differ? 


17 THE COLONIAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


To be able to extract data from pictures and to relate it to 
information found in prose passages 


A. To know that the Constitution grew out of widespread 
experience with the theory and practice of politics dur- 
ing the colonial period 
B. To know analytical questions useful for the analysis 
of political institutions 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 5 and Reading 17 








Make sure that the students get at the main idea from 
Stating the Issue. It is stated most clearly in the last par- 
agraph. 


This exercise, like the similar one in Reading 9, should 
help to fix analytical questions in the minds of the stu- 
dents and remind them of the role which analytical 
questions play in the analysis of political systems in this 
course. 


Discuss one picture at a time, beginning with the por- 
trait of George Washington. Each of these pictures 
draws upon points made in the reading, and students 
should have little trouble relating the pictures to ideas 
which they had studied the night before. Some teachers 
may wish to divide the students into seven groups, as- 
signing one picture to each. In any case, this exercise 
will probably take ten or fifteen minutes of class time, 
since some students may wish to read from the docu- 
ments as they answer questions. 


Students should remember several additional factors in 
colonial life, such as the writings of John Locke and the 
veto power exercised by kings over the acts of colonial 
legislatures. 


A number of differences should spring to the students’ 
minds. They should be able to contrast the long experi- 
ence with self-government in America with the limited 
experience in Russia. They should be able to point to 
the existence of colonial charters and legislatures and 
contrast them with the failure to develop similar trends 
in Russia. 


Permit only a few suggestions to emphasize the rela- 
tionship between political culture and institutions. 


oz Text pages 87 -96/Handout required in next lesson 








Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 


18 AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS: FEDERALISM 


A. To be able to analyze brief descriptions of political 
problems and to relate them to the appropriate level of 
government 

B. To be able to gather data from pictures 


A. To know some of the advantages and some of the 
disadvantages of federalism 

B. To know that different levels of government are re- 
sponsible for handling various governmental problems 


Reading 18 
Class Handout 8: Six Cases in Federalism (ditto master 
in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 137-138) 





L] What is federalism? 


L| How does federalism work in 
practice? 


|_| Distribute Class Handout 8. 
Let’s discuss this material to help 
us understand federalism. 


|] Now let’s turn to the pictures on 
p. 101. How was each level of gov- 
ernment involved in the Little 
Rock crisis? 


L] What are some of the advantages 
of federalism which have emerged 
from our discussion? 


_] What are some of the disadvan- 
tages of federalism? 


Permit several students to volunteer answers, writing 
them on the chalkboard if this procedure will help to 
clarify points. 


This question, much like the first one, should reveal 
how clearly the students understand federalism. 


The handout contains six brief descriptions of political 
problems that might arise in the United States. Students 
are supposed to identify the level of government-—na- 
tional, state, local, or some combination of these — which 
would be responsible for each problem. Problem 1 con- 
cerns local government; problem 2, the national govern- 
ment; problems 3 and 4, a combination of national, 
state, and local; problem 5, national and state; and prob- 
lem 6, national. Students may wish to refer to the appro- 
priate clauses of the Constitution as they think about 
these issues. 


Students should first read the caption at the bottom of 
text p. 100 and then discuss each picture. For each, they 
should identify the level or levels of the government 
involved and cite appropriate constitutional provisions 
supporting this involvement. 


The students should be able to name a number of ad- 
vantages, such as flexibility and protection of rights by 
one level of society when another level violates them. 


Again students should be able to name several disad- 
vantages, such as the dispersal of authority and the pos- 
sibility of a contest for power taking place. 
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Clarifying values 


Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


19 AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS: CHECKS AND 
BALANCES 


To recognize explicitly and place value upon the con- 
clusion that the system of checks and balances protects 
citizens against abuses of governmental power 


A. To know several ways in which each of the three 
branches of government checks the other two branches 
B. To know that the writers of the Constitution de- 
veloped a set of checks and balances to protect against 
the abuse of power 


A. To be able to work cooperatively in small groups 
B. To be able to give short reports based on small group 
discussions 


Reading 19 


Sora 








|] GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into three groups if it is small, and 
into six groups if it is large. Assign 
one (or two) groups to the legisla- 
tive branch, one (or two) to the ex- 
ecutive, and one (or two) to the ju- 
dicial. Tell each group to identify 
three important powers given to its 
branch under the Constitution. 


[|] REPORTS: Take reports from 
each group. If two groups work on 
the same topic, have one supple- 
ment the other. 


(| GROUP WORK: Have the legisla- 
tive group list checks it has on the 
executive, the executive on the ju- 
dicial, and the judicial on the legis- 
lative. 


|] REPORTS: Again take reports as 
in the previous exercise, pausing 
for discussion or to have one group 
supplement the report of another. 


(] GROUP WORK: Have the legisla- 
tive group list checks it has on the 
judicial, the executive on the leg- 
islative, and the judicial on the 
executive. 


(| REPORTS: Again take reports. 


() Why were checks and balances 
built into the Constitution? 


This class period will be organized around group work 
and reports. The discourse will move from group to re- 
port to discussion to group and so forth. Circulate 
among the groups as students discuss to give help if 
needed and to evaluate discussion techniques carried 
on independently. You may wish to comment on discus- 
sion techniques if any particular development gives you 
a good opportunity to do so. Students should have little 
difficulty finding powers assigned to their branch of the 
government in this first group work session. 


Each group should choose its own reporter automatical- 
ly by this time in the course. If a group has not done so, 
ask the students why not. 


Again circulate to give help. Make sure that each group 
has chosen a different person for reporter from the one it 
used for the first exercise in the lesson. 


You may wish to point out particular techniques of re- 
porters which work well, such as well-organized notes 
and speaking in a loud voice. 


Follow the same procedures as in the previous exercise. 


Follow the same procedures as in the previous exercise. 


Make sure that students understand the distrust of gov- 
ernmental power which the founding fathers felt. They 
developed checks and balances partly because of this 
distrust, which grew out of their colonial experiences 
and their reading of political philosophers. 
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_} How does the system of checks Work toward the valuing objective for this lesson. Stu- 
and balances affect you? dents should see that the system of checks and balances 
) helps to prevent the abuse of power by any individual 
or group of individuals in the government and hence 
supports the rights of citizens. 


6h) Record player required in next lesson 











Clarifying values 


Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


20 AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS: INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


To clarify feelings about the value of personal liberties 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 


A. To know specific individual rights guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights 
B. To know how and why the Bill of Rights was written 


To be able to gather data from a recording 
Reading 20 


Recording 1: Search and Seizure (record in AV kit; script 
on Guide pp. 138-139) 








| What is the Bill of Rights? 


|| Why was the Bill of Rights writ- 
ten? 


_] Play the first part of the record- 
ing, Search and Seizure, stopping at 
the end of the first version. Ask stu- 
dents if any rights had been violated. 


|] Now finish the recording. Ask if 
any rights have been violated. 


_| Ask what the youth could do 
under these circumstances. 


_| How valuable is constitutional 
protection such as this to you? 


L| Now let’s turn to the examples 
you developed as part of your 
homework assignment. Who would 
like to read one? 


Students should respond quickly that the Bill of Rights 
is the first ten amendments to the Constitution. 


Make sure that the respondents know the major pieces 
of information from the introduction which bear on this 
issue. 


No rights were violated in this version of the play. All 
localities have laws or ordinances against excessive 
noise at night, and the officers in the play were enforc- 
ing one of these laws. 


In this version of the play, police searched a private 
home without a warrant, a violation of the Fourth 
Amendment. 


The students should know that his lawyer could have 
the evidence seized by the police banned from court on 
the grounds that the search had been illegal. If taken to 
jail, the young man also had a right to make a telephone 
call to let someone know what happened. 


Here, work toward the valuing objective of the lesson. 
Encourage students to express their opinions freely and 
to think about what it would be like to live in a society 
where the authorities could search without a warrant at 
any time. Do not press for consensus on this issue; let 
students challenge each other. 


Discuss an example from a volunteer. Ask the other stu- 
dents if the example is an accurate one. They should be 
able to identify the clause of the Bill of Rights which 
forbids whatever it is that the example focuses on. En- 
courage students to express their opinions about the 
value of the constitutional protection involved in the 
case. 
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CL) Take additional examples for the Follow the same procedure as in the first example. 
remainder of the class period. 
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EAT Lio 


Political Institutions in the 
Soviet Union 





Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


21 DEMOCRATIC CENTRALISM 


A. To know the four principles on which the Soviet 
Union has built the system of democratic centralism 

B. To know that the Soviet Union uses the system of 
democratic centralism to justify one-party rule 


To be able to infer the consequences of principles such 
as democratic centralism for the organization of a govern- 
ment 


To clarify feelings about the importance of minority 
rights to the good life 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 6 and Reading 21 








(} According to Stating the Issue, 
what is the major structural differ- 
ence between governmental insti- 
tutions in the United States and the 
Soviet Union? 


[] Let’s trace the history of the 
C.P.S.U. How many members did it 
have in 1917? 


[] Why do you suppose the 
C.P.S.U. established the provisions 
for voting that it did in the 1918 
and 1924 constitutions? 


[) What was Lenin’s argument 
about the role of the Party during 
the socialist stage of the revolution? 


7] Now let’s study the four major 
principles of democratic centralism. 


(| How would you like to live un- 
der this system, particularly under 
the third and fourth principles? 


(| Turn to the defense of democrat- 
ic centralism in the article. What is 
that defense? 


This question should focus the attention of students on 
the one-party structure of the Soviet Union. 


Some 250,000 from a population of about 160,000,000. 
Students may wish to discuss the implications of this 
small number. 


Students should remember that the peasants had fewer 
elected representatives to the government, an obvious 
attempt to reduce their power in favor of workers and 
others who would be more likely to support the 
GP-S-U; 


This argument helps to explain the policies which the 
Party established. The Party represented those who 
understood the principles of the revolution, Lenin 
argued, and only these people could be trusted with 
power. 


Go over each principle carefully, concentrating particu- 
larly on the third and fourth and on their implications 
for individuals in the society. 


Concentrate here on the values issue. Do not press for 
consensus, but try to get students to bring out the impli- 
cations for minority rights of these principles. In the 
process, they should clarify values about minority 
rights. 


The students ought to be able to bring out the major 
points with little trouble. The defense rests upon sever- 
al assumptions, perhaps the most important being that 
party officials are likely to know what is best for every- 
one. Students will probably want to discuss these as- 
sumptions. 
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‘|How does the article define Concentrate on this definition. Point out that different 

democratic? What do you think of people give different meanings to words such as demo- 

this definition? cratic. To communicate, we must know which meaning 
a person uses. 


L} Turn to the question for thought. Spend the remainder of the period focusing on this val- 
ue issue. 


39 


Knowledge goals 


Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


(| What percent of the Soviet peo- 
ple belong to the C.P.S.U.? 


(| Turn to the diagram in the intro- 
duction. What does it show? 


-] Who really controls the Party? 


[| What sorts of people join the 
C.P.S.U. at various levels? 


[]) How does a person become a 
member of the C.P.S.U.? of an 
American political party? 


(] What are the duties of a party 
member in the C.P.S.U.? 


(] What does a person get from par- 
ty membership? 


(} What do these differences in par- 
ty structure reveal about the differ- 
ences in the political systems of the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union? 


22 THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


A. To know the characteristics and the duties of mem- 
bers of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

B. To know the functions of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union 


To clarify feelings about the role of minority views in a 
political system 


To be able to gather data from a chart showing organiza- 
tional structure 


Reading 22 





About six percent. Students may be surprised to note 
how small this percentage is, and they may wish to dis- 
cuss the implications for a democratic society of a policy 
which restricts membership in the nation’s only politi- 
cal party to one person in seventeen. 


Have students analyze the diagram carefully and draw 
conclusions from it. They should note the hierarchical 
nature of the Party and the way that the upper levels of 
the Party control. 


This matter is so important that the point about central 
control should be made specifically. 


Students should be able to pick out the characteristics of 
party members from the descriptions in the article. 
They may wish to make a list of adjectives that describe 
the ideal party member as part of this exercise. 


The process is described clearly in the article. On the 
other hand, there is no official initiation into an Ameri- 
can political party. A person simply registers with a par- 
ty and can then take part in its affairs, such as voting in a 
primary election. This contrast will probably strike stu- 
dents as interesting and provocative. 


These duties in terms of work, financial support, time, 
and enthusiasm emerge clearly in the article. 


Again the rewards are clear. 


Students should want to advance hypotheses in answer 
to this question. Make sure that they can support their 
hypotheses with enough data to make them worthy of 
discussion. 
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Value Clarification 


Olga’s Dilemma should be used at this point in the course. The dilemma appears on Class 
Handout 18 in the audiovisual kit. General suggestions about teaching moral dilemmas ap- 
pear in the Teacher’s Guide on pages 162-163. Several typical responses for this dilemma can 
be found on page 165. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


SS e—eeE—E eee 


[| According to the introduction, 
what are several ways in which the 
constitutions of the Soviet Union 
and the United States appear to be 
similar? 


[| According to the introduction, 
what are some of the major differ- 
ences in the two documents? 


_] GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into seven groups. Assign each 
group a chapter or chapters of the 
Soviet constitution found in the 
Appendix as follows: Group 1— 
Chapter 1; Group 2—Chapter 2; 
Group 3—Chapter 3; Group 4— 
Chapter 5; Group 5—Chapter 9; 
Group 6—Chapter 10; Group 7— 
Chapters 11 and 12. Tell each 
group to identify one or two major 
provisions of the Soviet constitu- 
tion which are strikingly similar to 
or different from that of the United 
States. 


(| REPORTS: Ask each group to re- 
port its findings. 


| How do these differences in in- 
stitutions affect government in the 
two nations? 


23 THE FORMAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
U.S.S.R. 


A. To know major differences between the constitutions 
of the Soviet Union and the United States 

B. To know the ways in which these differences reflect 
the nature of democratic and authoritarian governments 


To be able to infer the meaning for a society of clauses 
in a constitution 

To be willing to discuss in small groups and to make 
reports based on that discussion 


Reading 23, including materials from the Appendix of 
the textbook 





Students will probably mention such features as univer- 
sal suffrage, guarantees of fundamental rights, the feder- 
al system, and clauses to protect individual rights. 


Students may mention the lack of checks and balances 
in the Soviet document, the right to work found there 
but not in the U.S. Constitution, the power of small 
groups to pass laws between legislative sessions in the 
Soviet Union, and differences in the ways that the two 
constitutions protect the rights of individuals. 


Different groups will take varying quantities of time for 
this exercise. Each group should focus only on those 
sections of the constitution which have been set off in 
color. You may wish to end this section of the lesson 
when each group has identified one or two issues to dis- 
cuss, even if all groups have not finished examining the 
entire chapter to which they were assigned. Move from 
one group to another during this exercise to give help 
and to be sure that each group has chosen a reporter. 


Each group should have elected a reporter as a matter of 
course. Move rapidly through this exercise, asking 
members of groups other than the one for which a report- 
er speaks to ask clarification questions, but do not per- 
mit extended discussion. 


Students should present a variety of generalizations in 
answer to this question. In each case, try to associate 
what the student says with the difference between a 
democratic and an authoritarian government by asking 
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questions to bring out this contrast. The remainder of 
the class period should be devoted to this activity. 


L} Warn students that Objective 
Test 2 covering Chapters 4-6 will 
be given the next class period. 


43 Objective Test 2 and handout required in next lesson 








Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


(| Administer Objective Test 2. 
[|] What is pluralism? 


[] What is monism? 


[| Why does the textbook claim that 
the Soviet Union is a monistic 
society? 


[} GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into four groups, telling each group 
to prepare a report about party con- 
trol by one device: ideology, party 
organization, formal government 
institutions, and the position of par- 
ty members in key government 
jobs. 


(| REPORTS: Have each group re- 
port its findings to the class through 
a reporter. 


[| Let’s go back to the principles of 
democratic centralism found on p. 
112. How is this philosophy related 
to the control of the C.P.S.U.? 


_] GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into several groups and give each 
group a dittoed copy of Class Hand- 
out 9. Tell them to cut up the dit- 





24 THE LINKS BETWEEN PARTY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


A. To know four ways in which the Communist Party 
controls the government of the Soviet Union 

B. To be able to state differences between pluralistic 
and monistic societies 


To be able to make inferences from data found on a class 
handout 


To be willing to work cooperatively in small groups 


Objective Test 2 (ditto master in AV kit) 

Reading 24 

Class Handout 9: Government Operations in the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. (ditto master in the AV kit; facsimile 
on Guide pp. 139-140) 





This question is designed to be sure that students recall 
the definition of pluralism found in the first paragraph of 
the introduction to this reading on page 121. 


A definition can be found in the second paragraph of the 
introduction. Students should recall it without difficulty. 


Permit the students to discuss this issue at some length, 
focusing on the manner in which real power concentrates 
in the hands of a few people despite seemingly demo- 
cratic provisions in the constitution. 


Circulate from one group to the other as the students 
discuss, watching particularly for students who do not 
seem to participate. Encourage them to do so, perhaps 
by interjecting a question directed at such a student. 


As students report, make sure that the ties between one 
type of control and another emerge clearly. 


After reviewing the four methods of party control found 
on pp. 121 and 122, the students should be able to relate 
practices and principles easily. They should be encour- 
aged to contrast this system of government with the 
ways in which the government of the United States 
works. 


Paragraphs numbered 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, and 12 apply to 
the United States. Those numbered 2, 5, 8, 9, and 10 
apply to the Soviet Union. Circulate from one group to 
another to listen to the discussion about why the para- 
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toed sheets so that each piece of 
paper contains only one numbered 
paragraph. Then ask them to ar- 
range the paragraphs into two 
groups—those which apply to the 
Soviet government and those which 
apply to the government of the 
United States. 


[| REPORTS: Ask one group to re- 
port its scheme of classification. 
The students should identify the 
paragraphs by number and give a 
reason for classifying each one as 


they did. 


(| Let’s list the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a monistic system 
based on what we have learned 
today. 


(_] OPTIONAL: Essay Test 3 covering 
Chapters 5 and 6 should be adminis- 
tered at this time. Set aside an extra 
day if you plan to use it. 


graphs should be placed in one category or the other. 
Students should be able to perform this exercise in 
about ten minutes. 


The remaining groups should listen to this first report 
and then indicate whether or not they agree with it, giv- 
ing their arguments in case of disagreement. This exer- 
cise should provide an evaluation of the degree to 
which students understand major differences between 
the American and the Soviet systems of government. 


You may wish to make two lists on the chalkboard as 
students volunteer comments. There will probably be 
considerable disagreement, and you may wish to enter 
the same item in each of the columns if the class divides 
strongly over an issue. 
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CHAE Tibia 


Political Decision-Makers in the 


United States 





Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


25 THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF POLITICAL 
DECISION-MAKERS 


A. To know analytical questions associated with politi- 
cal decision-makers 

B. To know generalizations about the social back- 
grounds of American political decision-makers 


A. To be able to gather data from tables 
B. To be able to report orally about decisions made by a 
small group 


To begin to decide whether people of one social back- 
ground can adequately represent constituents of another 
background 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 7 and Reading 25 








_| What are the five concepts on 
which this course is based? 


| Which concept will we study in 
Unit 4? 


|| Will someone please tell us the 
difference betweeen political deci- 
sion-makers who are leaders and 
those who are not? 


_] Will someone quickly name the 
five important types of political 
decision-makers in the United 
States? 


_| Now let’s turn to the analytical 
questions about political decision- 
makers found on p. 19. 


_] Will someone describe the way 
in which the political scientist 
whose research appears in Reading 
25 studied congressmen? 


|} GROUP woRK: Divide the class 
into five groups. Assign one of the 
five tables in the reading to each 
group. Tell them to prepare group 
answers to the study questions 
beneath their table, paying particu- 
lar attention to the last question in 
each case. 


Use this question as a quick review to put this chapter 
in the context of the entire course. 


Students may wish to comment on the pictures on text 
p. 125 as they answer this question. 


This distinction emerges clearly in Stating the Issue. 
Students should have it fixed in their minds before they 
study these two chapters, so a few minutes discussion — 
perhaps by using examples orally to test understand- 
ing —may be warranted. 


This information, also found in Stating the Issue, should 
help to set the stage for work throughout this chapter. 


You may wish to have students read these questions 
aloud to make sure that everyone hears them and recog- 
nizes their importance. 


This recitation question checks recall of data from the 
introduction to the reading. The students may wish to 
speculate about the importance and validity of research 
of this type. 


Circulate from one group to another, paying particular 
attention to the manner in which the students handle 
the last questions under the tables, all of which involve 
value issues. Encourage groups to report differences of 
opinion on these issues if the members do not achieve 
consensus. 
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(| REPORTS: Ask each group to re- When all groups have reported, open a full discussion of 
port briefly, holding discussion of the values issue. Each table raises the same issue in a 


4 the reports until all have been different form. Students will probably disagree strongly 
heard. about the fairness of representation in American politics 
and will want to spend the remainder of the class in this 

discussion. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 
Clarifying values 


Materials 





| Let’s start by reviewing the main 
ideas in the introduction to this 
reading. What does the Constitu- 
tion say about the qualifications of a 
candidate for the Presidency? 


(| What roles does an American 
President play once he wins office? 


| In your own words, tell me what 
each “test” means as I read its title 
and call on you. 


] GROUP WORK: Distribute Hand- 
out 10. Divide the class into as 
many groups as there are candi- 
dates on the material you distrib- 
ute. The handouts have data about 
six candidates, but you may wish 
to prepare additional dittoes on 
candidates after 1968. Tell each 
group to fill in the blanks under its 
candidate’s name on the chart pro- 
vided with the handout. 


_] REPORTS: As each group reports, 
have each individual student fill in 
the information on his own chart. 


26 THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTS 


A. To know that most American Presidents have come 
from similar social backgrounds 

B. To know that in recent elections, many Presidential 
candidates have had characteristics quite different from 
those of past Presidents 


To be able to fill in a chart from data gathered from 
short biographies 


To clarify feelings about the relationship of social back- 
grounds and role in politics 


Reading 26 

Class Handout 10: The Characteristics of Recent Presi- 
dential Candidates (ditto masters in AV kit; facsimi- 
les on Guide pp. 140-143) 





These qualifications can be found in the first full para- 
graph on p. 132. Students should know them to make 
the contrast with the “nine tests” clear. 


These roles emerge in the second full paragraph on p. 
132. If some students do not seem to understand the 
roles clearly, you may wish to explain some of them in 
more detail. 


This brief exercise should enable you to call on some 
students who do not volunteer often. Read one of the 
tests. Then give a student who hesitates time to read the 
passage and make a reasonable response in order to 
encourage class participation without threat of failure. 
Several students may wish to respond to one of the 
tests, but do not take too much time on this relatively 
easy activity. 


Move from one group to another during this activity, 
giving help as needed. 


Try to get the reporters to use one or two words in their 
reports in order to make the process of filling in the 
charts easy. 
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c 


_] Have the characteristics of Presi- 
dential candidates changed in re- 
cent years compared to the years 
before 1960? 


(] How do you account for these 
changes? 


(| Do you think that these changes 
are good changes for a democratic 
society? 


The characteristics seem to have changed in a number 
of ways which the chart will make clear. Students 
should be able to identify these ways quickly. 


Encourage students to hypothesize. They will mention 
a number of developments and should be challenged to 
give evidence to support their viewpoints. 


The answer to this question depends on the values of 
the respondent. Encourage discussion without trying to 
arrive at consensus. Try to focus discussion on the value 
issues involved. 


49 Record player and handout required in next lesson 








Developing learning skills 
Developing a positive 
self-concept 


Knowledge goals 


Materials: 





(| Distribute Class Handout 11 as 
students enter the room and tell 
them to read the first two questions. 
Play Part 1 of the recording, stop- 
ping at the first lock groove long 
enough for students to answer ques- 
tions 1-2. Then play Part 2, pause 
while students answer questions 
3-4, play Part 3, and pause again 
while students complete the hand- 
out. 


_] Now let’s turn to today’s reading. 
What is the major difference be- 
tween parties in the United States 
and the Soviet Union? 


] What do the constitutions of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
say about parties? 


~] Now let’s make a list of the major 
functions of American political par- 
ties. 


[]Turn to the pictures on pp. 138 
and 139. Which activities could you 
do now? Which ones might you be 
able to do in the future? 


27 GETTING ELECTED: THE ROLE OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


A. To be able to gather information from a recorded in- 
terview 
B. To be able to interpret a campaign photograph 


To know what political activities one would feel com- 
fortable doing as a teenager and might be able to do in 
the future 


A. To know the functions of political parties in the 
American political system 
B. To know the functions of a party organizer 


Reading 27 

Class Handout 11: An Interview with Clifford Jones, 
State Chairman of the Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania (ditto master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 
143-144) 

Recording 2: An Interview with Clifford Jones, State 
Chairman of the Republican Party in Pennsylvania 
(record in AV kit; script on Guide pp. 144- 148) 


The questions on the handout relate this reading to other 
readings in Chapter 7. You may wish to circulate through 
the class to help students who are having trouble with 
the questions on the handout. After the students have 
finished work on the handout, you may wish to discuss 
issues which the sound filmstrip has raised. 


This review question should provoke comments about 
the differences between a one-party and a two-party 
system. 


Again students should remember that the Soviet consti- 
tution mentions parties while the Constitution of the 
United States does not. 


Start a list on the chalkboard as students make sugges- 
tions from their notes or the text. Since this exercise is 
comparatively easy, it provides an opportunity to in- 
volve students who do not usually volunteer to speak. 
Some teachers may choose to assign each of four or five 
such students a paragraph from which to get information 
about one function. Except for the last paragraph, each 
paragraph in the reading describes at least one function. 


Call upon a number of students in an attempt to get 
each to recognize his or her self-image. Most students 
will probably report that they can do one or more of the 
activities pictured. 
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_] Now let’s turn back to the cam- 
paign kerchief on p. 135. To what 
values does it appeal? 


[] Would it be better for the nation 
if the two parties were more dif- 
ferent and consistently took oppos- 
ing stands on key issues? 


L] OPTIONAL: How have political 
parties been in the news lately? 


Probe behind the obvious answers to get at the values 
which underlie the activities illustrated on the kerchief. 


Encourage debate on this issue raised in the last para- 
graph of the reading. There is, of course, no “correct” 
answer. Hence, you might encourage discussion to get 
at the advantages and disadvantages of the proposal 
without pressing for consensus. 


This question will be most appropriate in election 
years, although it may prove fruitful at any time. 


Byll 








Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 





|] What is an interest group? 


L] Turn to pp. 142 and 143. In what 
sense is each organization pictured 
here an interest group? 


|| What policies would you expect 
each interest group pictured to 
support? 


CL] Let’s use the CIO-PAC as an 
example. How does an_ interest 
group work? 


L] But isn’t this practice undemo- 
cratic? Interest groups work for 
special concessions rather than for 
the common good, don’t they? 
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28 GETTING ELECTED: THE ROLE OF 
INTEREST GROUPS 


A. To know how interest groups function in a democrat- 
ic and pluralistic society 

B. To be able to define the term “interest group” and to 
give several examples 


To be able to make inferences from pictorial evidence 


To clarify feelings about whether interest groups con- 
tribute constructively to the workings of a pluralistic 
political system 


Reading 28 


Try to get a precise definition as well as a number of 
examples. 


The students should be able to interpret each picture in 
the light of their definition of an interest group. 


Start with any one and discuss each of them so long as 
the discussion seems profitable. Ask respondents for the 
reasons for their statements. You may choose to discuss 
only two or three of the pictures, since this discussion 
may establish your point. 


Trace through the activities of the example from the 
reading. Students should be able to pick out the major 
activities of the CIO-PAC in this example with little 
trouble. 


This question should arouse spirited discussion. Some 
students may suggest that there is no common good. 
Others may argue that the common good is only the sum 
of all special interests. Differing points of view ought to 
raise questions about'the nature of a pluralistic society. 
These questions could be answered from viewpoints 
representing both pluralistic and monistic societies. 


ie pages 140-145/Filmstrip projector required in next 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


29 HOW A BLACK WOMAN GOT TO 
CONGRESS: THE CASE OF SHIRLEY 
CHISHOLM 


A. To know the four major types of senators and repre- 
sentatives in the United States 

B. To know the techniques which Shirley Chisholm 
used to gain and maintain the support of her followers 


To be able to gather data from a filmstrip 


To clarify feelings about the role of women in political 
life in the United States 


Reading 29 

Filmstrip 3: Representative Shirley Chisholm: First 
Black Woman in Congress (filmstrip in AV kit; de- 
scription on Guide pp. 148-149) 











|| What have we studied so far in 
this chapter? 


L] What were the four major types 
of politicians in the United States 
Senate after World War II? 


LlInto which group does Mrs. 
Chisholm fall? 


L] Let’s look at a filmstrip showing 
some of Mrs. Chisholm’s activities. 
As you view each frame, make 
notes about what she is doing and 
to what group she appeals. 


L] What generalization can you 
make on the basis of the pictures in 
this filmstrip? 


L] Do you think that women ought 


to be \involved in activity such as 
this? 


This question should lead to a short review of the pre- 
vious four lessons. This review should highlight Mrs. 
Chisholm’s unique qualities. She comes from a social 
background different from that of most political deci- 
sion-makers, did not have the support of local party 
officials, and was so independent that many interest 
groups did not support her with enthusiasm. These 
points should emerge in the discussion. 


Students should be able to recall these four types — pa- 
tricians, amateur politicians, professional politicians, 
and agitators —and describe their characteristics. 


Students should quickly identify her as a professional 
politician, although some may wish to argue that she is 
an amateur. 


Discuss each picture as it appears. Ask students to think 
about the purpose of each activity pictured and to make 
notes about each picture. 


Students should be able to generalize about the variety 
of groups to which Mrs. Chisholm appeals and the var- 
ied ways in which she appeals to them. 


This question raises the value issue for the day and may 
touch off a spirited controversy. The subject gives stu- 
dents an opportunity to discuss the roles of men and 
women in democratic societies. Teachers should help 
students to see the value positions behind their stands 
through skillful questioning designed to probe for un- 
derlying and perhaps unrecognized values. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


30 GAINING AND MAINTAINING SUPPORT: 
THE CASE OF WALTER HICKEL 


A. To know that appointed government officials must 
maintain support in different ways and from different 
people than elected officials 

B. To know that government executives must please the 
President if they wish to remain in office 


To be able to gather information from tables 


To begin to consider whether a government official 
should fight for his values when they differ from those 
of his superior or should support policies based on a 
different value position of someone in authority 


Reading 30 








What group of political leaders 
does Reading 30 describe? 








[| In what sense does a govern- 
ment executive such as Hickel have 
followers? 


[|] What talents do the characteris- 
tics described in Tables 30A, 30B, 
and 30C imply? 


[jLet’s turn to the case of Walter 
Hickel. What position did he hold 
and how did he get it? 


[]Whose support was Hickel 
trying to gain in the incidents de- 
scribed in this reading? 


(| What did he do to anger Presi- 
dent Nixon and other members of 
the administration? 


(] Do you think that the President 
should have fired him? 


C|If Hickel disagreed with the 
administration’s policies, should he 
have resigned? 


Walter Hickel was a government executive, as the read- 
ing makes clear. 


Students may have difficulty with this concept, although 
the reading tries to make the point clear. Groups such as 
other government employees, interest groups in the 
wider society, and elected officials with particular inter- 
ests in a field are all followers of key appointed officials. 
Students should contrast these followers with the voters 
who are the particular followers of elected officials. 


Students may mention such talents as vigor stemming 
from youthful energy, experience stemming from ca- 
reers outside government, initiative stemming from the 
same source, or intelligence implied by college educa- 
tion. Students may wish to discuss the differences in 
background of government executives and other persons 
shown in the tables. 


Students should recall that President Nixon appointed 
him Secretary of the Interior. Probe to be sure that stu- 
dents know what a Secretary of the Interior is supposed 
to do. 


Hickel seemed to be working for the support of young 
people and of people interested in saving and i IMIpTOVanE 
the environment. 


Several of his activities offended administrative officials 
as the articles in the reading make clear. 


This question may provoke controversy. There are good 
arguments on both sides of the issue, and students 
should be encouraged to present them without trying to 
arrive at consensus. 


This question will also probably touch off a spirited dis- 
cussion, since it has no single correct answer. 
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ie 


(] Do elected officials face the The two groups have both similar and different prob- 

same problems of gaining and _ lems. You may wish to make two lists on the chalkboard, 

maintaining support as appointed one for similar problems and one for different ones. The 

officials do? students should recognize, however, that all people in 
democratic politics have to face the problem of gaining 
and maintaining support. 
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Clarifying values 


Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 





31 THE POWER ELITE ON A LOCAL LEVEL 


To begin to consider the implications of a power elite 
for the maintenance of a democratic society 


A. To know how a political scientist conducts a case 
study 

B. To know the concept of a power elite and to be able 
to describe how one operates on a local level 


To be able to generalize from a case study 


Reading 31 











[] GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into groups of five to six students 
each. Tell each group to work out a 
description of the way in which a 
political scientist conducts a poll 
(see pp. 48 and 49), and a case 
study (p. 155). 


[] REPORTS: Ask one group to re- 
port its findings. Then have other 
groups supplement the comments 
made. Make sure that the major 
techniques of the two methods 
emerge. 


[| Will someone please tell us the 
story of the establishment of an 
International Trade Council in 
Regional City? 


(] In what sense, if any, was this 
activity political? 


_] How was this activity related to 
the way in which a pluralistic soci- 
ety operates? 


[1] Would you expect a develop- 
ment such as this one to happen in 
the Soviet Union? 


(] Suppose a power elite wanted to 
work for or against a piece of legis- 
lation, such as a proposal to build 
new highways. How would _ its 
members have to operate? 


Most research in modern political science uses one of 
these two techniques. Students should be able to pick 
out the major aspects of each technique quickly from 
the brief descriptions in the textbook. Move from one 
group to another to answer questions if any arise. 


You may wish to make lists of procedures on the chalk- 
board as students report and comment. Students should 
finish this exercise with knowledge about political sci- 
ence methods. 


Call on a volunteer to tell the story and on other stu- 
dents to fill in any details which are omitted. 


Some students may see no political implications to the 
establishment of a trade council. In other situations, 
however, a local political body might have formed a 
council. The council will probably have many functions 
which political bodies might perform elsewhere. 


Here students should see the point quickly. In a plural- 
istic society, government and private citizens share 
power. This organization makes a good example of pri- 
vate power operating in a semi-political field. 


Most students will recognize that independent power 
centers such as the one described in this reading do not 
exist in the Soviet Union. This conclusion will open a 
discussion of differences between a pluralistic and a 
monistic society if you wish the discussion to go in this 
direction. 


The techniques used in the case study would not work 
if the political issue involved elected or appointed offi- 
cials. Students may suggest that the members of the 
elite might put personal pressure on officials or work 
through interest groups to support or oppose a particular 
measure. 
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C1 Do you think that a power elite Elicit discussion of this value issue without trying to 
such as the one described in this arrive at consensus. 

reading threatens democratic gov- 

ernment? 


Dy 











Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 





32 CHANGING LEADERS IN THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


A. To know the constitutional provisions for changing 
elected political leaders 

B. To know what happened to transfer power within 
the government following the assassination of President 
Kennedy 


To develop skill in writing essay examinations 


To begin to think about the role of national heroes or 
martyrs in a nation’s political culture. 


Reading 32 








(| Let’s start with the pictures 
shown on text page 162. Why do 
people visit the graves of famous 
political leaders? 


|] What does the Constitution say 
about replacing elected officials 
such as representatives, senators, 
the President, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent? 


L] Will someone please describe 
the procedure by which Mr. John- 
son took over the Presidency after 
Mr. Kennedy was shot? 


L] What was the response of the 
Cabinet and the leaders of the 
House and Senate? 


L] Why didn’t a crisis develop? 


L] What does the procedure and 
response we have been discussing 
imply about the stability of consti- 
tutional government in the United 
States? 


Students will have many suggestions to make. Try to 
focus them around the political socialization process 
discussed in Chapter 3. 


Students should be able to recall the appropriate provi- 
sions from the Constitution which they can find in the 
introduction to this reading. 


Call on a volunteer to describe the events in sequence 
as they were told in the reading. 


The important point to stress is the willingness of every- 
one to pull together in a time of crisis. Neither personal 
nor party rivalries seemed to interfere with the desire of 
government officials to place the needs of the nation in 
first priority. 


Some students may find this question difficult since 
they assume that power transfers easily, automatically, 
and without rivalry. They should be made to see the 
basis_of this smooth transfer in constitutional provisions, 
national traditions, and a social structure which does not 
divide political parties into widely differing ideological 
groups. 


Try to get an explicit statement from someone. 
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[] Would you expect the transfer of Get students to focus on the reasons for a smooth trans- 
power to be as smooth in a modern fer here and to hypothesize about whether the same 


authoritarian state? Why or why conditions hold in authoritarian states. 
not? 


DY 
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Political Decision-Makers in the 
Soviet Union 








Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


33 POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN IMPERIAL 
RUSSIA 


A. To know the major characteristics of political deci- 
sion-makers under the tsars 

B. To know the way in which Nicholas II viewed his 
role as tsar 


A. To be able to make several inferences from pictorial 
evidence 

B. To be able to use analytical questions to guide a 
search for data 


To be willing to work constructively in small groups 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 8 and Reading 33 





_] Will you find the same types of 
political decision-makers in the 
Soviet Union as you did in the 
United States? Why or why not? 


(| Let’s examine again the ques- 
tions about political decision-mak- 
ers on p. 19. What are these ques- 
tions for? 


|] GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into four groups. Assign one of the 
four questions on p. 19 to each 
group. Tell students to work out 
answers for their question from the 
material in Reading 33. 


(] REPORTS: Ask a spokesman for 
each group to report the group’s 
findings 


|| GROUP WORK: Comment about 
any problems which may have 
come up in the group work situa- 
tion. Then assign each of the four 
groups some pictures from pp. 
168-170: 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 
and 7. Ask for reports about what 
the pictures reveal concerning the 
view Nicholas II had of his role as 
tsar. 


This question, based on Stating the Issue, is designed to 
set the stage for a comparison of decision-makers in the 
two nations. Make sure that students understand the 
differences in types of decision-makers so that they can 
compare accurately. 


At this point in the course, every student in the class 
should know that analytical questions guide a search for 
data. Call on a student who has not been doing well in 
the course to test how far down the scale this important 
point has been learned. 


Circulate through the groups as they do this task to give 
help if any group needs it. Observe how well students 
work in groups so that you can compliment constructive 
attitudes before you call for reports. 


This procedure should indicate the degree of skill stu- 
dents have acquired in the use of analytical questions. 


Circulate through the class to observe group behavior 
and to give help if needed. 
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(] REPORTS: Have a different stu- 
dent from the one who made the 
previous comments report for his or 
her group. 


[] Let’s turn to the question for 
thought at the end of the reading: 
“Tf you had led a successful revolu- 
tion against the tsarist regime, what 
sorts of people would you recruit as 
leaders?” 


Watch to see whether improved group work has contrib- 
uted to a better set of reports. If it has, tell students that 
they are improving. 


This question attempts to put students into the position 
of Lenin and his followers in 1917 and later. You may 
wish to tell students that several readings in this chapter 
will describe patterns of leadership in the Soviet Union. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


34 BECOMING A LEADER: THE PARTY 


A. To know the major types of Soviet leaders 
B. To know the reasons for the emergence of different 
types of leaders in the Soviet Union 


To be able to make inferences from pictures 


To start to consider the worth of different types of politi- 
cal leaders 


Reading 34 











‘| What are the major types 
Communist Party members? 


_| What are the characteristics 


the ideal party member? 











Fischer identified four types 


Soviet leaders. What were they? 


(| What were the four types 
American senators described 
Reading 29 (p. 145)? 


of 


of 


of 


of 


in 


_| How do you account for the dif- 
ferent types of leaders in the two 
societies? 


_| Fischer argues that dual execu- 
tives will increase in power in the 
Soviet Union. Why does he make 
this argument? 


|_| How is the rise of the dual exec- 
utive related to modernization? 


_| What influence has rapid modern- 
ization had on the pattern of lead- 
ership and the shaping of the politi- 
cal system? 


|] Why do scholars refer to Soviet 
society as monistic? 


(| Turn to the pictures on pp. 176 
and 177. What feature(s) of each 
picture show(s) that it was taken in 
a pluralistic society? 


You may wish to list these types on the chalkboard as 
students answer this recall question. 


Students may need to give examples of how an ideal 
member behaves to indicate that they understand these 
characteristics fully. 


Make sure that the students know what Fischer meant 
by the names he gave to these leadership types: dual 
executives, technicians, hybrid executives, and officials. 


Students may have to consult their notes or the reading 
itself to answer this question. They should be able to 
give examples of the four types by describing character- 
istics or background in detail. 


This question demands sophisticated thought. The lead- 
ership patterns reflect basic societal trends as the two 
readings indicated. More able students should be able 
to explain the relationship between the society and the 
types of people who lead them. 


This question implies an understanding of the nature of 
a monistic society and the demands for economic under- 
standing which such a society places on leaders. 


You may wish to have students discuss the three major 
processes involved in modernization: the growth of a 
unified national state, industrialization, and the rise of a 
new adaptable culture (pp. 172-173). 


This question demands synthesis of data from many 
readings. You may choose to call on more sophisticated 
members of the class who have the ability to abstract 
and synthesize well. 


Make sure that students understand the differences 
between monistic and pluralistic societies by probing if 
their answers to this question seem to reflect only recall 
of data. 


Students should be able to choose features which illus- 
trate contests for power between the public and private 
sectors or between two public sectors. 
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[|] Let’s turn to the question for 
thought on p. 178: “Will the char- 
acteristics of newer Soviet leaders 
make them easier for Western lead- 
ers to deal with?” 


Students should hypothesize about the relative flexibili- 
ty of officials and dual executives. Ask them to support 
their positions with data if they can. 
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Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


35 THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF SOVIET 
POLITICAL EXECUTIVES 


To be able to gather information from tables 


A. To know the social backgrounds of Soviet political 
decision-makers 

B. To know how Soviet and American political deci- 
sion-makers are alike and different 


A. To be willing to work constructively in small groups 
B. To be willing to give reports from a group when as- 
signed to do this task 


Reading 35 





_| Let’s review Readings 25 and 30. 
What did we learn there about the 
social backgrounds of American 
political decision-makers? 


(| What group of political decision- 
makers did Professor George Fisch- 
er study in order to compile the 
data in these tables? 


L]Why did he study these people 
rather than the members of the 
Supreme Soviet? 


L]GROUP woRK: Divide the class 
into five groups and assign each 
one a table from Reading 35. Tell 
them to prepare answers to the 
questions under the tables and to 
be ready to report. Ask them to con- 
trast the data from the Soviet Union 
with data from the United States 
where possible. Assign someone 
who has never volunteered to re- 
port from each group. 


L]REPORTS: Have each group re- 
port in turn. Praise students who do 
the reporting. Focus on getting an 
accurate interpretation of the data 
in the tables, but at the same time, 
elicit comments to contrast the 
backgrounds of Soviet and Ameri- 
can political decision-makers. 


|] From these data, can someone 
describe a typical Soviet decision- 
maker? 


These readings indicate that American political deci- 
sion-makers were mainly the sons of professional peo- 
ple or proprietors, lawyers by profession, well educated, 
and Protestant. Government executives were even bet- 
ter educated than legislators and came from similar 
backgrounds. In the United States, political decision- 
makers come overwhelmingly from middle class back- 
grounds. 


Most students should know that he used 306 top leaders 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


This question tests students’ understanding of the role 
of the Party in Soviet life. They should recall informa- 
tion about this matter from Chapter 6. 


Move from one group to another to give assistance if 
needed, particularly with the matter of arranging materi- 
als for the reports. 


Students other than the reporters should be encouraged 
to comment and to add supplementary information. 


Call on a talented student to synthesize information 
from all five of the reports. 
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a sl 


_} How are the top decision-makers You may wish to make two lists on the chalkboard, one 


of the United States and the Soviet for similarities and the other for differences. Students 
) Union alike or different? should be able to suggest several entries under each 
heading. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 
Clarifying values 


Materials 


36 BECOMING AN ELECTED OFFICIAL IN THE 
SUPREME SOVIET 


A. To know how members of the Supreme Soviet are 
chosen 

B. To know differences in the election procedures be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union 


To be able to make several inferences based on pictorial 
evidence 


To begin to clarify feelings about the value of a partici- 
pant’s role in political elections 


Reading 36 








(| Will someone describe the way 
in which a senator or representative 
gets elected in the United States? 


(| What are the four major types of 
people who get elected to the Sen- 
ate or House in the United States? 


|| What percentage of people who 
run in the November elections for 
Congress are defeated? 


_| How does a person living in the 
Soviet Union run for the Soviet of 
the Union or for the Soviet of Na- 
tionalities? 


(| What are the major types of peo- 
ple who are elected to these offices 
in the Soviet Union? 


_} What percent of candidates lose 
in the final elections in the Soviet 
Union? 


[] Let’s tur to the pictures on pp. 
186 and 187. What do they suggest 
about the functions of elections in 
the Soviet Union? 


(} In summary, what are the major 
purposes of elections in the two 
countries? 


—) The textbook uses the term “‘par- 
ticipatory subject.”” What does it 
mean? 


-} Which method of election do 
you prefer? 


This review question sets the stage for a contrast be- 
tween a democratic and authoritarian system. Make sure 
that the stages of the election and the entire procedure 
emerge in the discussion. 


Students should answer this question quickly. They 
discussed it with Reading 34 and encountered it origi- 
nally in Reading 29 (p. 145). 


At least 50 percent, since virtually no seats are uncon- 
tested and a few seats each year have candidates from 
three or more parties in competition. 


As a student answers this question, ask him or her addi- 
tional questions to bring out the similarities and differ- 
ences between election procedures in the U.S. and the 


USS SH: 


Again make sure that the contrasts are clear. You may 
wish to make two lists on the chalkboard, one for the 
types of people in the national legislature in the United 
States and the other for.the types in the Supreme Soviet. 


Almost none, as the students will remember from the 
reading. 


Analyze each picture carefully. Students may use such 
adjectives as exhortation, agitation, education, or affir- 
mation as they analyze these pictures. 


Ask a talented student to try this summary statement, a 
task which requires considerable skill. 


Students should be able to define this term in the light 
of the discussion during the éntire lesson. 


Most students will immediately defend the American 
system. This defense will give the teacher an opportuni- 
ty to probe for understanding. You may choose to try a 
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defense of the Soviet system, stressing the role of demo- 
cratic centralism which was not discussed in this lesson. 
You might also point out that many Americans do not 
participate in elections. This exercise should raise the 
value issues clearly, particularly the value which stu- 
dents attach to meaningful participation in the demo- 
cratic process. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


37 CHANGING LEADERS IN THE SOVIET 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


A. To know the ways in which leaders succeed each 
other in the Soviet system 

B. To know differences in the ways in which political 
leaders behave in the United States and in the Soviet 
Union 


To be able to recognize the political system in which a 
person operates from a short description of an incident 
in his political life 


To clarify feelings about the importance in one’s own 
life of an orderly transfer of national political power 


Reading 37 

Class Handout 12: Political Leaders—U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
(ditto master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 149- 
150) 








|] GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into five or six groups. Give each 
group a copy of Class Handout 12. 
Tell them to cut up the sheets so 
that each piece of paper contains a 
description of only one incident. 
Then tell them to arrange the pas- 
sages into two groups, those de- 
scribing the Soviet Union and those 
describing the United States. 


|| REPORTS: Ask for reports from 
each group. 


_| Let’s turn to Reading 37. First, 
will someone review the way in 
which Mr. Johnson succeeded Mr. 
Kennedy as President? 


L] Now, how did Stalin replace 
Lenin? 


() Explain how Khrushchev re- 
placed Stalin. 


(} How did Brezhnev and Kosygin 
replace Khrushchev? 


LL] Why doesn’t the constitition of 
the Soviet Union set up an orderly 
way to transfer power? 


Move from one group to another as the students work on 
this exercise to give assistance if needed and to observe 
working procedures within each group. 


Numbers 3, 4, and 8 describe the Soviet Union. Numbers 
1, 2, 5, 6, and 7 describe the United States. Make sure 
that students can give reasons for the choices they 
make. 


A typical student should be able to give most of the de- 
tails from Reading 32. You may also wish to review the 
manner in which representatives or senators are chosen 
when someone dies in office. 


Ask an average student to give details. If you wish to, 
refer him or her to the second paragraph of the introduc- 
tion on p. 188 where this information can be found. 


Again you may choose to refer a student to the introduc- 
tion on p. 188, third paragraph, for details. 


This question requires students to recall information 
from the entire reading. Make sure that the important 
steps in the process emerge from the discussion. 


Students should realize that power in the Soviet Union 
rests in the Party and not in the formal government. 
Hence, provisions in the constitution are irrelevant to 
meaningful changes of power in the society. 
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() Which way of changing leaders, This question raises the value issue for the day. Try to 
that of the United States or of the get frank discussion without pressing for consensus. 

) Soviet Union, appeals to you more? 

Why? 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


-) Will half the class make lists of 
adjectives to describe Brezhnev 
and the other half make lists to de- 
scribe Kosygin? 





'| REPORTS: Ask one student to 
give his or her list. Then ask others 
who worked on the same man to 
add comments. Then turn to a stu- 
dent who worked on the second 
man and repeat the procedure. 





(| Let’s turn to the careers of the 
two men. Make a list of the jobs 
which the man whom you de- 
scribed has held. 


|] REPORTS: Have students report 
on their lists as they did in the pre- 
vious exercise. 


[| What similar patterns can you 
find in these two careers? 


(| Let’s turn to the pictures on text 
pp. 194-196. What do they reveal 
about the views which Soviet lead- 
ers have of themselves? 


|] How do these views compare 
with those of Nicholas II shown on 
pp. 168-170? 


(] What does this exercise reveal 
about the changing nature of gov- 
ernment in the Soviet Union? 


(] Let’s look at the third paragraph 
on p. 132 which lists the roles an 
American President must fill. Do 
you think that either Brezhnev or 





38 TWO SOVIET LEADERS: BREZHNEV AND 
KOSYGIN 


A. To know the personal characteristics of Brezhnev 
and Kosygin 

B. To know the major stages in the careers of these two 
Soviet leaders 


A. To be able to make inferences drawn from pictorial 
evidence 

B. To be able to choose adjectives to describe a person 
after being given an account of his career 


Reading 38 





Give each student a chance to work individually on this 
task. Circulate through the room to help anyone who 
seems to be having trouble with the assignment. 


Make a list on the chalkboard as students suggest adjec- 
tives. Ask students to defend their adjectives in terms of 
a specific point in the reading. 


Again permit the students to work individually, moving 
from one to the other to give help if needed. 


You may wish to make another set of lists on the chalk- 
board to facilitate comparing the careers of the two men. 


Encourage the students to use the lists on the chalk- 
board as they answer this question. You may also wish 
to compare these careers with those of Stalin and Lenin 
to provide a contrast with earlier Soviet leaders. 


Discuss each photograph in turn, asking individuals to 
defend the inferences they make. 


Give students time to turn back to pp. 168-170 and 
examine the pictures there again. Then ask for com- 
ments which contrast the two sets of self-images. 


You may choose to call on a particularly talented stu- 
dent to answer this abstract and difficult question. 


Give students time to read this paragraph and to ask 
questions about it or discuss it. Then turn to the issue of 
whether Soviet leaders could fill these roles well. As 
students argue this issue, require them to defend their 
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Kosygin would make a good Presi- stands by referring to roles and preparation to fill such 

dent of the United States? roles. For example, would either man be prepared for a 

) role as chief legislator in a system where the legislative 
branch has independent power? 
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Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


(| Will each person make a list of 
Teplov’s personal characteristics? 


[| REPORTS: Call on someone to 
give his or her list. 


[] By what route did Teplov be- 
come a party secretary? 


_] Bauer suggests that Teplov was a 
composite and hence a “typical”’ 
party secretary. What does this 
suggestion imply that a Soviet citi- 
zen must be or do to succeed in a 
minor position in the Party? 


(| Can you pick out of the reading 
those sentences that imply which 
personal characteristics help minor 
bureaucrats to gain and maintain 
political power in the Soviet 
Union? 


(] REPORTS: Call on individuals to 
read the sentences that they have 
chosen. 


39 THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A PARTY 
BUREAUCRAT (PART 1) 


To be able to infer characteristics necessary to attain 
power in the Soviet Union from a short biographical 
account 


A. To know that minor party officials rise to power by 
working in party positions for many years 

B. To know the personal characteristics which help 
minor party officials achieve power in the Soviet Union 


To be willing to work individually in class on an as- 
signed task 


Reading 39 





The reading describes Teplov as a man a little above 
average in intelligence and energy, below average in 
imagination, willing to obey orders without question, 
and fearful of those in power. These characteristics and 
others like them should appear on students’ lists as you 
circulate through the class to give help. 


You may wish to write characteristics on the chalkboard 
to indicate that the matter is important and to assist in 
note-taking. 


Have students trace the jobs he held successively, using 
either their notes or the reading. He went from Komso- 
mol member to party member, to party secretary of the 
plant where he was an engineer, to head of the indus- 
trial sector in a district committee, to political officer of 
his regiment during World War II, to second secretary 
of his district, to first secretary of his district. 


Encourage students to hypothesize on the basis of the 
evidence they now have. They may suggest that a party 
leader needs tact so that he will not make enemies 
higher up in the hierarchy or that he needs technical 
and administrative competence to carry on the daily 
tasks of his job. 


Students should work individually. Circulate through 
the class to encourage meaningful study and to help 
those who are having difficulty with this exercise. 


There are many appropriate sentences. For example, 
““Well, Antip Trofimovitch,’ Shvartz said, “I see you’re 
still working,” implies that a bureaucrat must be a hard 
worker. 


/ 2, Text pages 198-202 


[] Would Teplov’s characteristics Encourage students to contrast Teplov’s characteristics 

equip him to head the C.P.S.U. or with those of Khrushchev, Kosygin, or Brezhnev. They 

to be Premier? will probably conclude that Teplov would not be a good 
top-level decision-maker because he lacks imagination 
and courage. 


L} Warn students that Essay Test 4 
covering Chapters 7 and 8 will be 
given during the next class. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing learning skills 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 


40 THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A PARTY 
BUREAUCRAT (PART 2) 


A. To know that a Soviet leader on a low level must be 
technically competent in order to retain his job 

B. To know that a Soviet leader on a low level must be 
able to get along with higher party officials in order to 
retain his job 


To be able to infer characteristics necessary for a posi- 
tion as a minor bureaucrat in the Soviet Union from a 
brief biographical account 


To be willing to work individually in class on an as- 
signed task 


Essay Test 4 (ditto master in AV kit) 
Reading 40 








|| Administer Essay Test 4. 





_] What tasks was Teplov expected 
to do in his job as a district party 
secretary? 


(| Ask each student to choose one 
of these jobs and to make a list of 
the personal characteristics and 
training Teplov would need to 


handle it. 


(| REPORTS: Ask individuals to 
report on the characteristics and 
training they have identified. 


(| What experiences in Teplov’s 
career would help him to do the 
things his job required? 


L} What sort of future would you 
predict for Teplov? 


_} How accurate do you think this 
portrait of a “typical” secretary is? 


This question sets the stage for the following one. He 
was expected to do four major tasks: prepare agendas for 
meetings, supervise the work of other secretaries and 
party personnel, supervise industrial production prob- 
lems, and handle allocated resources. 


Circulate through the class to help students who have 
difficulty with this task and to encourage them. 


As individuals report, you may choose to make a com- 
bined list on the chalkboard. This list should add up to a 
profile of an ideal minor bureaucrat in the Soviet Union. 


Students may wish to refer to the notes they took on 
Reading 39 and the class discussion of that reading as 
they answer this question. 


Students should be encouraged to hypothesize and to 
give reasons for their hypotheses. They might predict 
that he will end his career in his present job because he 
lacks the imagination and drive to go further. They 
might also predict that he will rise higher because he is 
safe and will not become someone’s rival. Someone may 
also suggest that his future career may be a matter of 
luck—that is, it may depend on who wins or loses 
among major party figures. 


This question should elicit comments about the way in 
which Bauer gathered evidence for his book. Students 
may also point out that some of the evidence for this 
case study was gathered in the early 1950’s and may not 
represent present conditions. 
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_] After students have given their 
opinions, suggest the following list 
of questions as a way to judge relia- 
bility of an account: 

1. Was the writer close to the 
source of information? 

2. Was the writer biased in any 
way? 

3. What is the reputation of the 
source in which the study was pub- 
lished or the institution in which it 
was done? 

4. Was the report based on the 
observations of more than just one 
person? 

5. Did independent observers 
agree on details? 

6. Does the language of the re- 
port contain emotional or loaded 
words? 


As you suggest these questions, have students answer 
them for Readings 39 and 40. 


Us 
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Developing inquiry skills 


Knowledge goals 


Clarifying values 


Materials 





|| What are the five steps for the 
decision-making process described 
in Stating the Issue? 


L] We will use this inquiry model 
to study United States decision- 
making in Indochina. Will someone 
please sketch the background from 
the introduction to Reading 41? 


|] Let’s apply the model. What was 
the problem in Vietnam late in 
1970? Start with the pictures on pp. 
214-215. Assign about one-fifth of 
the students to study each of the 
five illustrations and to prepare an 
interpretation. 


(| REPORTS: Call on five students 
to give their interpretations of the 
illustrations. 


_) Ask for additional dimensions of 
the problem from the reading or 
from general knowledge. 


(] What were alternative ways to 
solve this problem? Consult five 
pictures on pp. 216-217. Again as- 
sign about one-fifth of the class to 
work on each picture. 


United States 


41 CAMBODIA: THE PRESIDENT MAKES A 
DECISION 


A. Given text and pictures, to be able to identify a gov- 
ernmental policy problem 

B. Given text and pictures, to be able to suggest alterna- 
tive solutions to a problem 

C. To be able to deduce the logical consequences of a 
proposed solution of a problem 


A. To know the five steps in a decision-making process 
for problems in public policy 

B. To know how President Nixon decided to commit 
United States troops to an invasion of Cambodia 


To begin to value a rational decision-making process for 
use in matters of public policy 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 9 and Reading 41 








Permit the students to use their notes or to consult pp. 
207-208 in the textbook as they answer this question. 
The objective is to gain knowledge of the necessary steps 
in the problem-solving process. 


Again permit a student to use notes or the textbook to get 
the main parts of the story straight. 


Circulate through the class if any students seem to have 
difficulty with the assignment. 


You may choose to write these interpretations on the 
chalkboard so that students can see many dimensions of 
the problem at once. 


Add any useful comments to the list already begun on 


the chalkboard. 


Circulate again if needed for assistance. 
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(] REPORTS: Call on five students 
to give their interpretations. 


(| Ask for additional solutions from 
the reading or from the students’ 
general knowledge. 


(| How did the President find out 
about the different alternatives he 
considered? 


(] Let’s trace through the probable 
effects of each alternative. 


(| Why did the President decide to 
commit U.S. troops to Cambodia? 
Did he review his decision? 


[|] Is there a better way to make 
decisions than a careful considera- 
tion of alternatives? 


Again you may choose to write each suggested alterna- 
tive solution to the problem on the chalkboard. 


Add any useful alternatives to the list already begun on 


the chalkboard. 


Students should recall the information about the brief- 
ings and the list of options compiled by Kissinger and 
others. 


Take each alternative in turn and ask students what 
would probably happen if the United States had adopt- 
ed this policy. As they speculate, they will recognize 
that a policy-maker must play his hunches as well as use 
logic. This point should be brought out. 


This question finishes the inquiry process as it is in- 
volved in the Cambodia decision. The students should 
recognize that the President made up his own mind 
against the advice of many administration officials and 
that he did review the decision. 


This question raises a value issue focusing on the worth 
of a rational decision-making process. Other ways to 
decide should be weighed carefully against the value of 
rationalism. 


NOTE: You will probably wish to assign students to develop reports on recent developments in 
Indochina at this time. These reports could be given with Reading 45. Page 234 lists six topics 
which the reports might cover. You may also wish to assign additional topics for reports in the 
light of developments which were unforeseen when this textbook was written. 











Value Clarification 


Liz’s Dilemma should be used at this point in the course. The dilemma appears on Class 
Handout 19 in the audiovisual kit. General suggestions about teaching moral dilemmas appear 
in the Teacher's Guide on pages 162-163. Several typical responses for this dilemma can be 


found on page 166. 
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Developing inquiry skills 


Developing a positive 
self-concept 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 


42 CAMBODIA: THE REACTION OF THE 
PUBLIC 


A. Given a chronology and illustrations, to be able to 
state alternative solutions to a public problem 

B. To be able to deduce the logical consequences of 
these alternative solutions 


To become aware of one’s own capacity to influence the 
political process in the United States 


To know the responses of different American groups to 
President Nixon’s speech and to his policy toward 
Cambodia 


Reading 42 














(| Will someone please review 
what we learned from reading and 
discussing Reading 41? 


| To what degree had the public 
been involved in the President’s 
decision? 


|| What were the various responses 
of Americans to President Nixon’s 
speech? Divide the class into six 
parts, telling students in each part 
to analyze individually one of the 
six pictures on pp. 220-221. 


(| REPORTS: Ask one person from 
each of the six sets of students to 
interpret the picture he or she has 
been studying. 


(} Would anyone like to add other 
responses from the chronology 
found in the reading? 


(| What goals do these responses 
suggest? 


[]}What are the logical conse- 
quences of adopting each suggest- 
ed policy? 


CJIf you were Nixon, what would 
you have done in response to the 
reaction of the public? 


(| What would you have done if 
you were an anti-war senator? 


Call on an able student who will be likely to recall the 
work of the previous class period and get the story 
straight. Make sure the student who responds discusses 
the mode of inquiry being employed as well as the story 
of the Nixon decision. 


Students should recall from the reading that the general 
public had not been involved at all except as some of 
them may possibly have made their influence felt 
through the President’s close advisers. 


Circulate through the class to help individuals who may 
have trouble with this activity. 


You may choose to write the interpretation on the chalk- 
board to serve as a reference point for the remainder of 
the discussion and a guide for note-taking. 


You may wish to add additional responses to the list on 
the chalkboard to serve as a basis for discussion. 


Go through the responses one at a time so that students 
may suggest the goals implied in each proposal. You 
may choose to list these goals next to the proposals on 


the chalkboard. 


You may wish to assign each suggested policy to a group 
for discussion before you ask this question. Ask students 
to give the reasons behind their suggestions. 


Students will probably suggest a wide range of re- 
sponses. Help them to see that a decision-maker must 
consider public response in some way. 


A different set of courses was open to senators than was 
open to the President. Again help students to see that 
public opinion can have an influence on senators. 
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_) Is there anything you could have 
done in this situation? Anything 
you could do in the future? 


This question sets up the self-concept objective for the 
day. Students will probably say that they could have 
signed or circulated petitions, demonstrated, called on 
elected officials, talked to friends, written letters to 
newspapers and to their congressmen, and so forth. 
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Developing inquiry skills 


Knowledge goals 


Developing a positive 
self-concept 
Materials 


|] What have we learned so far in 
this chapter? 


(| What are the major influences 
that shape public opinion in a 
democracy? 


[| Are you acquainted with any 
opinion leaders? 


L] GROUP WORK: What would you 
have to do to become an opinion 
leader in politics? 


(] REPORTS: Ask for a report from 
one group and comments from 
others. 


_] Let’s look at the reactions of car- 
toonists to the Cambodia situation. 
Assign one-sixth of the class to 
examine each cartoon. 


(| REPORTS: Ask six individuals to 
give their interpretation of the car- 
toon assigned to them. 


(] What other responses, if any, 
appeared in the editorial comment? 


(}) How can a pluralistic society 
such as ours make sure that all 
points of view get a full hearing? 


43 THE ROLE OF THE MEDIA 


To be able to identify alternative solutions to a problem 
given newspaper editorials and cartoons 


A. To know the major influences which help to shape 
public opinion in a democratic political system 

B. To know the range of responses of newspaper edito- 
rial writers and cartoonists to the Cambodian situation 


To know whether one is an opinion leader and what one 
would have to be or do to become one 


Reading 43 





Students should be able to tell the story without too 
much difficulty. Make sure that they mention the steps 
in the decision-making process and that they trace the 
roles of the President and the public in the Cambodia 
affair. 


Students should recall the information in the introduc- 
tion which stresses the roles of opinion leaders, interest 
groups, and the media. You may choose to ask for exam- 
ples of each to be sure that students have done more 
than memorize a few words. 


Perhaps you should suggest that students look for opin- 
ion leaders in the student body or among their close 
friends in clubs. They will be sure to be able to name a 
few. 


Divide the class into five or six groups to discuss this 
important issue. Circulate through the class to give help 
if needed. Students ought to be discussing the need to 
stay informed, the necessity of speaking clearly, and 
other such variables. 


\ 


You may wish to make a list of these factors on the 


chalkboard. 


Give help to any students who seem to be having trou- 
ble with this assignment. 


You may wish to list the responses of cartoonists on the 
chalkboard as a basis for note-taking and further discus- 
sion. 


Add to your list on the chalkboard if new ideas emerge 
in response to the question. 


This question ought to spur vigorous discussion. Make 
sure that students get at the entire range of media and at 
the roles of opinion makers and of interest groups. Dis- 
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cussion of this question can be used to tie the entire les- 
son together and to set up a sharp contrast with the prac- 
tices of authoritarian states. 


81 Handout and automatic filmstrip projector (or record player 
and filmstrip projector) required in next lesson 











Developing inquiry skills 


Developing a positive 
self-concept 
Knowledge goals 


Materials 





(| Distribute Class Handout 13 as 
students enter the room and ask 
them to read the first two questions. 
Play Part 1 of the sound filmstrip, 
stopping at the first lock groove for 
students to answer questions | —2. 
Then play the second part of the 
sound filmstrip, pausing at the sec- 
ond lock groove while students 
answer question 3. Finally, play 
Part 3 and permit students to answer 
the remaining questions. 


—] How is the material on the sound 
filmstrip related to the lesson in the 
reading? 


_| How do the President and Con- 
gress share decision-making power 
in foreign affairs? 


—] What share did Congress have in 
making decisions about Vietnam 
under three Presidents? 


(] What were the three issues in- 
volved in President Nixon’s policy 
in Vietnam? 


([] What problems did the Senate 
identify? 


A 


44 CAMBODIA: CONGRESS REACTS 


A. Given newspaper accounts, to be able to identify the 
problems which Congress faced 

B. Given newspaper accounts, to be able to identify al- 
ternative solutions posed to these problems 

C. To be able to deduce the logical consequences of 
these solutions 


To develop the feeling that each student can play a con- 
structive role in decision-making in a democratic society 


A. To know the reactions of the Congress to the events 
in Cambodia 
B. To know how a bill becomes a law in the Congress 


Reading 44 

Class Handout 13: How a Bill Becomes a Law (ditto 
master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 150-151) 

Sound Filmstrip 4: How a Bill Becomes a Law (record 
and filmstrip in AV kit; script of recording on Guide 
pp. 151-153) 





While students answer the questions on the handout, 
circulate to see whether any students need help with 
the questions. 


Make sure that a student who answers is able to relate 
the complex process of passing a law to the difficulty 
which Congress encountered as some of its members 
pressed for legislation about Vietnam. 


A student should be able to recall this information from 
the introduction to the reading. If someone does not, 
you may wish to refer him or her to the first paragraph. 


This matter is covered in the second paragraph of the 
introduction to the reading. Students should know these 
data as a prelude to the discussion which will follow. 


The material at the bottom of p. 228 and the top of p. 
229 discusses these issues. Again the question only re- 
quires recall of data. 


This question requires students to read the newspaper 
accounts and state several problems. You may wish to 
write them on the chalkboard as a basis of discussion. 
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[} What alternative solutions oc- Again you may wish to write answers to this question on 
curred to the senators? the chalkboard. 


| What would the probable effects Encourage students to hypothesize in response to this 
of each proposed solution be? question. 


L} Why did the Senate act as it did? This question involves the fourth step of the inquiry 
process. If students fail to see the point, refer them to 
the process found in Stating the Issue. 


(| Let’s turn to the illustration on This question raises the self-concept issue for the day. 

p. 233. How do you answer the Students should be able to name many things they 

question there? could do to influence votes, such as writing letters, sign- 
ing petitions, demonstrating, and so forth. 
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Developing learning skills 
Knowledge goals 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


45 DECISION-MAKING ABOUT VIETNAM: 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE 


To be able to make short reports based on research in 
the library 


To know about the developments involving the United 
States in Vietnam since the middle of 1972 


To consider under what conditions, if any, private citi- 
zens and public officials should oppose the policies of 
the President 


Reading 45 
Reports assigned when students began to study this 


chapter 











(| Call on students to give the reports they have been preparing. The reading for today suggests 
at least six reports. In addition, new developments which have occurred since this textbook 
was written may indicate additional topics. Appropriate topics suggested by the book are: the 
peace talks; troop withdrawals; My Lai and similar incidents; the Pentagon Papers and other 
revelations; the war in Laos; demonstrations for and against the war. 


(| What argument emerges from the 
article by David Lawrence? 


_} What do you think of Lawrence’s 
argument? 





Call on a talented student who can synthesize well in 
order to have Lawrence’s position explained clearly and 
concisely. 


The argument raises an issue central to a pluralistic soci- 
ety. Lawrence argues that senators should not oppose 
the President’s policies in foreign affairs, because by 
doing so they imply that our nation is disunited. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to weigh this danger 
against the danger of giving complete power in foreign 
affairs into the hands of one official. As they talk, stu- 
dents should try to state the conditions under which 
they think either a private citizen or a public official 
(Walter Hickel) should publicly oppose the policies of 
the President. 





Value Clarification 


Mr. Ellsberg’s Dilemma should be used at this point in the course. The dilemma appears on 
Class Handout 20 in the audiovisual kit. General suggestions about teaching moral dilemmas 
appear in the Teacher's Guide on pages 162-163. Several typical responses for this dilemma can 


be found on page 167. 
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Clarifying values 


Knowledge goals 


Developing inquiry skills 


Materials 


46 DECISION-MAKING: EXECUTIVES AND 
BUREAUCRATS 


To clarify feelings about the most appropriate uses of 
the nation’s two million acres of nationally owned lands 


A. To know how executives and bureaucrats in the gov- 
ernment make political policy decisions 

B. To know how bureaucrats and government execu- 
tives use a decision-making process 


A. To be able to identify a policy issue from an analyti- 
cal account 

B. To be able to pose alternative solutions to the prob- 
lem presented by that issue 

C. To be able to deduce the logical consequences of 
each proposed solution 


Reading 46 





C]In what way are bureaucrats and 
government executives decision- 
makers? 


[|] What are the constituencies of 
these appointed officials? 


|]GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into five or six groups. Refer them 
to the second paragraph of the arti- 
cle on p. 240 and to the pictures on 
pp. 242-243. Ask each group to 
decide how they think the national 
lands should be used and to identi- 
fy the reasons why they make the 
choices that they do. 


(| REPORTS: Have each group re- 
port the majority feeling within it. 
The reporter should also indicate 
the reasons for the group decision. 


(]Why do some people disagree 
with others about how these lands 


should be used? 


C)}How did you arrive at your 
decisions? 


_]) How do the federal officials re- 
sponsible for making such deci- 
sions make theirs? 


LlIs there a better way to make 
decisions such as these? 








Students should be able to answer this recall question 
by consulting the introduction to Reading 46. 


Again the answer is clear in the introduction which you 
may choose to have students consult if they can not re- 
call the information quickly. 


Move from one group to another to give help. Make sure 
that the students are discussing the optional uses of the 
land and deciding why they prefer some uses to others. 


You should expect different opinions to emerge as stu- 
dents give their reports. You may wish to record prefer- 
ences on the chalkboard. 


Students should see quickly that preferences grow out 
of internalized value systems. Because citizens value 
different things, they believe that land should be used 
in different ways. 


Probe to see whether the students applied the mode of 
inquiry which they have been studying. Compliment 
them if they have, and find out why they have not if 
they failed to do so. 


Students should recall the details from the last page of 
the reading. 


Permit free discussion. Students may suggest that Con- 
gress pass more detailed laws or that public hearings 
be held. Probe for the implications of each suggestion. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


47 DECISION-MAKING: THE JUDGES 


A. To know how the Supreme Court of the United 
States makes decisions 

B. To know that justices use a decision-making process 
similar to the one described in Stating the Issue for 
Chapter 9 


To be willing to write answers to recall questions as a 
check on how well students have been learning from 
their reading 


To consider whether the role of the Supreme Court is 
justified in a democratic political system 


Reading 47 








|| Let’s begin by asking you to 
write the answers to a few ques- 
tions on a piece of paper to help 
you check the skill with which you 
read and take notes. Each person 
will mark his own paper, and there 
will be no grades. 


This exercise should be given in a nonthreatening at- 
mosphere as a learning experience. From it students can 
find out how their retention of information compares to 
that of their classmates. They will also learn some of the 
data in the questions. 


How long do most federal judges hold office? 

. What is the occupation of most men and women who are appointed judges? 
How many judges sit on the Supreme Court? 

Name three kinds of cases which get to the Supreme Court. 

Which justice votes first on a case, the newest member of the Court or the 


How many major groups of federal courts are there? 
. How do the justices decide whether a case should be heard? 
. To which age are most high federal judges closest, 45 or 65? 


1. How do people get to be judges? 
2 
3 
4, 
ay 
6. 
Chief Justice? 
af 
8 
9 
10. Define the term “brief.” 


|} Now let’s check your answers. 
You may choose to give the correct 
answers or to ask students for them. 


_) Ask students to close their eyes 
and to hold up their hands to indi- 
cate how many questions they an- 
swered correctly. Make a tabulation 
on the chalkboard. 


(| Now permit each student to 
compare his or her score silently 
with the class averages. 


[] Will someone summarize the 
way in which the Supreme Court 
handles a case from the time it 
comes to the Court’s attention until 
the final decision? 


Have students check their own papers and keep track of 
how many answers they get right. 


This procedure helps to maintain a nonthreatening at- 
mosphere and to encourage honest answers. 


This self-assessment helps students to realize how well 
or poorly they are doing at one particular skill. 


This question is designed to get the steps in the process 
straight as a prelude to the following two questions. 
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_] Do the judges seem to use a de- 
cision-making process similar to the 
one we have been studying? 


L|Is it a good idea to give a court 
so much power? 





L| Warn students that Objective 
Test 3 covering Chapters 7-9 will 
be given during the next class. 


Most students will probably agree that they do and will 
be able to give examples in terms of the five-step in- 
quiry model. 


This question opens the value issue for the day. Stu- 
dents should be invited to consider alternative ways of 
deciding conflict. They should not be asked to come to 
agreement on this matter. 


87 Objective Test 3 required in next lesson 








Knowledge goals 


Developing inquiry skills 


Clarifying values 


Materials 





_] Administer Objective Test 3. 


(| Will everyone take out a piece of 
paper and write down the five steps 
in the decision-making process we 
have been using? 


_] What question does Reading 48 
raise about this description of the 
process? 


[] What are the background facts 
about the SST case? 


[|] What was the problem in the 
Senate? 


_} What were the alternatives open 
to the Senate? 


(| What were the major arguments 
against the SST? 


(1) What additional factors influ- 
enced senators? Pick out phrases or 
sentences getting at personal or so- 
called irrational aspects of the case. 


_] To what extent do you think that 
personal or so-called irrational fac- 
tors enter into all public decision- 
making? 


[} Does your conclusion indicate 
that studying a rational decision- 


48 DECISION-MAKING: HOW RATIONAL IS THE 
PROCESS? 


A. To know the five steps in a decision-making process 
for public policy problems 

B. To know that personal and irrational considerations 
enter into decision-making 

C. To know the combination of reasons by which the 
Senate defeated the SST 


A. To be able to identify a problem from newspaper 
stories 

B. To be able to identify some alternative solutions to a 
problem 


To clarify feelings about the value of a rational decision- 
making process given that personal and irrational con- 
siderations influence it 


Objective Test 3 (ditto master in AV kit) 
Reading 48 





Circulate among the students to see if any have trouble 
with this exercise. Everyone should be able to do it eas- 
ily now. 


Students should recall easily that the reading questions 
the rationality of the process by pointing to personal or 
so-called irrational elements involved in it. 


An able student should be able to give these facts from 
the introduction to the reading. 


The Senate had to decide whether to appropriate more 
money. 


The article implies two—pass the bill, or reject it. Stu- 
dents may be able to think of additional alternatives, 
such as vote less money, send the bill back to commit- 
tee for more study and additional hearings, and so forth. 


Students should be able to recall these arguments from 
the reading. 


Students may need several minutes to search through 
the article for appropriate phrases or sentences. Have 
them read what they find as a basis for discussion. 


Many thoughtful students will realize that these consid- 
erations probably influence-most decisions. They may 
wish to discuss the mixture of considerations which 
effects their own decision-making to give human 
perspective to the problem. 


This question raises a value issue. Try to focus the dis- 
cussion around the value of rational decision-making 
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making process may be a waste of and the importance of understanding the entire process 
time? clearly, including the role of personal factors in making 
4 decisions. Do not, however, press for consensus. 
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Soviet Union 





Developing inquiry skills 


Knowledge goals 


Clarifying values 


Materials 





[| Let’s start with the analytical 
questions for decision-making 
found on p. 19. 


(| Let’s consider the formal rules 
for political decision-making in the 
Soviet Union. According to Chapter 
III of the Soviet Constitution (pp. 
347-349 in the textbook), how are 
laws made? 





[|] What about the reality, the “in- 
formal rules’? According to Stating 
the Issue, where are key decisions 
made? 





[|] Let’s study the process in the 
case of the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Will someone give us the 
details of what happened? 


(J)In summary, what were the 
Czechs demanding? 


(| Suppose you were a Soviet lead- 
er, how would you go about stating 
the problem? 


—] What alternatives would be open 
to you? 


(j) What would be the logical con- 
sequences of each alternative? 


49 THE INVASION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A. Given a chronology of events, to be able to state a 
political problem implied by the events 

B. Given a chronology of events, to be able to state al- 
ternative solutions to a problem or problems implied 

C. To be able to deduce logical consequences of solu- 
tions to a problem or problems 


To know the major events involved in the Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia during 1967 and 1968 


To consider whether it is worth risking one’s life to 
demonstrate opposition to oppression when one knows 
that the act cannot change what will happen 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 10 and Reading 49 





You may choose to have students read these questions 
aloud to be sure that everyone hears them and recog- 
nizes their importance. 


You may wish to give students time to consult these 
pages. They place legislative power in the hands of the 
Supreme Soviet (article 32) and specify the powers of 
the Presidium (article 48). 


The third paragraph on p. 255 states that a small group 
of leaders in the C.P.S.U. make key political decisions 
for the society. Students should recall this statement 
quickly. 


Call on a student who is likely to recall the narrative of 
events. Let other students add any details that are omit- 
ted. Try to get the chronology straight. You may wish to 
write key events and their dates on the chalkboard to 
help in note-taking. 


Work for a clear statement of the issue as it appears from 
the chronology. 


Students should be able to place themselves in the posi- 
tion of an official of the C.P.S.U. and to indicate the 
implications of permitting the developments in Czecho- 
slovakia to continue. 


You may wish to write these alternatives on the chalk- 
board as students give them. They should range from 
invasion on one extreme to doing nothing on the other. 


Press students to deduce the consequences of each sug- 
gested policy in the form of if-then statements. 
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_| What did the Soviet leaders de- Everyone should know that they decided to invade. 
cide to do? 


_| What was the reaction to the de- The reaction should be clear from the details in the 
cision in Czechoslovakia? chronology compiled earlier during the class period. 





(} To what degree were the people According to the accounts students have read, most citi- 
of the Soviet Union involved inthis zens were not involved in any way. 
decision? 














Look at the pictures on page 261. Students will probably disagree sharply about the advis- 
Why should a person risk his or her ability of risking one’s life when little change in policy 
life under such conditions? could result. Try to have students examine the conse- 
quences of resisting or not resisting without pressing for 
consensus. 


NOTE: For the next lesson, tell students that they are required to read only one of the two ac- 
counts of the decision to invade Czechoslovakia found in Reading 50. 








Value Clarification 


The Dilemma of the Czech Students should be used at this point in the course. The dilemma 
appears on Class Handout 21 in the audiovisual kit. General suggestions about teaching moral 
dilemmas appear in the Teacher's Guide on pages 162-163. Several typical responses for this 
dilemma can be found on page 168. 
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Knowledge goals 
Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Clarifying values 


Materials 





[| What did we learn yesterday 
about the Soviet decision to invade 
Czechoslovakia? 


[| GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into several groups of five or six. 
Divide on the basis of which of the 
two articles the students read. Tell 
each group to be prepared to give a 
succinct account of the interpreta- 
tion of the decision to invade 
Czechoslovakia given in the article. 


[| REPORTS: Take reports about 
each article with reporters from 
other groups adding details. 


_| What evidence did the writers of 
these two articles give? 


|) Why didn’t they learn more from 
Soviet media? 


(| Why doesn’t the Supreme Soviet 
take more of a hand in this deci- 
sion-making process? 
_| How would you like to live in a 
society governed by such a deci- 
sion-making process? 





50 THE DECISION TO INVADE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


To know that major political decisions in the Soviet 
Union are made by a small elite 


To be willing to work constructively in small groups 


To clarify feelings about the importance of participation 
in politics for leading a full and meaningful life 


Reading 50 


Use this question as a review and a chance to set the 
stage for the remainder of the lesson. 


Circulate from one group to another to give help if any 
group seems to need it. Observe carefully so that you 
can praise particularly constructive work in the small 
group sessions. 


Use these reports as opportunities to stress the charac- 
teristics of good small group work. 


The writers cited “observers” and “available informa- 
tion’ and they gave ideas in the form of questions (see 
the last paragraph on page 268). 


This question gives you an opportunity to review what 
students know about the control of the media by the 
regime in the Soviet Union. 


If students have difficulty with this question, give them 
time to review Readings 22-24 beginning on page 115. 


This question raises the value issue for the day. Encour- 
age students to discuss the importance of participation 
in the key decisions which affect their lives. They 
should consider the issue of whether a person can lead a 
full and satisfying life if he has no genuine influence 
over the ways in which key issues are decided for him. 
Do not press for consensus. 


NOTE: Assign two reports for the next class session: 
1. Review Reading 23 and be prepared to tell what powers the Soviet constitution gives 


to the Supreme Soviet. 


2. Review Reading 36 and be prepared to tell who gets elected to the Supreme Soviet 


and what the elections are like. 
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Knowledge goals 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Clarifying values 


Materials 


51 DECISION-MAKING IN THE 
SUPREME SOVIET 


To know that the Supreme Soviet has no real decision- 
making function, but merely ratifies decisions already 
made by the elite 


To be willing to listen attentively to oral reports from 
classmates 


To clarify feelings about the importance of participation 
in politics for leading a full and meaningful life 


Reading 51 








|| INDIVIDUAL REPORT: Have the 
student who prepared the report on 
Reading 23 tell the class about the 
powers which the Soviet constitu- 
tion gives to the Supreme Soviet. 





(| INDIVIDUAL REPORT: Next take a 
report on Reading 36 concerming 
the nature of Soviet elections and 
the people who get elected to the 
Supreme Soviet. 





(| For how many days did the Su- 
preme Soviet meet as described in 
today’s reading? 


— 


~| What happened at the meeting? 





_| Who initiated things? 


'] How close was the voting? 





_| How complete was the report of 
the meeting? 


L) How would you like to be a 
member of the Supreme Soviet? 


_] How would you like to live in a 
society where your elected repre- 
sentative had functions such as 
those of members of the Supreme 
Soviet? 





_| Warn students that Essay Test 5 
covering Chapters 9 and 10 will be 
given during the next class. 





Watch to see whether students take notes on this report. 
Many students do not pay close attention to the reports 
of their classmates, and need to be taught to do so. 
Comment on this matter if comments seem appropriate. 


Again watch for attention. You may wish to discuss the 
implications of these two reports at this time. 


Someone should remember that the Supreme Soviet 
met for a total of three days. You may choose to discuss 
the implications of this short meeting. 


Look for answers which stress the passive nature of the 
activities. The members listened to reports and accept- 
ed them and asked a few questions, but they did not 
debate or initiate other activities. 


This question should elicit comments about the role of 
the elite who kept complete and firm control of the 
meeting and the agenda. 


Most students should know that all votes were unani- 
mous. Discuss the implications of this practice. 


The report indicated what was done in condensed form 
without printing a verbatim account. Again students 
may wish to discuss the implications of this practice. 


This question opens the value issue for the day. Stu- 
dents should explore their feelings about how it would 
feel to be honored by election to the Supreme Soviet 
and how it would feel to know they had no real function. 


This question gives you an additional opportunity to 
work toward the value issue of the day. Without trying 
to attain consensus, encourage students to express their 
feelings about the importance of genuine participation 
in politics in their lives. 
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Knowledge goals 


Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 


Materials 


52 THE SOVIET JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


A. To know how the Soviet court system functions 
B. To know what happened in the case of Sinyavsky 
and Daniel 


To consider the importance of full and fair judicial pro- 
cedures in a political system 


To be able to gather information and draw conclusions 
from a transcript of a trial 


Reading 52 
Essay Test 5 (ditto master in AV kit) 





_| Administer Essay Test 5. 





"| Will someone please describe 
the court system of the Soviet 
Union? 


|| What are people’s assessors and 
what do they do? 


-| How does a trial before a Soviet 
court differ from an American jury 
trial? 





(| How well trained are Soviet 
judges compared to judges in the 
United States? 


(| Let’s tum to the case of Sinyav- 
sky and Daniel. What were they 
accused of? 


_) Who tried them? 


[| What was the decision-making 
problem for these three judges? 


() What was the defense which the 
two men gave? 


() What was the verdict? 


[| Do you think that the trial was 
fair? 


Call on a relatively able student who can be expected to 
describe the courts well, given the material in the intro- 
duction to this reading. You may wish to ask questions 
to contrast Soviet and American courts. 


Theoretically these elected officials share power with 
judges, although they lack legal training. Make sure that 
students have this role clearly in mind in preparation for 
the next question. 


Students should focus on the difference between a jury 
of twelve citizens who hear evidence and pronounce a 
verdict and the Soviet system of a judge and two asses- 
sors. Knowledgable students may also wish to contrast 
the roles of attorneys in the two systems. 


The last paragraph on p. 273 indicates that many Soviet 
judges lack adequate legal training. 


The accusation appears in the second paragraph of the 
account of the trial on page 274. 


A judge and two people’s assessors, as the account of 
the trial makes clear. 


As in most court trials, they had to decide whether the 
two men were guilty as charged. 


Both men pleaded not guilty. You may wish to ask stu- 
dents to read key lines from the defense in order to get 
the major lines of the defense clear. 


Everyone should know that they were found guilty. 


You may wish to defend the trial since most American 
students will have a bias against the Soviet system. By 
our standards, the trial was not fair. Students should be 
asked to define what they mean by a fair trial as they 
debate this issue. 
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[] Would you prefer this system to This question raises the value issue for the day and 
a jury system? should be discussed at length without pressing for con- 
sensus on the issue. 
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Citizenship in the United States 
and the Soviet Union 





Developing a positive 
self-concept 


Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 


53 THE CONCEPT OF CITIZENSHIP 


To be able to say: “I can become an active participant in 
the political system and at the same time pursue a num- 
ber of private nonpolitical interests” 


To be able to identify types of political behavior por- 
trayed in photographs 


A. To know a number of definitions of the concept of 
citizenship 

B. To know citizenship behavior which is classified as 
allegiant, dissenting, and alienated 


Stating the Issue for Chapter 11 and Reading 53 





|_| How is the concept of citizen- 
ship defined by the Constitution 
and by most civics and _ political 
science courses? 





(| Why do neither of these defini- 
tions define accurately the role of a 
citizen living in a contemporary 
democratic political system? 


L} Ask students to describe the 
example of a citizen’s behavior on 
election day which identifies him 
or her as a member of a mixed po- 
litical culture. 


|_| Based upon our knowledge of 
political affairs, how would you 
evaluate the political culture in this 
classroom? 


(| Why is the United States called a 
“civic culture’ rather than a 
“mixed political culture”? 


Students should point out that the Constitution defines 
a citizen solely as a subject. Most civics and _ political 
science courses define a citizen solely as a participant. 


Students should state that the constitutional definition 
limits the citizen’s political role to obedience to the 
laws of the United States and the state where the citizen 
lives. They should also point out that the definition of a 
model citizen found in most courses of study emphasiz- 
es the citizen’s role as participant to the point of exclud- 
ing his or her subject or parochial orientations. This 
definition also imposes obligations on a citizen which 
few of us could ever hope to achieve. 


Once students describe the political act of voting by 
using examples from this reading, encourage them to 
discuss recent political events involving citizens in the 
nation, their state, or local community in terms of these 
three concepts: participant, subject, and parochial. 


Encourage students to evaluate their own political cul- 
ture as either mostly participant, subject, parochial, or 
genuinely mixed. Emphasize that students must give 
reasons for making their judgments. 


This question should socialize students to use the term 
“civic culture” rather than the term “mixed political 
culture” when referring to political life in the United 
States. Point out that most political cultures (i.e., primi- 
tive, authoritarian, or democratic) are mixed political 
cultures, meaning that citizens exhibit the characteris- 
tics of participants, subjects, and parochials. The term 
“civic culture” identifies those mixed political cultures 
which encourage citizens to participate meaningfully in 
the political process. 
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(| How have political scientists 
defined the concept of the citizen 
as a participant in a civic culture? 


L] On the chalkboard or on a blank 
transparency for the overhead 
projector, make a chart with the 
heading: allegiant, dissenting, and 
alienated. Then ask students to 
classify the pictures on pp. 288- 
290 under these headings. 


Students should state that the political scientists have 
defined participants as allegiant, dissenting, alienated. 


Undoubtedly, students will identify pictures 1 and 6 as 
examples of allegiant political behavior. Picture 4 shows 
dissent against an alleged act of discrimination. Pictures 
2, 3, and 5 show three forms of protest. Some students 
may argue that some of these pictures show dissent 
within the political system; others may argue that the 
same pictures show alienation from the political system. 
For example, some students may state that the willful 
destruction of private property shows alienation from a 
political system that citizens believe forces them to live 
in restrictive ghettoes. 
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Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 


54 GETTING POLITICAL INFORMATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


To begin to clarify one’s ideas about the spending of 
public funds by government to advertise its accomplish- 
ments to its citizens 


A. To be able to make inferences from a written account 
B. To be able to distinguish between value judgments 
and facts 

To know that Americans have access to political infor- 


mation from a variety of sources representing a number 
of different points of view 


Reading 54 











(|}What facts did the television 
documentary The Selling of the 
Pentagon reveal to the American 
public? 





|| How did interested citizens, 
public officials including officials 
from the Pentagon, and news per- 
sons react after viewing this docu- 
mentary? 


_| What do you think of the govern- 
ment’s use of tax money to adver- 
tise its positive accomplishments to 
its citizens but not to advertise its 
failures? 


| When should television produc- 
ers have to inform the government 
or private citizens about the pur- 
pose of an investigation before it is 
broadcast publicly? 


Students should note that by its own estimate the Penta- 
gon spends $30 million each year for public relations 
designed to win public support for the nation’s military 
complex. Students should point out that this annual out- 
lay of tax money includes the production of information 
films, public displays of weapons systems, demonstra- 
tions for influential businessmen which involve them 
in manipulating and firing certain weapons, and speak- 
ers from the armed services to deliver speeches on our 
nation’s preparedness for war. 


Students should note that at least one-half of the 500 
viewers who called CBS headquarters in New York City 
were outraged by CBS’s unfavorable portrayal of our 
nation’s military. Students should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss the range of responses by the program’s critics, 
from Congressman Hébert’s statement that the docu- 
mentary was the “most misleading, damaging attack on 
our people over there I’ve ever heard of,” to the charge 
by some news reporters assigned to the Pentagon that 
the film failed to attack a more serious problem —the 
Pentagon’s unwillingness to provide accurate informa- 
tion to news reporters. 


Students will argue probably that if tax money is used 
by government for the purpose of informing citizens, it 
should be used to inform the citizenry of accomplish- 
ments and of failures without qualification. Some stu- 
dents may argue that government use of public funds for 
propaganda purposes increases the probability of a 
growing credibility gap between citizens and govern- 
ment. Others may argue that the question is irrelevant 
as long as we safeguard our right to have a press free 
from government constraints. 


Some students may argue that television producers 
oftentimes don’t know what information will be un- 
covered before the search for information begins. They 
can’t disclose purposes which in the beginning they 
can't identify precisely for themselves. Others will 
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_] How might allegiant, dissenting, 
and alienated citizens react after 
viewing this documentary? 





_| Ask students to identify the vari- 
ety of ways in which citizens get 
political information other than by 
viewing television documentaries. 
Have them turn to pp. 294-295 of 
the textbook and examine the pho- 
tographs there. 


argue that information which violates the public interest 
and national security as defined by a free press should 
be withheld from the. citizenry. 


Some students may point out that allegiant participants 
would probably react negatively to it, since it calls into 
question their conception of our political system which 
includes trust in government, truthfulness, and protec- 
tion. Dissenting participants might regard the documen- 
tary as evidence of the government’s ability to become 
corrupted by too much power. Alienated participants 
might argue that the documentary confirms their beliefs 
that the present governmental structure should be dis- 
mantled before a redistribution of power can take place. 


Once students identify the sources of information found 
in these photographs, encourage them to discuss the 
sources which they believe to be relatively reliable. 
Finally, have them list on a sheet of paper the range of 
pictures which could fill the space now containing a 
question mark on p. 295 of the textbook. They could in- 
clude a small group of people talking, political campaign 
posters, debates among political adversaries, and analy- 
ses by news commentators. 


Wy 








Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 


55 GETTING- POLITICAL INFORMATION IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


To consider the value of having access to a variety of 
points of view through the media 


A. To be able to read a narrative account for the purpose 
of comprehension 
B. To be able to analyze a narrative account 


A. To know that the government controls all communi- 
cations media in the Soviet Union 

B. To know that government control of all media results 
in programs which lack diversity and broad audience 
appeal 


Reading 55 





— How do the objectives of the 
media differ in the United States 
and the Soviet Union? 


_| What kind of programs do Soviet 
citizens get to watch? 


|} To what extent should a govern- 
ment-owned station be obliged to 
air programs that do not include 
political propaganda? 


_]How do the differences in the 
way citizens can get information in 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union affect the chances of a par- 
ticipant political culture in each 
country? 


Encourage students to discuss the strictly political pro- 
paganda programs on Soviet television as well as pro- 
grams in which the political message is more subtle. 
Students should point out that television programming 
in the United States seldom carries blatant political 
propaganda messages. Although programming may re- 
flect the same uneven quality as Soviet television, it 
does not result from government control. If anything, 
the viewing audience controls television programming, 
because the size of the audience determines whether to 
cancel or renew programs for the following year. In the 
Soviet Union, the audience shares no decision-making 
role. 


Students should identify the four categories of televi- 
sion programming in the Soviet Union: indoctrination, 
entertainment, education, and regular features. Focus 
student attention on the objectives of Soviet television 
as noted by the authors of this article in their introduc- 
tion. Students should state that it is possible to use 
seemingly innocuous programs such as puppet shows 
(i.e., a regular feature) to convey purely political propa- 
ganda to Russian children. 


Some students may state that government-owned sta- 
tions which emphasize political propaganda do so at the 
risk of simply boring or alienating large numbers of sub- 
ject citizens. If the government hopes to influence the 
private thoughts of large numbers of individuals, it must 
attempt more subtle methods of propaganda. 


Students may argue that citizen participation is nearly 
impossible in the Soviet Union without access to politi- 
cal information that reflects a variety of views on politi- 
cal issues. As subjects rather than as participants, Soviet 
citizens may become allegiant, dissenting, or alienated. 
On the other hand, the wide range of political informa- 
tion available to citizens in the United States strongly 
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urges them to participate. A pluralistic society in which 
public and private institutions share power encourages 
meaningful participation more than a monistic society 
does. 





_| How would you like to live ina The discussion should focus on the value objective and 
society where the government con-_ on the differences between a monistic and a pluralistic 
trolled all mass media? society. 
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Developing learning skills 
Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 





56 CITIZENSHIP AND VOTING: THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION 


A. To be able to gather data from a table 
B. To be able to classify responses to a questionnaire 


To be willing to discuss and defend one’s classification 
system as a member of a small discussion group 


A. To know three reasons why citizens fail to partici- 
pate in the political process 

B. To know that a higher percentage of citizens vote in 
the Soviet Union than in the United States 


Reading 56 

Class Handout 14: Political Inactivity Among United 
States Citizens (ditto master in AV kit; facsimile on 
Guide pp. 153-155) 





[} What does Table 56 indicate 
about voter participation in the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union? 


(| GROUP WORK: Divide the class 
into groups of five or six students 
and give one set of the dittoed 
handouts to each group. Tell them 
to cut or tear the handouts so that 
each piece of paper contains only 
one response. Tell them to arrange 
the responses so that those which 
imply the same hypothesis are 
grouped together. They can begin 
by grouping all responses that are 
similar together. 


|| REPORTS: Ask one group to re- 
port the hypotheses it identified 
and to indicate by number the re- 
sponses on the handout which im- 
plied each hypothesis. 


(| Do these responses indicate that 
nonparticipants are satisfied with a 


Call on a typical student to interpret this relatively sim- 
ple table. If he or she has trouble, give help in the form 
of leading questions. 


Circulate from one group to another as the class works 
on this exercise. Their homework should have prepared 
them to work efficiently. You may choose to suggest a 
hypothesis by asking a question if the members of any 
group seem to be having excessive difficulty. 


Other groups can add to the classification or comment 
on what is happening as this exercise proceeds. They 
should identify at least three hypotheses: 1) that politi- 
cal activity sometimes seems to have threatening conse- 
quences, 2) that political activity sometimes seems fu- 
tile, and 3) that some people lack enough incentive or 
interest to participate. 


Open this question to full discussion by the class. You 
may choose to tell students that it is possible for them to 
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parochial or subject relationship to classify nonparticipants as allegiant, dissenting, or alien- 
the political system? ated subjects. 
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Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 
Knowledge goals 


Materials 


57 THE RIGHT TO DISAGREE: DISSENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A. To begin to clarify one’s ideas about the rights of cit- 
izens to use a public building in order to hold a rally to 
protest a government decision 

B. To begin to clarify one’s ideas about the obligations 
of private citizens and government officials to debate 
publicly the merits of a government policy 


To be able to gather information and make inferences 
from photographs 


To know that individuals have considerable freedom to 
express dissent in the United States 


Reading 57 
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[| Who participated in the teach- 
ins? 


(| Can you justify using a universi- 
ty building supported by tax money 
to hold a rally to protest a govern- 
ment decision? 


_] What obligations do private citi- 
zens and government officials have 
to debate publicly the merits of a 
government policy? 


_] Instruct students to examine the 
photographs on pp. 306 and 307 
and write their answers to the ques- 
tions which appear there on a sheet 
of a paper. 

1. Which of these pictures shows 
the least degree of dissent? which 
the most? 


Faculty, students, government officials, and other inter- 
ested citizens participated. 


Some students will probably argue that a university 
building provides an orderly forum in which to debate 
and to explore the range of views on the topic of United 
States involvement in the Vietnam war. Other students 
will probably point out that a building supported by 
taxes should be available to private citizens who sup- 
port United States policy, if it is made available to those 
who dissent from that policy. Some students may sug- 
gest that private views of protesters about public policy 
should be discussed openly only when protesters hire 
an auditorium and invite speakers and participants. The 
use of public facilities should be restricted to their in- 
tended purposes. 


Student discussion should focus upon the issues of na- 
tional security, the citizen’s right to know, government 
credibility, and the image presented to other countries. 
To promote discussion, encourage students to ask them- 
selves and each other the following questions: 

1. When can you argue that our national security is 
endangered? 

2. How much and what kind of information do citi- 
zens have a right to know? 

3. How can a government hold the confidence of its 
citizens without the disclosure of vital information? 

4. Does dissent at home give “aid and comfort” to our 
enemies? 


Students will probably say that pictures 2 and 3 show 
the least degree of dissent because they show an orderly 
and peaceful exchange of views. Picture 1 shows the 
results of violent protest, and picture 4 displays the use 
of an abusive epithet. Both are examples of a greater 
degree of dissent than pictures 2 and 3. 
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(] Do you think that citizens can 
justify using these means of dis- 
sent? If you do, for what goals? 


Some students may argue that the premeditated destruc- 
tion of private and public property (picture 1) is justifia- 
ble when a deep-felt personal liberty has been violated 
repeatedly. Other students will argue that regardless of 
the nature of the grievance, violent behavior will sel- 
dom result in the redress of a grievance. If anything, 
violence often results in strict enforcement of laws, the 
enactment of new laws designed to limit civil liberties, 
and sometimes acts of repression against a person or 
group suspected of unlawful behavior. 


During the discussion of picture 2, students may con- 
tend that although the dissenter is imploring potential 
buyers not to buy grapes, he has not intimidated shop- 
pers in any way. His protest takes the form of exhorta- 
tion. Shoppers can continue to exercise their options to 
buy or not to buy. 


Before the discussion for picture 3 begins, ask students 
to describe in detail the content of this photograph. Stu- 
dents should identify this peaceful sit-in protest as one 
in which nonparticipants are unable to gain access to 
the building. Discussion should focus on the right of 
dissenters to refuse nonparticipants access. Under what 
conditions, if any, is it acceptable? 
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Materials 





58 THE RIGHT TO DISAGREE: DISSENT IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


To begin to clarify one’s ideas about one’s willingness 
to protest against the government when threatened by 
harassment or imprisonment 


To be able to read poetry for comprehension 


A. To know that poets and singers express dissent in 
the Soviet Union 

B. To know that many Soviet citizens sing songs of dis- 
sent, indicating their feelings about the regime 


Reading 58 








'] What are the subjects of Okudza- 
va’s protests? 


[| Ask students to compare the 
meaning of Okudzava’s lyrics with 
those of the Soviet poet, Kirsanoy, 
found in the introduction to this 
reading. 


1) How effective do you _ think 
Okudzava is in getting support for 
his opinions? 


| What effect would harassment or 
even threats of imprisonment have 
on your willingness to protest 
against the government? Once stu- 
dents discuss this question, pose 
the analogous questions which ac- 
company the photograph on page 
315 of ovens used to exterminate 
Jews. 


Students might note that Okudzava has written novels, 
poems, and songs of protest against the cult of blind 
obedience to the orders of political and military leaders. 
Encourage students to examine lines from Okudzava 
that express his opinions about Soviet authoritarianism. 
Lines might include the following: 

1. Blindly following orders: 
“And if something is as it should be—we don’t worry! 
As the saying goes, The fatherland has ordered it!”’ 

2. The chaos of war: 
“What happened: we are crawling in trenches, they die 
of wounds, and without their arms and legs, they return 
home. ...A girl is the sergeant. . . . What is happen- 
ing?” 


Students might suggest that Kirsanov cried out for indi- 
vidual freedom in thought, expression, and action. He 
despaired at the absence of creativity and the sterility of 
an oppressive system which stymied open, human rela- 
tionships. To him, deceit replaced trust and petitions 
passed from one person to the next were substituted for 
uninhibited dialogue. Some students might note that 
Okudzava’s works are issue-oriented (i.e., war, govern- 
ment control, the big lie) whereas Kirsanov synthesizes 
these issues into a general condemnation of the Soviet 
system. 


Judging from the fact that he appears to have a wide 
audience and that his songs are sung throughout the na- 
tion, one can assume that his sentiments have appealed 
to many people. 


Before students discuss this question, point out to them 
that unlike protest balladeers in the United States, 
Okudzava probably lived under the constant threat of 
imprisonment. Each student should answer this ques- 
tion for himself. Our questions about this value issue 
should get students to recognize the logical implications 
of their actions. Once they are aware of the implications, 
we should respond positively to their search for a per- 
sonal decision. 
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1 How easy do you think it would Use this question to stimulate student discussion. An- 
be to convert Okudzava’s kind of swers should be based upon students’ knowledge of the 
) following into political influence? decision-making process in the Soviet political system. 
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Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 


Knowledge goals 


Materials 


|] What is meant by the term politi- 
cal alienation? 


L] What happened in Lamar, South 
Carolina? 


CL} What distinguished the actions 
of the group who attacked the 
school buses in Lamar from legiti- 
mate dissent? 


L] Refer students to the questions 
at the bottom of the photograph on 
p. 319 of the textbook: Under what 
conditions, if any, are citizens justi- 
fied in destroying private property? 
in threatening to do bodily harm to 
people? 


CL} How would you feel toward a 
government that failed to take ac- 
tion against those who violated the 
law or did bodily harm to others? 


59 THE RIGHT TO DISAGREE: ALIENATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


To clarify one’s ideas about a government that failed to 
take action against those who violated the law or did 
bodily harm to others 


To be able to make inferences from pictorial evidence 


A. To know that active dissent can become a form of 
alienation when deeply felt beliefs propel citizens into 
unlawful acts of political behavior 

B. To know that the actively alienated pose a threat to 
the democratic process because, if uncontrolled, they 
would replace rule by persuasion and consensus with 
rule by force and coercion 


Reading 59 


Students should recognize that political alienation can 
be expressed both passively and actively. Refer students 
to the table on p. 301 in Reading 56. Ask them what 
percent of the United States voting age population they 
would consider politically alienated. Let students spend 
a few minutes discussing whether the 12 percent of the 
registered voters who did not vote, and 26 percent of 
the disfranchised voters were alienated. 


Encourage students to state in their own words the 
important details of the incident. 


Students should point out that while the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly, Supreme 
Court decisions set the legal limits on these freedoms: 
meetings that result in riots may be dispersed; picketing 
which is violent may be prevented; and assemblies 
which endanger lives and property can be prohibited. 
The actions of the group of Lamar citizens who attacked 
the school buses exceeded the limits of dissent. 


Some students may argue that private property used by 
individuals for the purpose of destroying the public 
health, such as a building used for manufacturing illegal 
drugs, can and should be destroyed by citizens. Others 
will probably argue that citizens should appeal to legal 
authorities—the police and the courts—to eliminate 
such menaces. Otherwise a vigilante code of law with- 
out uniform standards will replace an orderly, just, and 
publicly acceptable code of law. 


Many students will undoubtedly suggest that allegiant 
participants may lose confidence in a government which 
fails to protect the liberties of its citizens. Dissenting 
participants will be given an additional reason for pro- 
testing against government policies and inactions. The 
alienated will be reinforced in their beliefs that the 
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present form of government is not worthy of public sup- 
port. How individual students respond will depend in 
some measure on where they place themselves on the 
continuum from allegiant to alienated participants. 








Value Clarification 


Tom’s Dilemma should be used at this point in the course. The dilemma appears on Class 
Handout 22 in the audiovisual kit. General suggestions about teaching moral dilemmas appear 


in the Teacher's Guide on pages 162-163. Several typical responses for this dilemma can be 
found on page 169. 
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Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 


Developing attitudes 
toward learning 


Materials 
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(| Does voter behavior in the Sovi- 
et Union give you evidence about 
the kind and degree of political 
alienation there? Tell why or why 
not. 


[|] Why can the actions of these 
Jews be considered political aliena- 
tion? How great a threat is it to the 
Soviet political system? 


_] How much loyalty should a gov- 
ernment expect from members of 
an ethnic or religious group when it 
discriminates against them? 


(1) As a conclusion to this section of 
the chapter which compares and 
contrasts dissent and alienation in 
the United States and the Soviet 


60 THE RIGHT TO DISAGREE: ALIENATION IN € 


THE SOVIET UNION 


A. To clarify one’s ideas about the amount of loyalty 
one should give to a government which discriminates 
against members of one’s own religious, ethnic, or racial 
group 

B. To clarify one’s ideas about leaving a country which 
continues to discriminate against the remaining mem- 
bers of one’s group who have been left behind 


To be able to identify a political system from brief de- 
scriptions of political activities there 


To be willing to compare political alienation in the So- 
viet Union and the United States 


Reading 60 
Class Handout 15: Citizenship in the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. (ditto master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide 


p. 155) 


Refer students to the table which accompanies Reading 
56 on p. 301 of the textbook. 


Students will probably hypothesize that participation in 
elections has no relevance to political alienation in the 
Soviet Union because the Soviet system does not de- 
pend upon voter participation. If there were no elec- 
tions and nobody voted, there would be no change in 
the way in which the system functions. 


Encourage students to discuss in their own words: 

1. the actions of Soviet Jews ranging from sit-ins to 
emigration to Israel; 

2. the grievances of Soviet Jews which result in the 
decision to emigrate; 

3. the actions of Soviet authorities ranging from ar- 
rests and trials to the granting of exit permits. 


Encourage students to discuss the plight of Soviet Jews 
and the ways in which they have responded by choos- 
ing to emigrate to Israel where their ethnicity and reli- 
gion are respected and their civil liberties protected. 
Once students finish discussing the question of Soviet 
Jews, ask them to discuss the question as it relates to a 
government's acceptance of discriminating practices 
toward groups on the basis of race, ethnicity, sex, and 
age. 


Once students comprise their lists and they are placed 
on the chalkboard, give them Class Handout 15. Ask 
them to classify the responses which could have been 
made by citizens of the United States into one group 
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Union, ask students to list the simi- and the responses of Soviet citizens into a second group. 
larities and differences by which Encourage them to justify their classification with evi- 
dissent and alienation are expressed dence examined during this course. 

in both countries. 


111 Objective Test 4, handout, and record player required in 
next lesson 








Clarifying values 


Developing learning skills 
Knowledge goals 


Materials 


[} Administer Objective Test 4. 


(] First, let’s get the facts straight. 
What did Tom Rodd do? 


(| Why did Tom take these actions? 


[] What happened to Tom as a 
result? 


[1] Why was Tom jailed? 


-] What is civil disobedience? 


[] Under what circumstances, if 
any, do you think that civil dis- 
obedience is justified in a demo- 
cratic society? 


[] Let’s listen to what Tom Rodd 
later said about what he had done. 
Distribute Class Handout 16. Play 
Part 1 of Recording 3, pausing at the 
‘lock groove for students to answer 
questions 1-4 on the handout. 
Then play Part 2, again pausing for 
questions. 


CL] Does civil disobedience change 
anything? 


61 CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


To clarify feelings about the proper role of a citizen when 
conscience and law come in conflict 


To be able to gather information from a recording 
To know what the term civil disobedience means 


Reading 61 

Objective Test 4 (ditto master in AV kit) 

Class Handout 16: An Interview with Tom Rodd (ditto 
master in AV kit; facsimile on Guide pp. 155-156) 

Recording 3: An Interview with Tom Rodd (record in 
AV kit; script on Guide pp. 156-162) 





Call on a talented student who should be able to give a 
succinct and accurate account of the major facts of this 
case. Encourage other students to add important details 
if any are missing. 


Students should recall the philosophical justification 
given in the reading. 


Most students will recall details of the jail sentence. 


This question should force students to examine the pos- 
sible consequences of civil disobedience as they recog- 
nize that society can jail a person for breaking a law. 


If students fail to define this concept clearly, you may 
wish to refer them to the second paragraph from the bot- 
tom of page 326. 


This question will probably arouse spirited discussion. 
Students should be encouraged to debate with each 
other while you stimulate the discussion with questions 
without pressing for consensus. 


This recording, made in 1972, presents Tom’s later feel- 
ings about what he did. After listening to this recording, 
students will probably wish to continue their discussion 
of whether civil disobedience can be justified. 


Students will no doubt disagree about the answers to 
this question, and they should be encouraged to discuss 
it without trying to reach consensus. Some may wish to 
discuss the difference between private and public solu- 
tions to issues of the day. 


112 Text pages 324-330 


L] A special essay test for Chapter 
11 is included in the Testing Pro- 
gram. You may wish to use this test, 
in addition to Objective Test 4, 
during another class period; or omit 
Essay Test 6 and go on to the final 
examinations provided. 
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CONCLUDING COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


We have provided three concluding exercises for Comparative Political 
Systems: a Post-Course Attitude Survey, a Final Objective Examination, and a 
Final Essay Examination. The Post-Course Attitude Survey, a second version 
of the Pre-Course Attitude Survey, assesses progress toward some of the affec- 
tive goals of the curriculum. The survey should be administered and scored 
in the same manner as the Pre-Course Attitude Survey. Permitting students 
to examine their answers and to compare their scores on both surveys will 
help them to assess their progress, an important contribution to each stu- 
dent’s self-development. 

The Final Objective Examination contains fifty questions which test for 
the achievement of the three sets of cognitive goals in the course: the develop- 
ment of learning skills, the development of inquiry skills, and knowledge 
goals. Most students will probably require a full class period to complete this 
examination since many of the questions contain stimulus materials which 
require careful study. 

The Final Essay Examination also tests for the three sets of cognitive goals. 
In addition, some of the questions involve valuing. Each teacher should ana- 
lyze the questions in the essay examination carefully, choosing suitable ones 
to assign to the class. Even in a full class period, typical students will be able 
to answer only a few of the questions on this examination satisfactorily, so 
teachers must select both the number of questions and the relative difficulty 
of questions carefully. 

Many teachers ask students for written evaluations of the course. The re- 
sponses of the students often aid teachers in assessing the strong and weak 
points of the course and its materials. Before asking students for these evalua- 
tions, however, it is often helpful for teachers to give students some guidance 
concerning how such evaluations should be written. For example, you might 
ask students to tell what they liked best about the course and to indicate what 
they liked least. Similar general questions occur to every teacher. Space on 
this page has been provided to record the most significant of these responses 
as a guide to teaching the course in future years. 


STUDENTS’ SUGGESTIONS ABOUT COURSE IMPROVEMENT 


\ 
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SOUND FILMSTRIP 1 Teaching Comparative Political Systems 





PART I 
Frame Il: 


Frame 2: 


Frame 3: 
Frame 4: 


Frame 5: 


Frame 6: 


Frame 7: 


Frame 8: 


Frame 9: 


Frame 10: 


Frame I1: 


Frame 12: 


Frame 13: 


Frame 14: 


Frame 15; 


Frame 16: 


Frame 17: 


I am Edwin Fenton, General Editor of the Holt Social Studies 
Curriculum. This sound filmstrip contains suggestions about 
how to use the Holt curricular material. It has been designed to 
accomplish four objectives. When you have finished using the 
sound filmstrip you should be able to: 

describe the development of the Holt Social Studies Curriculum 
and list its components and main objectives; 

describe inquiry teaching techniques; 

describe the materials and the conceptual framework of the first 
course in the series, Comparative Political Systems; 

and describe the objectives, materials, and teaching plans for 
the first week of that course. 

Work on the Holt Social Studies Curriculum began at the Social 
Studies Curriculum Center at Carnegie-Mellon University in 
1963. Supported by grants from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, the staff developed a four-year sequence of 
courses in the social studies for high school students. 

We wrote a preliminary version of each course, tested it in sev- 
eral classrooms, developed a second version, tested it again, 

and revised it once more for publication as the first edition of 
the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. 

The second edition of the curriculum represents another thor- 
ough revision based on the experiences of five years of class- 
room testing in schools throughout the United States and in 
several other English-speaking nations. 

During the developmental period and after the materials were 
published commercially, both our staff and independent evalu- 
ating organizations tested the materials in controlled situations. 
The testers found that on tests designed to measure the goals of 
traditional social studies programs, students using our materials 
scored as well or better than students in control groups. 
Moreover, on a special test to measure inquiry skills, students 
using our materials scored significantly better than students in 
control groups using traditional programs. 

Since the publication of the first edition of the Holt series, social 
studies education has advanced rapidly. The second edition of 
the series incorporates new discoveries in learning theory, cur- 
riculum construction, and knowledge of the disciplines. 

The second edition retains the sequence of courses from the 
first edition because it worked so well. The first year has two 
one-semester courses: Comparative Political Systems and 
Comparative Economic Systems. 

The second year includes The Shaping of Western Society, a 
course in European history, for the first semester, followed by 
Tradition and Change in Four Societies, an analysis of cultures 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

A year course entitled A New History of the United States 
makes up the third year. 

The last year has two one-semester electives, The Humanities in 
Three Cities and Introduction to the Behavioral Sciences. 
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Frame 34 


Each of the seven courses in the second edition of the Holt So- 
cial Studies Curriculum consists of five components, three of 
which can be found in the audiovisual kit. 

Let’s use Comparative Political Systems as an example. Each 
student receives a copy of the textbook, the first component, 
which consists of a wide variety of carefully chosen reading 
materials. 

Each selection has an introduction and study questions which 
tie one reading to others and help the student determine what to 
look for as he studies. 

Each textbook also contains photographs, art, maps, tables, 
charts, and graphs to be used as inquiry exercises or data. 

The audiovisual kit contains three components — audiovisual 
materials designed to be used by all members of the class under 
the teacher’s direction, an individual and group activity compo- 
nent, and an examination program. 

The audiovisual materials designed for class use vary from one 
course to another, but generally contain silent and sound film- 
strips, recordings, picture cards, and dittoed handouts. A few 
also have games or transparencies. 

The second component in the audiovisual kit contains materials 
designed for work by individual students or groups of two or 
three. 

It provides supplementary, creative experiences as well as op- 
portunities to individualize work. This component may also be 
purchased separately. 

The examination program for the curriculum, the third compo- 
nent in the audiovisual kit, has both objective and essay tests. 
The tests come in a book of ditto masters so that large numbers 
of examinations can be reproduced cheaply. This component is 
also available for separate purchase. 

Both the objective and the essay examinations test for the three 
sets of cognitive goals in the curriculum. 

Special pre- and post-course attitude surveys as well as many of 
the essay questions, assess progress toward the affective objec- 
tives discussed in the Rationale and specified in the daily lesson 
plans. 

The fifth component of each course, the Teacher’s Guide, con- 
tains a copy of the Rationale for the curriculum, an introduction 
to inquiry teaching, and lesson plans which specify objectives, 
materials, and teaching strategies for both the textbook and the 
audiovisual kit. 

The Appendix to the Guide contains reproductions or descrip- 
tions of all the audiovisual materials and answers to the ques- 
tions on the objective tests. 

:__ Each of the seven courses in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum 
stresses the development of six interrelated sets of objectives. 
Three sets fall in the affective domain. They are: the develop- 
ment of constructive attitudes toward learning, the growth of a 
positive self-concept, and the clarification of values. 

The remaining three sets stress cognitive goals. They are: the 
development of learning skills, the growth in the ability to use 
analytical inquiry skills, and the acquisition of knowledge about 
concepts, generalizations, and facts. 

: Let us first consider the three sets of objectives in the affective 
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Frame 46: 


domain. Before continuing with this part of the filmstrip, you 
will find it helpful to read the first third of the Rationale found 
at the beginning of the Teacher’s Guide. Read up to the section 
dealing with the development of learning skills. A lock groove 
will stop the recording at this point so that you can pause to 
read. 


Two of these sets of affective goals—the development of con- 
structive attitudes toward learning and the growth of a positive 
self-concept— require little explanation. 


Interesting and attractive books and sympathetic, supportive 


teachers can encourage students to participate willingly in the 
work of a course. They can also help them to think of them- 
selves in positive terms similar to those outlined in the Ration- 
ale under the section concerned with growth of a positive self- 
concept. 

Techniques of value clarification used throughout the Holt So- 
cial Studies Curriculum require more extended comment. 

Three kinds of materials included in the curriculum focus upon 
value clarification and moral development. All three draw upon 
the research of Professor Lawrence Kohlberg which you read 
about in the Rationale. 

Professor Kohlberg makes an important distinction between the 
specific values involved in a moral decision and the reasoning 
used to defend that decision. While values vary greatly, Kohl- 
berg’s research established that people the world over employ 
the same types of reasoning in the solution of moral dilemmas. 
These types of reasons can be classified into three levels with 
two stages at each level. Children and adults pass through these 
stages progressively, but not all people attain the higher stages. 
Each stage is characterized by different orientations in reason- 
ing. For example, three individuals facing the same moral di- 
lemma may take the same position but justify that position by 
reasoning at three different stages of the Kohlberg scale. 

A person reasoning at Stage 3 tries to please his friends or other 
people important to him. A common dilemma in the classroom 


‘concerns cheating. At Stage 3, the student could respond, “Tf I 


cheat, my friends and my teacher won’t be happy with me.” 

A second person faced with the same dilemma might reason that 
right action consists of following externalized authorities and 
fixed rules, such as laws. This Stage 4 reasoning stresses duty to 
a larger society. This person can say, “Although my friends want 
me to join them in cheating on this test, the rules of the school 
state that you cannot use someone else’s answers.” 

A third person could reason at Stage 5: “I cannot cheat on this 
test and sign the pledge that I have done the work requested by 
my teacher without help from other students.” Stage 5 upholds 
authority but views this authority in a contractual sense. The 
Declaration of Independence is an example of Stage 5 orienta- 
tion. 

Therefore three different students, faced with the same moral 
dilemma, could decide the issue in the same way by reasoning 
at different levels of the Kohlberg scale. 

Class discussions of similar moral dilemmas encourage students 
to clarify their values. While clarifying values, students become 
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aware of their positions. They resolve inconsistencies, assign 
priorities to values, and give reasons for the decisions they 
reached. 

Kohlberg’s research indicates that discussions of moral dilem- 
mas tend to move students toward higher stages of the scale. 
Moral development refers to the increased ability to reason 
more logically and to devise a more consistent and comprehen- 
sive method of solving moral dilemmas. 

Value clarification and moral development do not imply indoc- 
trination. Students may adhere to their own sets of values. But 
progression through the stages helps the student develop a more 
viable and logically comprehensive value system. 

Kohlberg’s research also shows that people who reason at higher 
stages tend to act in accordance with their judgments more often 
than people on lower stages of the scale. 

This approach to affective education then has three potential 
benefits: It achieves value clarification without indoctrination. It 
stimulates moral development and it moves people to higher 
stages of reasoning where they are more inclined to act in ac- 
cordance with the major precepts of American democracy. 

Let us now turn to the three sets of cognitive goals in the curric- 
ulum. Before continuing with this part of the filmstrip, read the 
rest of the section of the Rationale dealing with objectives. Be- 
gin with the section on the development of learning skills. A 
lock groove will stop the recording at this point. 


The learning skills stressed throughout the Holt Social Studies 
Curriculum involve three closely interrelated mental processes: 
collecting information, translating information, and communicat- 
ing information. 

Reading prose; looking at pictures; listening to recordings; and 
analyzing graphs, tables, charts, and maps all involve collecting 
information. 

Taking notes from prose, pictures, or recordings; expressing the 
data from graphs or tables in another form; or restating what the 
teacher or another student says all involve translation of infor- 
mation. 

Writing, speaking, designing bulletin board displays, or prepar- 
ing presentations called for in the individual and group activity 
component involve communicating information. Let’s examine 
the function of each learning skill beginning with reading. 

The textbooks, handouts, and transparencies present many dif- 
ferent types of reading materials. Among them are letters, schol- 
arly articles, accounts from newspapers and magazines, narra- 
tive accounts, pieces of fiction, graphs, tables, charts, maps, and 
many others. 

Reading from such sources in the classroom will prepare stu- 
dents to learn from the wide range of printed materials which 
they will use for the remainder of their lives. 

The pictures in the textbooks and in the filmstrips and picture 
cards in the audiovisual kits carefully build a variety of viewing 
skills. The Teacher's Guides identify activities which help stu- 
dents to develop a sense of visual discrimination. 

In like manner, the recordings and sound filmstrips in the au- 
diovisual kits develop listening skills. 
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So do the teaching techniques suggested in the Teacher's 
Guides. The lesson plans suggest a considerable amount of 
small-group work in which students learn from each other dur- 
ing discussion. In addition to collecting information, such dis- 
cussions can also involve translating and communicating infor- 
mation. 

The lesson plans also suggest teacher-led discussions which 
teach another important listening skill. 

The curriculum develops writing skills in a variety of ways. The 
early courses stress note-taking skills. From time to time, lesson 
plans urge teachers to have students write sentences or para- 
graphs as part of class discussion. This process involves translat- 
ing and communicating information. 

Writing essay answers as part of the examination program de- 
velops another vital writing skill. In addition, the individual and 
group activity components present numerous opportunities to 
write connected narrative or analytical accounts of something 
which the student has studied independently. 

Finally, the curriculum consistently stresses speaking skills. 
Teacher-led discussions, student-led discussions in small 
groups, and reports from small-group discussions stress the de- 
velopment of different sorts of speaking abilities and bring to- 
gether collecting, translating, and communicating functions. 

The second set of cognitive goals is the growth in the ability to 
use analytical inquiry skills. 

The Holt Social Studies Curriculum employs five analytical 
methods of inquiry. They are polls, case studies, experiments, a 
historical mode of inquiry, and an inquiry mode for analyzing 
problems of personal and public policy. All five of these analyti- 
cal inquiry modes have the same general purpose: to teach stu- 
dents how to develop valid generalizations about present or past 
societies. 

The first four of these analytical inquiry modes can all be under- 
stood together through the analysis of a six-stage inquiry model. 

The final analytical mode, to be discussed briefly later in the 
filmstrip, employs a different scheme. 

Let’s examine the six steps of a mode of inquiry for history 
found in the Rationale. These same six steps may be used for a 
poll, a case study, or an experiment. 

All these modes of inquiry begin by recognizing a problem. A 
historian, for example, might ask: What caused the Civil War? A 
pollster might begin his investigation by asking which of two 
possible Presidential candidates would win an election if it 
were held on the day the poll was being taken. 

The second step consists of formulating hypotheses. A hypothe- 
sis is an educated guess. Students advance tentative solutions to 
a problem either from data provided or out of their own experi- 
ences. Many hypotheses are not fruitful because students lack 
the experiential background needed to advance a hypothesis 
likely to lead to a fruitful generalization. 

For this reason, the Holt Social Studies Curriculum has been 
organized around key analytical concepts for developing hy- 
potheses about cultures. 

Chart 4, which you have just read in the Rationale, associated 
each concept with a number of analytical questions which can 
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be used to develop hypotheses. This picture shows the analyti- 
cal questions used with one of the concepts first stressed in 
Comparative Political Systems. The use of analytical concepts 
to develop hypotheses will be discussed further in the next sec- 
tion of this sound filmstrip. 

The third step in the mode of inquiry consists of deducing the 
logical consequences of a hypothesis. A student might say: If 
slavery caused the Civil War, then I should expect to find 
slavery behind incidents of the 1850’s which led to the War. 
Using this process helps the student to determine what to look 
for as he goes through the remaining steps. 

The fourth step consists of gathering data. The student decides 
what sources to investigate, reads or looks at those sources, and 
gathers all the information that he can. 

While he gathers data, and to a lesser degree after he has done 
so, the student analyzes, evaluates, and interprets it. He must 
decide whether the words of a witness constitute reliable testi- 
mony. He must also decide whether a fact relates meaningfully 
to hypotheses under investigation. 

Finally, the student evaluates the hypothesis in light of the data 
and makes a generalization as the end product of his inquiry 
process. 

The historian’s method of inquiry, polls, case studies, and ex- 
periments differ primarily in Steps 4 and 5 of this inquiry pro- 
cess. All start with recognizing the problem from data, formulat- 
ing hypotheses, and recognizing logical implications. They dif- 
fer in the way in which data is gathered, evaluated, analyzed, 
and interpreted. All end with evaluating the hypothesis and stat- 
ing a generalization. 

The third and final set of cognitive goals stresses the acquisition 
of knowledge about concepts, generalizations, and facts of past 
and present societies. We used four criteria to help us select 
content. 

First, we chose materials which will help students learn the 
concepts essential for hypothesis formation in the modes of in- 
quiry. 

Second, we chose content to fit the needs and interests of ado- 
lescents in American society. 

Third, we chose content to help students accumulate relevant 
knowledge about contemporary governmental, economic, and 
social problems. 

Finally, we chose knowledge which should help students live 
creatively in modern society. Experiences throughout the cur- 
riculum have been designed to increase students’ humanistic 
understanding and to help them learn how to lead happier lives. 
Now that you are familiar with the development of the Holt So- 
cial Studies Curriculum and with the six sets of objectives, let’s 
turn to a discussion of the first course in the series, Comparative 
Political Systems. Before turning the record over and continuing 
with the filmstrip, read the Introduction to the Teacher's Guide 
and skim quickly through each of the five components for CPS. 


Comparative Political Systems has been designed as the first 
course in the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. Many teachers 
used the first edition of CPS with senior high school students. 
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Since this course introduces the Holt series, it presupposes no 
previous knowledge from other volumes in the curriculum. 
Hence, schools which place courses in government in the 
twelfth grade may use the book there without concern for inade- 
quate preparation of the students. 

We recommend the book, however, to introduce the Holt series. 
The reading level of the second edition of CPS has been set for 
junior high school students. In addition, most readings run 
about 1500 words. A typical ninth grade student can prepare his 
homework from this book in about twenty minutes. 

We urge teachers to use CPS and its companion volume, Com- 
parative Economic Systems, at the ninth grade level so that 
students can master a set of analytical concepts which they will 
find useful when they study history later in the curriculum. 

In addition, these two books introduce a mode of inquiry de- 
signed for the solution of personal or public problems. This 
inquiry mode meets many of the objectives of traditional civics 
courses and enables students to learn a disciplined way to at- 
tack decision-making in their personal and public lives. The 
steps shown here are outlined in more detail in the Rationale. 
Comparative Political Systems examines three different types 
of political systems. The Cheyenne Indians of the nineteenth 
century serve as an example of a primitive political system. 
The United States is an example of a modern democratic sys- 
tem 

and the Soviet Union an example of a modern authoritarian 
system. 

The course analyzes each of these three types of political sys- 
tems by using the same five analytical concepts which you 
read about in the Rationale. These concepts are: political deci- 
sion-makers, political decision-making, political institutions, 
political culture, and citizenship. 

The use of these five analytical concepts to examine the three 
types of political systems, makes it possible to compare the 
ways in which different political systems cope with similar 
problems. An example, using the concept political decision- 
makers, may clarify the technique. 

In Comparative Political Systems, students ask at least four 
sets of analytical questions about political decision-makers. 
These questions are: (a) Who are the decision-makers? What 
are their personal characteristics and their social backgrounds? 
(b) Which decision-makers are political leaders with support 
from groups of citizens? Which are not leaders? 

(c) How does a society recruit its decision-makers? What for- 
mal and informal rules does it set up for giving decision-mak- 
ing authority? 

(d) What must a person do to get and keep a position as a deci- 
sion-maker? To whom does he appeal? How does he appeal? 
How does he stay in power? 

The first reading in Chapter 2 concerns political decision-mak- 
ers and institutions among the Cheyenne Indians. Students 
use the analytical questions which I have been discussing to 
examine the characteristics of Cheyenne political decision- 
makers. 

Chapter 7 contains readings which examine the characteristics 
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Frame 101: 


Frame 102: 


Frame 103: 


Frame 104: 


Frame 105: 


Frame 106: 


Frame 107: 


Frame 108: 


Frame 109: 


Frame 110: 


Frame I11: 


Frame 112: 


Frame 113: 


of political decision-makers in the United States. 

The readings in Chapter 8 contrast American political deci- 
sion-makers with their counterparts in the Soviet Union. The 
similarities and differences among decision-makers in the 
three societies help to highlight the different characteristics of 
these three governments. 

Using the same conceptual apparatus to examine three politi- 
cal systems helps students to learn how to examine any politi- 
cal system. By using concepts and analytical questions learned 
in CPS, a student should be able to organize information he or 
she has gathered about a political system encountered for the 
first time. 

This ability should help to make the student an independent 
investigator, able to make decisions about vital issues in the 
contemporary world. 

All components of Comparative Political Systems contribute to 
the attainment of the six goals specified for the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum. The Teacher's Guide, however, provides 
the key link between materials and students. 

Its introduction contains suggestions for inquiry teaching 
which have been based on research in learning theory and on 
the experiences of hundreds of teachers who have used the 
first edition of the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. 

I urge you to read the Introduction to the Teacher's Guide from 
time to time as you teach the course. After trying Comparative 
Political Systems for a week or two, some of the suggestions in 
the Guide become more meaningful to teachers than they were 
before they had direct experience with materials from the Holt 
Social Studies Curriculum. 

The lesson plans in the Teacher's Guide have not been de- 
signed to restrict teachers. Teachers should feel free to alter 
lesson plans to suit the needs of their students. Many teachers 
using the materials for the first time, however, find the lesson 
plans particularly helpful. 

Each lesson plan contains three major parts. First the objec- 
tives for the day’s lesson are listed. The objectives appear in 
the order of their importance for the day; that is, the most im- 
portant objective for the lesson appears first. 

After the objectives, the lesson plans list the materials needed 
for the day. 

The third ingredient of each lesson plan consists of sugges- 
tions for the teacher. These are often phrased in the form of 
questions and comments that give the range of responses a 
teacher can expect from students. 

Each lesson plan tries to provide multiple activities for a class 
period. Plans often begin with teacher-led discussion in which 
all students participate. 

Part way through a lesson, a plan may call for the teacher to 
distribute a handout or to ask students to write at their desks. 
Audiovisual materials may be called for at any time during a 
lesson —at the beginning, the middle, or the end. 

This range of activities — discussion by the whole class, presen- 
tation to the class by the teacher, individual writing exercises, 
individual reporting, group work, and use of audiovisual ma- 
terials — provides a variety of learning environments. 
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Frame 114: 


Frame IL15: 


PART V 
Frame 116: 


Frame 117: 


Frame 118: 


Frame 119: 


Frame 120: 


Frame 121: 


Frame 122: 


Frame 123: 


Frame 124: 


Many teachers who used the first edition of the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum wrote comments at the end of each lesson 
plan. They indicated parts of the lesson that proved fruitful or 
troublesome. These notes helped them to plan for still better 
teaching when they taught the course a second time. 

In a moment, a lock groove will stop this recording. When it 
does, read all of the material for the first week of Comparative 
Political Systems. This material includes the pre-course atti- 
tude survey found in the test booklet in the audiovisual kit, 
Chapter 1 of the textbook, two class handouts and a sound 
filmstrip from the audiovisual kit, materials for individual or 
small group work from the audiovisual kit, and four lesson 
plans from the Teacher's Guide. When you have examined this 
material, start the sound filmstrip again for a discussion of what 
to expect during the first week of the course. 


Most teachers face a course in which they will use new materi- 
als with a mixture of apprehension and excitement. The appre- 
hension stems from fear of the unknown. 
New ways to teach and different sorts of materials sometimes 
lead to new classroom situations which teachers have not en- 
countered before. Apprehension results because they fear that 
something may go wrong. Being prepared for the first week of 
instruction, however, helps to reduce the fear of the unknown. 
The lesson plans for Readings 1-4 call for three pieces of dit- 
toed material: the pre-course attitude survey and Class Hand- 
outs 1 and 2. You may wish to ditto all of these materials at one 
time in order to have them ready for class. Indeed some teachers 
ditto, assemble, and file all of the materials for the entire 
course before they begin to teach. 
Many teachers also remove the materials for individual and 
group activities from the audiovisual kit and place them in an 
accessible place. These materials include 5 copies of the Stu- 
dent Activity Book, 5 copies of the Book of Readings, 1 record, 
and 8 study guides on ditto masters. You may wish to ditto the 
study guides and to file the dittoed sheets with the rest of the 
materials. 
Some teachers administer the pre-course attitude survey dur- 
ing the first class meeting when they pass out the textbooks. 
Keep the results of the survey on file so that you can compare 
them with the results of the post-course survey. These surveys 
assess the affective impact of the course. 
Call the students’ attention to two pieces of introductory ma- 
terials in the textbook. They are entitled “To the Student” and 
“How to Use This Book.” A short review of these materials in 
class will prepare students for their first homework assign- 
ment. 
The lesson plans for Readings 1-4 all stress three sets of goals: 
developing constructive attitudes toward learning, developing 
learning skills, and acquiring knowledge. 
All of the first four classes have been organized around teach- 
er-led discussions, leaving the introduction of group work until 
later in the course. 
Each of the first four classes stresses note-taking skills to im- 
press upon students the importance of learning good note-tak- 
ing habits. 
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Frame 125: The lesson plans often suggest that teachers call on students 
without waiting for them to volunteer. This technique stresses 
the importance of participating in the class in order to develop 
speaking skills and a positive self-concept. 

Frame 126: The lesson plans also contain suggestions about using the vi- 
suals found in the textbook. Practice with these visuals during 
the first few class periods will train students to utilize visual 
material constructively as they do homework in future assign- 
ments. 

Frame 127: Readings 1-3 describe the political organization of a prisoner 
of war camp. These materials introduce the conceptual struc- 
ture of the course, which was discussed in Part IV of this 
sound filmstrip. 

Frame 128: Reading 4 contains a list of the concepts and analytical ques- 
tions on which the theoretical structure of the course has been 
based. Later lesson plans refer to the concepts and analytical 
questions included in Reading 4. 

Frame 129: The sound filmstrip accompanying Reading 4 develops a defi- 
nition of a concept and helps students to understand how con- 
cepts will be used throughout the course. 

Frame 130: During the first week of the course, many teachers have been 
unable to finish discussing a reading during one class period. 
To avoid this problem, teachers often look through a lesson 
and decide which parts of the plan seem less important than 
others. They can then omit these sections if time runs short. 

Frame 131: Other teachers watch the classroom clock closely. If they see 
that they are not going to finish a lesson, they halt discussion 
with five minutes left and summarize the remaining material. 
As teachers become more familiar with inquiry teaching, they 
find that they can cover almost all of the lesson plans without 
difficulty during a single class period. 

Frame 132: This sound filmstrip has introduced you to a set of materials 
and the wide range of teaching techniques for which they were 
designed. I hope you and your students have a rich education- 
al experience with this course. 

Frame 133: Much of what students learn comes from the skill which class- 
room teachers bring to their professional task. Without skilled 
teaching, the best curricular materials fall far short of the mark. 
My colleagues and I hope we have provided the sort of imagi- 
native and soundly constructed curriculum materials which 
will make your job easier and more rewarding. 


READING 1 


CLASS HANDOUT 1 An Example of Note-Taking 
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’ READING 4 


Part 1 


1. Choose a concept of your own —not container or table —and illustrate it 
with a list of words or phrases. If you wish, you may use sketches in- 
stead of words. 


2. Define the word concept in a few sentences. Try to write a definition 
without using a specific example. 


Part 2 


3. Write a definition of the word concept as you now understand it. Com- 
pare this definition with the one you wrote as your answer to question 


2. 


4. Name three concepts that include concrete objects. 





Name three concepts that include abstract characteristics. 


> 





5. Explain how concepts can be used to analyze a political system. 


| READING 4 


SOUND FILMSTRIP 2. What Is a Concept? iY 


Some frames have no narration. For those frames, a description of the visual 
is included in parentheses. 











Frame 1: What is a concept? Instead of giving you a definition of the term, 
this sound filmstrip will provide some information so you can 

make up your own definition. 
9 Frame 2: You should have before you Class Handout 2 which accompa- 
nies Reading 4. In a few minutes, the sound filmstrip will stop so 
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Frame _ 3: 


Frame 4: 


Frame 5: 


Frame 6: 


Frame 7: 


Frame _ 8: 
Frame 9: 
Frame 10: 
Frame ILI: 
Frame 12: 
Frame 13: 
Frame 14: 
Frame 15: 


Frame 16: 


Frame 17: 


Frame 18: 


Frame 19: 


Frame 20: 


Frame 21: 


Frame 22: 


that you can answer the first two questions which you will find 

there. When you have finished writing, you or your teacher 

should start the sound filmstrip again. 

When the second half of the filmstrip ends, you will have time 

to answer questions 3 through 5. The class will then discuss the 

entire exercise. 

First, I’m going to say some words. As you listen, try to think of 

one word which describes all of the words I say. That word will 

be a concept. Ready? Bottle. ..bag...box...jar. . . crate 
..envelope. . . file drawer. . . purse. . . warehouse... . 

Now, what do all these words have in common? If you said that 

each one named an object that held things in it, you are on the 

right track. 

The concept container helps us to describe a group of items, 

such as box, purse, and warehouse, that have the same function. 

That is, each of them holds something. In this case, each of the 

words we used, such as crate or suitcase, describes a concrete 

object — something we can see or touch or taste or hear or smell. 

Now, instead of listening to words without seeing pictures, you 

will look at a series of pictures without hearing any words. Each 

picture will show a concrete object that can be related to all of 

the others by a single concept. As you look at these seven pic- 

tures, decide what that concept is. In other words, what single 

word will include every example you find in the pictures? 

Ready? 

(Door on sawhorses as a table) 

(Desk as a table) 

(Wooden crate as a table) 

(Board on sling as a table) 

(Board between two chairs as a table) 

(Pedestal table) 

(Coffee table) 

If you said “table,” you have the right idea. The word table is a 

concept that describes an image we carry around in our heads. 

No one can think without using concepts. They are powerful 

tools for thought because they are names for groups of things or 

events or characteristics. 

All of us carry many concepts in our minds. Each word you see 

before you represents a thing that can be touched, seen, tasted, 

heard, or smelled. Each word represents a concept. 

Now your teacher will interrupt this filmstrip to give you time to 

answer questions | and 2 on the class handout. 

First, pick a concept of your own—not container or table—and 

illustrate it with words or pictures as the sound filmstrip did for 

the concept of table. Then, define the word concept in a sen- 

tence or two. After you have finished, your teacher will start the 

sound filmstrip again. (LOCK GROOVE HERE.) 

Now let’s look at another group of pictures. You will have time 

to answer questions on your handout when the sound filmstrip 

ends. This time, the pictures will deal with an abstract con- 

cept—one that cannot be seen or touched or tasted or heard or 

smelled. 

As you watch, see if you can think of a concept that includes all 

of the following six pictures. 

(President Nixon signing a bill) 
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Frame 23: (Cheerleaders) 

Frame 24: (An orchestra conductor) 

Frame 25: (Head of a woman’s organization) 

Frame 26: (A quarterback calling signals) 

Frame 27: (An officer inspecting troops) 

Frame 28: Now, what is the concept common to all of these pictures? You 
probably noticed that each picture showed an individual in a 
situation where he or she had to demonstrate qualities of leader- 
ship: the President, cheerleaders, a conductor, the head of a 
woman's organization, a quarterback, an army officer. 

Frame 29: Table and leadership are both concepts. Each of us can identify 
objects that fit, or do not fit, our definition of table. Each of us 
can also identify characteristics that fit, or do not fit, our defini- 
tion of leadership. Defining leadership, however, presents prob- 
lems which defining table does not present. 

Frame 30: Since tables are concrete objects, we can experience them 
through our senses. 

Frame 31: Leadership is abstract. We cannot touch, see, taste, hear, or 
smell it. Abstract concepts like leadership can be defined only 
by building from other abstractions. Therefore, abstract con- 
cepts are harder to understand than concrete concepts —those 
things we can touch, see, taste, hear, or smell. 

Frame 32: Concepts help us to think about abstract things like leadership. 
As Reading 4 indicated, social scientists use concepts and ana- 
lytical questions suggested by concepts to help them think 
about society. They use concepts to organize information, just as 
you used the concept of table to organize seven things into one 
group. 

Frame 33: In a few moments, this sound filmstrip will end. Return to the 
class handout to answer questions 3, 4, and 5. You may keep 
your handout as part of your notes for the course. 


READING 6 


CLASS HANDOUT 3 Analysis of Case 1 in Reading 6 


The story of Sticks Everything Under His Belt has to do with the lawmak- 
ing powers of the Cheyenne council and soldier societies. The problem was 
what to do with a tribesman who claimed that the tribal law did not apply to 
him. Some Cheyenne had violated the hunting law before, of course, but 
always in secret. Sticks Everything Under His Belt announced in advance 
that he would disobey the law. He was such a challenge to authority that the 
Cheyenne could not ignore him. 

But what laws were there to deal with Sticks Everything Under His Belt? 
Banishment for murder was known, but only for murder. . . . 

The council solved the matter this way: Sticks Everything Under His Belt 
had declared a new legal concept. He said he was Out-Of-Tribe; so Out-Of- 
Tribe he would be. He would gain readmission only by sacrificing his 
wealth, with a respected tribesman as his sponsor in a ceremonial occasion. 
This would show that he had reformed and his rebellion was over. None of 
these things is specifically set forth in the evidence. . . . 

To pledge a Sun Dance or other ceremony was a great honor to the giver; 
the ceremony was always a delight to the tribe. Therefore, this was not so 
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much a penalty to the individual as it was a sort of payment to society at 
large. It brought pleasure and benefits to both the wrongdoer and the tribe. 
It should be noted that the tribesman who broke the banishment for Sticks 
Everything Under His Belt did it according to good social form —in coopera- 
tion with society, not in defiance. The speedy and unanimous vote of the 
chiefs seems to reveal their embarrassment about Sticks Everything Under 
His Belt. Their action also illustrates the fact that in criminal cases the Chey- 
enne aimed not only at punishing the offender but at reforming him as well. 


Karl N. Llewellyn and E. Adamson Hoebel, The Cheyenne Way (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1941), pp. 6-9. 


READING 8 


CLASS HANDOUT 4 Models and Reality 


Part 1 


1. Place the following four governments —Stoerpenberg Camp, the Chey- 
enne, the United States, and the Soviet Union—where you think they 
belong along the spectrum below. Since you have little information 
about the United States or the Soviet Union, you will have to make a 
careful guess. 





TRADITIONAL/ /NON-TRADITIONAL 

GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT 

All decisions based All decisions open 
on the past to change 


2. Define the term model as social scientists use it. 

















Part 2 


3. Place the following four governments —Stoerpenberg Camp, the Chey- 
enne, the United States, and the Soviet Union—where you think they 
belong along the spectrum below. 


PURE DEMOCRACY/ /PURE AUTHORITARIANISM 


4. How do models help us to think constructively about real governments? 
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READING 8 


SOUND FILMSTRIP 3: Traditional, Democratic, and Authoritarian 


Frame I: 


Frame 2: 


Frame 3: 


Frame 4: 
Frame 5: 


Frame 6: 


Frame 7: 


Frame 8: 


Frame 9: 


Frame 10: 


Frame 11: 


Frame 12: 


Frame L3: 


Frame 14: 
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Frame 15: 
Frame 16: 


Frame 17: 


Governments: Models and Reality 





What is a model? Instead of giving you a definition of the term, 
this sound filmstrip will provide some information so that you 
can make up your own definition. 

You should have before you Class Handout 4 which accompa- 
nies Reading 8. In a few minutes, the sound filmstrip will stop so 
that you can answer the first two questions which you will find 
there. When you have finished writing, you or your teacher 
should start the sound filmstrip again. 

When the second half of the filmstrip ends, you will have time 
to answer questions 3 and 4. You will then discuss the entire 
Cxercise: 

For some of us, the word model brings to mind a pretty girl. 
There are many other everyday uses of the word model. Some 
models, such as a model airplane, give an accurate picture of 
something on a small scale. 

Sometimes scientists use the word model to mean a construction 
showing something man cannot see. An example is this three- 
dimensional model of a molecule. 

The word model may also mean a reconstruction of something 
that existed in the past. Here is a life-size reconstruction of a 
dinosaur. 

To a social scientist, the word model has still another meaning. 
In social science, a model is neither a girl nor a scale model nor 
a construction nor a reconstruction of something that lived in 
the past. 

Rather than give you a definition of model as social scientists 
use it, let’s work out our own definition by looking at some ex- 
amples. 

What are the characteristics of a purely traditional political sys- 
tem? 

One characteristic is that every political decision would be 
made exactly as it had been made in the past. 

The society would choose its decision-makers as they had cho- 
sen them for generations. 

Men would have exactly the political institutions their forefa- 
thers had. 

They would define the rights and duties of citizens as they had 
always defined them. 

And their political culture would never change. 

There has never been a political system exactly like this model. 
Obviously, all societies do change. Therefore, the model of a 
purely traditional political system does not describe the real 
world. Instead, it sets up an abstraction to be used as a tool for 
thinking. Let’s see how this tool works. 

Suppose we think of two models—a purely traditional political 
system in which nothing changes, and a political system in 
which everything is always open to change. Like a purely tradi- 
tional system, a political system which is always open to change 
has never existed and probably never will exist. The model is a 
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Frame 19: 


Frame 20: 


Frame 21: 


Frame 22: 


Frame 23: 


Frame 24: 


Frame 25: 


Frame 26: 


Frame 27: 


Frame 28: 


Frame 29: 


Frame 30: 


Frame 31: 


Frame 32: 


tool social scientists use to analyze political systems in the real 
world. 

How is this tool used? Let’s suppose that a political scientist 
wants to find out the degree to which several political systems 
are open to change. He could use these models—one tool— 
against a spectrum — another tool. 

Most of you probably know the concept of a spectrum from 
studying science. When a beam of light passes through a prism, 
it emerges in bands of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and vi- 
olet. 

We can think of political systems by using the spectrum and our 
models as tools. Suppose at one end of our political spectrum 
we place a purely traditional political system in which all deci- 
sions are made as they were made in the past. 

On the other end we can place a system in which everything is 
open to change. So there is one model at either end of our spec- 
trum. Every real political system falls somewhere along the 
spectrum. Placing these real political systems along the spec- 
trum at appropriate points will help us to compare them. Do you 
have the idea? 

In a moment, this sound filmstrip will stop so that you can test 
your understanding of the concept of a model by answering 
questions | and 2 on the class handout. When you have finished 
writing, you or your teacher should start the filmstrip again. 
(LOCK GROOVE HERE.) 

In this course, in addition to studying a traditional political sys- 
tem, you will study a modern democracy —the United States — 
and a modern authoritarian government—the Soviet Union. Of 
course, the United States is not purely democratic, and the Sovi- 
et Union is not purely authoritarian. 

Democracy means rule by the people. Think for a moment: 
How might a pure democracy operate? What questions would 
you ask? 

Who would be the political decision-makers? Everyone —men 
and women, young and old, educated and uneducated, interest- 
ed and uncaring. All would have an equal chance to become 
political decision-makers. 

How would political institutions operate? All political institu- 
tions would be set up so that each citizen had an equal voice in 
the government. 

How would people in a pure democracy make decisions? Politi- 
cal decision-making would be by a show of hands of all the citi- 
zens, rather than by a vote of their representatives. 

What would citizenship imply? All citizens would have equal 
rights, and they would share responsibilities equally. 

And what would the political culture do? The political culture 
would prepare everyone to accept absolute equality. 

Now think about a purely authoritarian government —that is, a 
government controlled by one person or by a small group. 
Sometimes political scientists use the word totalitarian to de- 
scribe such a government. 

Only a few people, perhaps only the children of the rulers or a 
small number of party leaders, would have an opportunity to 
become political decision-makers. 

Political institutions would place power exclusively in the 
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Frame 33: 
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Frame 35: 


Frame 36: 


Frame 37: 


| CLASS HANDOUT 5 Converting Tables to Bar Graphs 


hands of these rulers who would control the secret police and 
have a monopoly of weapons. 

One person, or a few persons, would make all political deci- 
sions, perhaps through a single political party. 

Citizens would have only those rights and responsibilities 
which their rulers chose to give them. 

And the political culture would prepare everyone to accept ab- 
solute rule, partly because the regime would have total control 
of the mass media and would use it to spread a total ideology. 
With these two models—a pure democracy and a pure authori- 
tarian or totalitarian government—in mind, let’s return to the 
idea of a spectrum. Neither a pure democracy nor a pure author- 
itarian government exists. Instead of lying at the ends of our 
spectrum, where we have placed the models of pure democracy 
and pure authoritarian government, real governments fall some- 
where along the spectrum. We may place some toward one end, 
some toward the other, and some near the middle. 

In a moment, this filmstrip will end. Answer questions 3 and 4 
on the class handout to test your understanding of the two mod- 
els and the spectrum. You may keep your handout as part of 
your notes for the course. 


READINGS 9 AND 10 








Reading 10 contains five tables which show how people in five different 
nations answered the same questions. Choose one of these five tables and 
convert the information it contains into a bar graph. See the example of a bar 
graph shown here. 


Millions of Tons 


500 


400 


100 


Total World Production 


1960 1965 1970 








Ea] barley corn fish catches 





To make your graph, first write the number of the table in the space pro- 
vided. Then develop a key using a different color or combination of lines 
and dots for every idea you want to show. Tables 10A and 10B require four € 
different colors or hatchings; Tables 10C and 10E require three; Table 10D 
requires six. After you have decided on a key, fill in the bars under each of 
the five nations. 
This bar graph is based on table 


WES: U.K. Germany Italy Mexico 
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READINGS 10 AND 11 


CLASS HANDOUT 6 Converting Tables to Line Graphs 


Reading 11 contains three tables which show how people in five countries 
felt about their governments. Select one of these tables and convert some of 
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the information it contains into a line graph. See the example of a line graph 
shown here. 


Number of Immigrants Arriving 150 
in U.S., 1968-1971 
125 
+ 100 
5 
EUR) 
S) 
= 
50 
Europe 95 
INGE ee ee 
INEECERE coscirescPoteicast 0 
1968 1969 1970 
To make your line graph, choose any three sets of data from a table. (There 
are only three sets with Table 11A, but there are more than three with Ta- 
bles 11B and 11C). Develop a key using either colors or a combination of 
dots, dashes, and straight lines. Then locate all the points for one set of data 
on the line graph, and connect those points with the symbol indicated by the 
key. Follow the same procedure for the remaining two sets of data. 
This line graph is based on Table 
USS. Uke Germany Italy Mexico 
90% 
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READINGS 11 AND 12 





__ CLASS HANDOUT 7 Converting Tables to Pie Charts € 


Reading 12 contains six tables which present the results of interviews 
about the process of political socialization in five nations. Work with Table 
12D only. Select one nation and convert the information about it into a pie 
chart. 

To make a pie chart, you must convert percentages into degrees on a cir- 
cle. Each circle contains 360 degrees. Since there are only 100 percentage 
points, each percentage point is equal to 3.6 degrees. Therefore, to convert 
percent to degrees, you must multipy by 3.6. For example, 40 percent equals 
144 degrees (40 x 3.6 = 144). 

Decide which of the five countries you wish to work with. Then make a 
key using either different colors or different kinds of marks with pen or pen- 
cil. Convert all percentages for your country into degrees and measure the 
degrees on the circle—using a protractor or the tick marks on the circle, 
which are spaced 15 degrees apart. 


Opportunities to Debate Political and Social Issues in School in 
(name of the country) 





KEY 
Could and did participate 
Could but did not participate 
Could not participate 
Don’t know and other 

















[ 
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FILMSTRIP 1 Political Socialization in American Schools 


Frame Bulletin board with portraits of past Presidents 
Frame Studying a diagram of U. S. government 
Frame Students reading about current events 

Frame Wall display on India 

Frame Sightseeing in Washington, D.C. 


Frame Voting 

Frame The pledge of allegiance 

Frame 9: Raising the flag 

Frame 10: Learning about an American symbol—the Great Seal of the 
United States 

Frame 11: Crowd at a football game 

Frame 12: Discussing a controversial issue in class 

Frame 13: School election campaign posters 

Frame 14: Signing a petition 

Frame 15: A mock court session 


Al 
2 
3 
4 
D: 
Frame 6: U.N. Declaration of Human Rights 
7: 
8 
9 
0 
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Frame 16: 
Frame 17: 
Frame 18: 
Frame 19: 
Frame 20: 
Frame 21: 


FILMSTRIP 2 


_ CLASS 


Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 


Frame 10: 
Frame 11: 
Frame 12: 
Frame 13: 


Student council meeting 

A mock U.N. meeting 
Demonstration for school funds 

A march for ecology 

Campaign workers stuffing envelopes 
Cleaning up a neighborhood lot 
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Political Socialization in the Soviet Union 





Kindergarten dance class 

Students reading newspapers 

Young Pioneers making posters 

Students visiting the Kremlin 

May Day parade in Red Square 

Saluting in school 

Crowd at a soccer game 

Ukrainian Pioneers in Red Square, Moscow 
Guarding a monument 

Initiation ceremony in Red Square: becoming Young Pioneers 
Visiting Lenin’s tomb 

A Young Pioneer camp 

A singing group entertaining friends and family 
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HANDOUT 8 Six Cases in Federalism 


This handout contains short descriptions of six political problems which 
might arise or have arisen in the United States. According to the Constitu- 
tion, what level of government — national, state, local, or some combination 
of these—would be responsible for each problem? Be prepared to defend 








your choices. 


1. The crime rate in a small Vermont community rose sharply, particularly 


during the winter months. This development alarmed many property 
owners who lived in Vermont only during the summer and spent the 
rest of the year in other states. 


, Newspaper reporters discovered that the Canadian government had 


massed several divisions of armed troops directly across the border 
from Montana. 


. A survey showed that many people in a six-state region live below the 


poverty level. The survey suggested damming the rivers in the area to 
improve navigation, to produce hydroelectric power, and to improve 
the economy generally. 


. Despite taxes paid to them by residents, both cities and states face se- 


vere financial crises. Their officials argue that only the national govern- 
ment has sufficient funds to help them out. 


he Me 


5. Throughout the nation, young people between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one demanded the right to vote. Many older citizens supported 
their demands. 


6. Local police found a large number of counterfeit twenty-dollar bills in 
circulation. 
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RECORDING 1 Search and Seizure 


Narrator: You are about to hear two versions of a short play. The scene 
opens as two policemen sit in their car listening to calls on the police radio. 


Police Radio: Any unit in vicinity of grid L4. Any unit in vicinity of grid L4 


Policeman #1: (matter of factly) Car 30, go ahead. 

Police Radio: Car 30, we have a complaint of noise reported at 2041 Vine 
Street. 

Policeman #1: Do you have an apartment number? 

Police Radio: Negative. 

Policeman #1: Okay. We’ll check it out. 

(Steps of two men going up stairs. Sound of drums from one apartment.) 
Policeman #2: That must be the complaint. 

(Knocking on door. Door opens.) 

Youth: Yeah? Oh... . what’s the matter officers? 

Policeman #1: We have a complaint on the noise. It’s after ten o’clock you 
know. 

Youth: Oh yeah, I lost track. . . Sure. . . I'll stop. 

Policeman #2: Hey, what’s that burning? 

Youth: Oh, that’s just incense—makes the air smell better. 

Policeman #1 (impatient to go): Okay, no more drumming this late, right? 
Youth: Yes sir. 

(Door closes, steps fading away.) 
Narrator: A complaint taken care of. The kind of job that police in thousands 
of towns and cities do every day. But suppose the scene you have just heard 
ended differently. Suppose this had happened. 


Policeman #2: Hey, what’s that burning? 

Youth: Oh, that’s just incense — makes the air smell better. 

Policeman #2: I think I'll check that out. (Begins to walk through the door.) 
Youth: Hey! What are you doing? You can’t just come in here—I’ve got 
rights! 

Policeman #1: It’s incense all right, let’s get back. . . . 

Youth: Hey! Get out of my dresser drawer—that’s personal. Put that back. 
Policeman #2: Okay kid. What do you call this? 

Youth: That’s my pipe tobacco, that’s all, now look... . 

Policeman #2: That’s pretty funny smelling pipe tobacco—smells like mari- 
juana. Okay kid, let’s all take a little ride. 

Youth: Wait! You have no right, you came to stop the noise. . . . 

Policeman #1: Let’s go son. 

(Door closes, steps fade away.) 
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Narrator: Policemen, answering a. complaint of noise, enter a private apart- 
ment without consent because they suspect drugs are on the premises. Have 
the police violated any constitutional guarantees? What rights does the 
youth have? If the original complaint had been drug possession, could the 
police have proceeded as they did in the second ending of this short play? 
In your discussion, try to examine the issue from many different sides: the 
side of the youth, the side of the police, and the side of society at large. 
Examine the Constitution for evidence to use in your discussion. 
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CLASS HANDOUT 9 Government Operations in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 











1. The nation’s chief executive died suddenly on Sunday. Within two hours, 
a local judge swore in the chief's second-in-command. His wife, a few 
close associates, and members of the press witnessed the ceremony. 


2. Once it was known that the chief executive had died, people began to 
wonder who would succeed him. Most people did not expect the change- 
over to take place quickly. But within two weeks, a successor seemed 
firmly in control. 


3. Newspapers reported that military agents had been spying on national 
political leaders. At first, top administration officials denied these re- 
ports. Then a former military man repeated the charges in an interview. 
Immediately afterward, the civilian defense administrator ordered mili- 
tary leaders to be certain that spying stopped at once. 


4. Four hundred men and women sat down on the steps of the regional 
capitol. They said that they would not move until the executive leader 
spoke to them. The leader asked the crowd to pick a small group to inter- 
view him privately. He also asked the rest of the crowd to leave the area 
quietly. Twelve people, chosen by the demonstrators, went inside, but 
the others remained. Some began to chant and throw stones. Police ar- 
rived to disperse them with tear gas. 


5. Faced with a widespread economic emergency, the national government 
raised quotas for all industrial production by twenty percent. The gov- 
ernment told factory managers that they must meet the new quotas or 
lose their jobs. 


6. Many people felt that the man named to advise the national executive 
*had earned this honor through years of tireless work for the party. The 
national legislature, however, refused to confirm his appointment. 


7. The country’s legislature met almost continuously for nine months. Dur- 
ing a national holiday, the chief executive called the legislators back 
into emergency session. He asked them to pass legislation to prevent 
strikes in several major industries. 


8. The national defense administrator had not been seen publicly for sev- 
eral weeks. Then the foreign press learned that he was working as a 
factory manager in a province far from the capital. When asked why he 
was no longer defense minister, he refused to comment. 
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9. The government held a celebration in honor of the region, because it had 
achieved a ninety-eight percent voter turnout for the tenth straight elec- 
tion. Similar celebrations were held in four other regions. 


10. The national legislature heard many speeches about the nation’s progress. 
The legislature voted on nineteen proposed laws during its twenty-six 
day session. Then it adjourned until the next year. 


11. The defendant appealed his case through every level of the court system. 
Private citizens and numerous organizations helped to finance these ap- 
peals. Each decision disappointed the defendant until he reached the 
highest national court. There a historic verdict overruled the decisions 
of the lower courts, and the defendant was set free. 


12. In a meeting in his home region, a member of the legislature described 
his efforts to obtain government money for various local projects. Several 
people in the audience booed and began to leave the hall. The legislator 
then invited them to share the microphone so that everyone could hear 
their complaints and he could respond. 
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CLASS HANDOUT 10 The Characteristics of Recent Presidential Candidates 


In Reading 26, Sidney Hyman outlined nine tests for prospective Presi- 
dential candidates. Brief biographies of six Presidential candidates between 
1960 and 1972 follow. Your teacher will divide the class into groups. Each 
group will fill in information about one candidate on the chart included in 
this handout and will then report to the entire class, so that all students may 
complete their charts. 

In addition, your teacher may provide similar information about other 
candidates or may ask some of you to look up this data on your own. Fill in 
the two blank spaces on the chart with this information if you should get it. 


John F. Kennedy: Elected to the Presidency in 1960, John F. Kennedy 
was the youngest man ever to reach that office. He was also the first Roman 
Catholic President. Though he was brought up in New York, Kennedy’s 
roots were in Massachusetts. Both his grandfathers were Irish immigrants 
who came to America in the 1840’s and became active in Boston politics. 
Kennedy began his own political career representing an urban congressional 
district which combined parts of Cambridge and Boston. He served in the 
House of Representatives from 1947 to 1953 and in the Senate from 1953 to 
1961. His record in Congress demonstrates that he was a moderate, particu- 
larly on issues involving labor, social welfare, and foreign affairs. He married 
Jacqueline Bouvier in 1953. They had three children, Caroline and John, Jr., 
and Patrick who died soon after birth. 


Lyndon B. Johnson: Catapulted into the Presidency after Kennedy’s assas- 
sination in 1963, Johnson served out Kennedy’s term and went on to win the 
1964 Presidential election against Barry Goldwater. Of British ancestry on 
both sides of his family, Johnson grew up in Johnson City, Texas, which had 
been founded by his grandfather in the 1850’s. After graduating from col- 
lege, he taught school in Houston and then entered politics. He began his 
national political career in 1937 by winning a seat in the House of Represen- 
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tatives. In 1948, he won election to the Senate by a narrow margin. He was 
reelected in 1954. Johnson’s voting record showed him to be mildly liberal, 
although somewhat restrictive towards labor. Considered a moderate on civil 
rights, Johnson received credit for helping to pass the civil rights bills of 
1957 and 1960. He also supported various education bills, health care for the 
aged, expansion of social security, and increased funds for foreign aid. A 
member of the Disciples of Christ, Johnson married the former Claudia Tay- 
lor, an Episcopalian. The Johnsons have two daughters, Lynda Bird and 
Luci Baines. 


Barry M. Goldwater: Born in 1909, Goldwater grew up in Phoenix, Arizona. 
His grandfather was a Polish Jew who had originally emigrated to California 
and then moved to Arizona, where he became a successful merchant. Gold- 
water's father married an Episcopalian and adopted that faith for his own 
family. Goldwater’s political career began as a Phoenix city councilman from 
1949 to 1952, during which time he helped to desegregate a city-leased air- 
port restaurant and Phoenix High School. In 1952, he won a U.S. Senate 
seat. His record showed him to be a staunch conservative who drew little 
applause from organized labor. Goldwater directed the Republican Senatori- 
al Campaign Committee for 1956, 1960, and 1962. Through this office he was 
able to develop a close relationship with many local political leaders. In 
1960, the Republican convention nominated him for the Vice-Presidency, 
but he withdrew. Nominated as the Republican Presidential candidate four 
years later, Goldwater ran against Johnson and lost. Goldwater married Peg- 
gy Johnson in 1934. They have four children, two sons and two daughters. 


Hubert H. Humphrey: Bom in 1911, Hubert Humphrey grew up in South 
Dakota, the son of a pharmacist and local politician. In 1929, he entered the 
University of Minnesota, but the Depression forced him to return home be- 
fore graduating. In 1937, he returned to the University where he got his de- 
gree and later taught. Urged by his friends and graduate students, he ran for 
mayor of Minneapolis in 1943, but lost. In 1944, he was made the Minnesota 
campaign director for the reelection of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
During that campaign, he was able to merge the Democratic and Farmer- 
Labor parties into a strong political coalition. Humphrey again ran for mayor 
of Minneapolis in 1945. This time he won and was reelected in 1947. In 
1948, Humphrey became the first Democrat ever to win a seat in the U.S. 
Senate from Minnesota. He won reelection in 1954 and 1960. In 1964, run- 
ning on the same ticket with Lyndon Johnson, he became Vice-President. 
Humphrey’s record showed him to be a strong liberal. He sponsored mea- 
sures to expand funds for welfare, housing, and urban renewal. He favored 
legislation to help the small businessman compete with big business. He 
opposed restrictions on organized labor. Many of his ideas became the basis 
for federal programs. The Peace Corps and the National Defense Education 
Act are two examples. Of Welsh and Norwegian stock, Humphrey, a Congre- 
gationalist, married the former Muriel Buck. They have four children. 


Richard M. Nixon: Born of Quaker parents in Yorba Linda, California, Rich- 
ard Nixon grew up in nearby Whittier. After attending Whittier College 
and completing Duke University Law School, he returned to his hometown 
to practice law. During World War II, Nixon served in the Navy. After the 
war, he returned to California and entered politics. In 1946, he won a hard- 
fought contest for a seat in the House of Representatives, to which he was 
reelected in 1948. In 1950, he ran successfully for the U.S. Senate. During 
his term in Congress, Nixon built a reputation as a strong anti-Communist 
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2. Governors 


and as a conservative in domestic affairs, favoring state control of tidewater 
oil lands, reduced spending on conservation, and restrictions on labor. He 
did, however, support civil rights legislation. In the area of foreign policy, 
Nixon proved to be an internationalist, voting for mutual security treaties 
and foreign aid. In 1952, he was picked to be Eisenhower’s running mate, 
and served as Vice-President for eight years. Defeated in his bid for the 
Presidency in 1960, he tried unsuccessfully to become governor of Califor- 
nia two years later. He returned to his law practice and slowly began to re- 
build his political career by campaigning extensively for Republican candi- 
dates in the elections of 1964 and 1966. In 1968, he won the Republican 
Presidential nomination and the election that followed. In 1940, Nixon mar- 
ried Patricia Ryan. The Nixons trace their ancestry to Ireland. They have 
two daughters, Julie and Patricia. 


George S. McGovern: Born in 1922, George S. McGovern grew up in Mitch- 
ell, South Dakota. He entered Dakota Wesleyan University, but his college 
career was interrupted by World War II. Discharged from the Air Force with 
the rank of First Lieutenant, McGovern resumed his educational plans and 
ultimately received a Ph.D. degree from Northwestern University. He be- 
came.a college professor at his undergraduate college and worked in that 


Nine Tests for the Presidential Hopeful 


Kennedy Johnson | Goldwater | Humphrey Nixon McGovern 


. Political talent 


. Big swing states 
(New York, Ohio, 
Texas, California) 


al 


. Northern 
monopoly 


. Multiple interests 


. Happy family life 


. Small town 


. English stock 


. Protestantism 
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position until 1953 when he became executive secretary for the South Dako- 
ta Democratic party. In 1956, McGovern became the first Democrat to repre- 
sent his state in the House of Representatives in over two decades. Defeated 
in 1960 as a candidate for the United States Senate, McGovern was named 
Director of the Food-for-Peace program by President John F. Kennedy. In a 
close election, McGovern won a Senate race in 1962. McGovern’s voting 
record classifies him as a liberal. His opposition to the Vietnam war came 
forth in a 1965 Senate speech and he has consistently supported measures 
which would protect farm income and reduce poverty and hunger on a 
worldwide basis. McGovern’s father was a Methodist pastor. Married in 
1943 to Eleanor Fay Stegeberg, McGovern has four daughters and one son. 
McGovern is a thirty-second degree Mason and an Elk. 


READING 27 


CLASS HANDOUT 11 An Interview with Clifford Jones, State Chairman of 
the Republican Party in Pennsylvania 


PART 1 


1. How does a person become a state chairman? 


2. How can a state chairman influence decision-making on a political is- 
sue such as taxes or protection of the environment? 


PART 2 
3. What does a state party chairman do? Give three examples. 


A. 
B. 


G 


"4. What adjectives describe the characteristics of a good party chairman? 


PART 3 
5. What does a state chairman do to influence decisions within his politi- 


cal party? 
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6. According to Mr. Jones, how can young people contribute to the work 
of a political party? 











7. Do you think that a good party chairman would probably be a good 
senator? =. = .'a good:President? —-— — = ~Why, orwhymotr =a 
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RECORDING 2 An Interview with Clifford Jones, State Chairman of the 





Republican Party in Pennsylvania 


PART 1 


Hammerstein: Welcome. I’m Basia Hammerstein and I’m talking with Mr. 
Clifford Jones, Chairman of the Republican State Committee of Pennsylvan- 
ia, who is a political decision-maker, and whose responsibilities cover the 
selecting of candidates, organizing and funding campaigns, and assessing 
and guiding policy on issues affecting the state. Mr. Jones, could you tell us 
something about your background? Where were you educated, and where 
were you bom, and where were you brought up? 


Jones: Well, I came from a small steel town, in western Pennsylvania, and 
my father was a steelworker. I do have a college education, from there I 
went into social work, and from social work to Boy Scout executive, from 
Boy Scout executive, to Chamber of Commerce executive and industrial 
developing executive—that’s bringing industries into depressed towns. I 
worked for a number of years at that and through that actually came into 
state government. I was asked to come down to be a deputy Secretary of 
Commerce under Governor Scranton, and when Governor Schaeffer became 
elected he asked me to stay on and become Secretary of Commerce, which I 
did. Midway there were problems with people leaving the Department of 
Labor and Industry and at his request I took over both departments for a 
short period of time, and then ended up with just the one Labor and Indus- 
try Department. From there the next gubernatorial candidate asked me to be 
his campaign director which after some soul searching I did and within two 
weeks after I accepted that, the state chairman of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania left for another job and I found I had both jobs. And that’s 
where I am right now. 


Hammerstein: My, what exactly is a state chairman, what does a state chair- 
man do? A state chairman has many responsibilities and powers and yet it’s 
a job we don’t really know much about. 


Jones: Well, the state chairman is elected by the State Committee, who in 
turn are elected by the Republican voters of Pennsylvania. However, if you 
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have a governor, who is in power of your party, he has a major say, if not the 
major say in who will be state chairman. If a person isn’t loyal to him, you 
have two party spokesmen because, very realistically, the governor who is 
an elected official represents in the minds of the people the Republican par- 
ty or the Democratic party. 


Hammerstein: He’s the power base. 


Jones: He’s the power base. Now the state chairman in essence is a titular 
head of the party. He’s the person who holds the party together when you 
are out of power, he’s the person that starts and ends the selection process 
on candidates, and plays a major force in the selecting or the choosing of 
those candidates, particularly at a statewide level. He is the person that’s 
responsible for all fund raising and organizing of campaigns. And then with 
your legislature or your governor depending whether you're in power or out 
of power, if you're doing a responsible job, you're sitting down with those 
people and saying, “Here is the party position.” Maybe on taxes, on high- 
ways, here is the party position on what the environment is going to be and 
you try to mold your party in the legislature into a unified group by persua- 
sion. In the governor’s case, you advise him and you say, “Well this is the 
political ramifications of your decision.””» Now maybe he doesn’t want to 
make the decision the political way, but he should know what the conse- 
quences of his actions are, and it’s up to you to be his mentor on the political 
consequences with political people and with people generally in Pennsy]l- 
vania. 


Hammerstein: So what you do is sift over the data and statistics on how 
people voted and what the trends are and you present all that information for 
the governor to digest more or less and decide on what programs he will 
embark on, is that it? 


Jones: Let’s give you a very concrete example. Supposing the state is in 
need of taxes and you decide that you're going to go for an income tax. Now 
the governor should know what the political consequences of a decision like 
that are. Undoubtedly it will be bad. That doesn’t mean he shouldn’t go for 
it, but you're going to have to be in the position as party spokesman with 
your political leaders and with people generally of defending that action. So 
you should coordinate what you do. When he makes his decision to go, 
you ve got to defend him, and this is a very key situation, you know, if the 
governor decides he’s against capital punishment. Maybe you will want to 
say, “Well, Governor, here’s how a majority of our people feel, our county 
chairmen, our precinct committeemen, our state committeemen, and on a 
poll we’ve taken it shows that 54 percent of the people in this state favor 
capital punishment.” Now that doesn’t mean maybe he shouldn't do that. 
But he should know all the disadvantages of that decision when he makes it. 
(LOCK GROOVE HERE.) 


PART 2 
Hammerstein:. You are in a state now Mr. Jones where the governor is a 
Republican? 


Jones: No, unfortunately the governor is a Democrat. 


Hammerstein: That’s what I wanted to ask you. What is the situation now? 
You cannot directly go to the governor, because you are with the Republican 
party. How do you function when you don’t have a titular head which is of 
the same party as yours? 
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Jones: Well, I’m like the loyal opposition. I have to speak out or coordinate 
the speaking out against the administration and sometimes being with them. 
With our legislative leaders, the House and Senate leaders in the State Leg- 
islature, what we do here is we have a weekly meeting when they're in ses- 
sion. And we try to go over key legislation and key political strategy, and we 
decide whether this is an issue where we'll cooperate with the governor. 
Now we're quite in the minority. They have to really falter, which they have 
done, and when they do then, if our ninety votes are solid and they faltered, 
we're in a position to perhaps enact legislative policy ourselves. So we must 
be united. By working as a team we can be effective and we can represent 
another point of view and we can influence and sometimes decide legisla- 
tion. 


Hammerstein: I see. So the party out of power has to really be united to get 
anything done. 


Jones: Absolutely. If they’re divided particularly with their elective officials, 
they will never accomplish anything for the people of the state or for the 
constituents that they represent. 


Hammerstein: Could you tell us what happens in the course of a day? I 
know you have a very busy day every day because you travel around. Could 
you tell us what a day of the state chairman involves? 


Jones: I think the easiest way is to say that sometimes my day is filled with 
phone calls because I have to contact people and they have to contact me. In 
fact, 1 even have a watts line in my home that switches there from the office 
to save the committee money. I think to give you an idea, I might have an 
average of in and out phone calls a day, and this would be a low average, of 
about seventy-five calls. They come from candidates right now, legislative 
candidates. They'll come from county chairmen. They'll want to know about 
registration, about the new campaign spending. They'll come from people 
who want favors or jobs. If they want a job they usually need it, you know 
they're desperate. So perhaps you try to help him fill out the appropriate civ- 
il service forms, and call a senator, and a congressman, and see if you can’t 
get him a job. They'll come from party leaders in Washington, people who 
are trying to coordinate right now with the Nixon campaign. We’re running 
right now a campaign for two statewide fiscal offices. On Friday this meant 
that I traveled to Reading, which is about an hour plus drive, spoke there 
with one of my candidates, saw that he got introduced to the press and the 
people, left him, came back to meet with someone at four o’clock and barely 
made it. That meant that I had traveled to two cities in one day and in the 
evening found that at the end of the day I had fifteen phone calls yet to 
make, and made as many of them as I could that night at home. I would say 
the average day includes about five appointments, that you know of, the fifty 
to seventy-five phone calls, and perhaps four days out of the five you’re 
speaking somewhere, either in the evening or at noon and sometimes you're 
speaking in two or three places. 


Hammerstein: Mr. Jones, what characteristics do you think a party chairman - 


should have? I notice energy and organization were two very important ones 
but what other kind? 


Jones: He must have endless patience. 
Hammerstein: Endless patience. 


Jones: He must not lose his temper unless he has controlled anger. There 
is a time and place for controlled anger. You must have diplomacy. You must 
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be able to say no nicely and you say no more often than you do yes. You 
must be able to encourage people and yet tell them that perhaps they aren’t 
the person to run for this office at this particular time. You must have a gift 
for organization. You must be able to organize campaigns and meetings, 
make them run well and you must be able to manage your own time well. 
The key of a political chairman, this is what I think you have to say, is you 
have no real power except the power of persuasion. You're not elected, you 
don’t make laws, you’re not appointed, you can’t hire people, so you have to 
influence people who do. You're sort of like an ombudsman if you want to 
call it that. (LOCK GROOVE HERE.) 


PART 3 

Hammerstein: May I ask you, what decisions have you influenced, personal- 
ly that you have been involved with, because that might be an interesting 
way to see how you fit into the decision-making process. 


Jones: Well let’s take two examples. The present governor of Pennsylvania, 
who’s a Democrat, passed and he had an overwhelming majority in the 
House, an income tax program and a corporative tax program in March of last 
year. We thought it was unconstitutional. Well there was a court case tried. 
We were not directly involved in that but I think you would guess we knew 
about it and saw that it went on. 


Hammerstein: [I would think so. 


Jones: It was declared unconstitutional which gave us another crack at the 
income tax. We united our legislative leaders and we came up with a com- 
promise package which gave a better tax on jobs which is business taxes, 
which lowered the income tax, which cut the governor’s budget which we 
thought was too high, and which gave a fair school subsidy program in Penn- 
sylvania. We lined up our votes and we had to provide fifteen votes in the 
House, which meant we made up twenty-six Democratic votes. In the Sen- 
ate, we had to provide five votes to do this. So that was a major legislative 
decision on cooperating with the governor, providing we got some of our 
decisions made. Now let’s take another one. This is the year we choose 
statewide offices. Now for the first time in Pennsylvania, we are running a 
black candidate for a statewide office that has real power, the state treasurer. 
We appointed a selection committee and then we had to go before our State 
Committee. But we had to find a qualified candidate to review, a number of 
them as many as we could. So I would say in the selection of those two can- 
didates, particularly in the black candidate, I played a significant part. You 
never play the whole part, but I played a significant part. 


Hammerstein: How do you influence Presidential campaigns? Do you have 
very much to do on that level, Mr. Jones? 


Jones: Well, Pennsylvania traditionally in both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican party has kind of fumbled the ball away at their opportunity in the con- 
vention. They have not been united when they’ve gone to the convention. 
In a year in which there is a number of candidates for either party, states 
such as Pennsylvania, which has third or fourth, depending on which party 
you re in, number of delegates, can be the key state and can influence who 
the Presidential candidate would be. Because if you throw your big block of 
delegates, in our case it would be sixty delegates, that would be a very sig- 
nificant situation. I would say, yes, a big state can be a major influence and if 
you can unite your delegates, you can be a major force in choosing the candi- 
date for President and that also means in choosing the President of the 
United States. 
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Hammerstein: What part do you play at the Presidential conventions if at 
all? 


Jones: The state chairman, first of all, plays a major part in selecting the del- € 
egates at large. The ones that are elected by the people, I don’t play as much 

of a part. I can help guide it, but again it’s a ombudsman situation and some- 

times you can’t find people. As a matter of fact, one of the problems of candi- 

dates of all sorts is finding people who are qualified to run. We then con- 

vene. I'll be convening the delegation after the primary. We’ll choose a 

chairman in Pennsylvania. I’m sure we’ll choose our senior senator, Senator 

Scott. I either will be the vice-chairman or I will help name the vice-chair- 

man of that convention. I organize all convention arrangements, do all the 

planning with both volunteers and paid staff. 


Hammerstein: Now if a student wanted to become involved in the political 
process how would you recommend that he or she might begin? Where 
would they begin? 


Jones: Well, in our state it’s very simple. If you really wanted to become ac- 
tive and you were eighteen years old, I'd suggest you run for precinct com- 
mitteeman. It only takes ten signatures on a petition and you usually can win 
with about fifteen or twenty votes. You usually help select county chairmen 
and your part of the county selection of candidates and you’re involved in 
the campaign, in registering voters, and getting the vote out. If you're young- 
er than that, I would suggest you go to the county chairman or in the big cit- 
ies it would be a ward chairman, or a division chairman, volunteer your ser- 
vices. They undoubtedly can use you for a door-knocking campaign, in 
phone call campaigns, passing out literature, and don’t discount the stuffing 
of envelopes. Anything that has a personal touch is sure of having a response 
from the electorate. So this is the place you start and if you’re successful — é 
supposing Basia you were precinct committeeman and you delivered fifty 
solid votes every time in your area. Supposing it was an area that was Demo- 
cratic and you got those votes in for candidate after candidate because you 
visited them, you knew those candidates, and you converted those people to 
vote your way. You soon become quite an important position in your party 
locally. And if all of a sudden you become a ward chairman and you deliv- 
ered several thousand votes, the politicians in Pennsylvania would beat a 
path to your door. 


Hammerstein: I see. So success means delivering the vote. 


Jones: That’s right, converting the vote, having people have trust in you that 
they will vote for your choice of candidate. 


Hammerstein: Thank you, thank you very much. I’m Basia Hammerstein 
and I’ve been talking to Clifford Jones, Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of Pennsylvania. 


READING 29 


FILMSTRIP 3 Representative Shirley Chisholm: First Black Woman in 


Congress 





Frame 1: Holding a press conference 
Frame 2: Addressing a peace rally 
Frame 3: “V for Victory” sign at her Brooklyn headquarters 
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Frame 4: Giving the Black Power salute during an Afro-American parade 
Frame 5: Talking to a constituent 

Frame 6: With children in a housing development in her district 

Frame 7: Handing out literature during a campaign 

Frame 8: Endorsing Mayor John Lindsay for reelection 

Frame 9: Addressing a civil rights rally 


Frame 10: Speaking on the floor of the New York State Assembly 

Frame 11: Speaking at the Lenox Hill Democratic Club with Congress- 
woman Bella Abzug and Congressman Edward Koch 

Frame 12: Meeting of the Black Caucus 

Frame 13: At a press conference called by the National Women’s Political 
Caucus 

Frame 14: Meeting with city officials and inmates from the Long Island 
City House of Detention 


READING 37 


CLASS HANDOUT 12 Political Leaders — U.S. and U.S.S.R. 





1. The legislative leader asked several colleagues to oppose the execu- 
tive’s plan. All but one agreed. This man explained why he would sup- 
port the executive. He said that the executive had telephoned the day 
before and offered to back one of the legislator’s bills. 


2. The leader vigorously declined the chairman’s request. He said that his 
decision was final. Then the chairman explained that his proposal to 
build a large government project in the leader’s home region faced con- 
siderable opposition from important people in other regions. The leader 
said that he would reconsider his “final” decision. 


3. The political leader found that he now sat only six places from the exec- 
utive. The conference met to determine the guilt or innocence of his 
old friend. The executive asked for comments. The political leader be- 
lieved that the charges were false, but he remained silent. No one else 
spoke. By a show of hands, all declared the man guilty. The political 
leader never saw his old friend again. 


4. The political leader found the subordinate’s error quickly. Each report 
showed that the subordinate had added certain columns incorrectly to 
make it seem as if he had met required quotas. The leader copied all of 
the reports and filed them safely. He knew the subordinate had power- 
ful friends at the top. “Someday,” he thought, “I will need this evi- 
dence to save myself.” 


5. The political leader first called a colleague and asked his reaction to the 
leader’s article criticizing the government’s highway program. Next, he 
called a financial adviser for an opinion on his policy statement attack- 
ing a transportation bill before the legislature. Last, he telephoned his 
assistant and asked him to prepare a release for the press about the 
transportation policy statement. 


6. The political leader scheduled the meeting for two o'clock. Four impor- 
tant industrial leaders from his home region had asked him to explain 
his recent statement on two crucial economic issues. The leader knew 
that his statement had angered the local industrial leaders. And he had 
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not forgotten that these same four men had contributed generously to 
his last campaign fund. The leader tried to figure out how to convince 
industrial leaders to see the issues as he saw them. 


7. The legislator had testified for five hours before the legislature. He felt 
that he had clearly explained that he had not misused government 
funds. Now his future depended on the strength of his opposition. The 
press had attacked him. The mail from his own region showed that the 
people were against him, two to one. Finally, a fellow legislator and an 
old friend telephoned, ““We made the best compromise we could,” he 
said. “You keep your seat, but you no longer have seniority.” 


8. The political leader got into the limousine at eight o’clock. The driver 
took him to the office of the chairman for an urgent meeting. Rumors 
were circulating that a shift in political power would soon occur. The 
chairman presented his strategy in great detail. Because of obvious 
danger, no one took notes. As soon as the meeting ended, the leader 
left. He took a bus across the city. By noon, he was in his office at the 
electronics factory. 


READING 44 


CLASS HANDOUT 13 How a Bill Becomes a Law 


PART 1 
1. Why should citizens know how laws are made? 





2. What will the remainder of this sound filmstrip be about? 


PART 2 
3. On pages 207-208 of the textbook, you will find a list of five steps in a 
decision-making process. After each of the stages in lawmaking listed 
below, write the number of the step or steps in the decision-making 
process which is involved. 


A. Introducing a bill Step 
B. Holding hearings on the bill in committee Step 
C. Proposing amendments to the bill in committee Step 
PART 3 
4. Continue the exercise from question 3. 
D. Proposing amendments to the bill in Congress Step 
E. Voting on amendments Step 
F. Sending the bill back to committee Step 
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G. Voting on the final forms of the bill in the 
House and Senate Step 
H. Signing or vetoing the bill by the President Step 
5. What values lie behind the decision-making process described in this 


sound filmstrip? 


SOUND FILMSTRIP 4 How a Bill Becomes a Law 
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Some frames have no narration. For those frames, a description of the visual 
is included in parentheses. 


PART 1 


Frame 1: 


Frame 
Frame 


Frame 4: 


Frame 5: 


Frame 
Frame 
Frame 


Frame 9: 


Frame 10: 


Frame LI: 


Frame 12: 


PART 2 


Frame 13: 
Frame 14: 


Frame 15: 


(Crowd scene from another country) 

(People from another country) 

Every society has a set of rules which guide the behavior of its 
citizens. 

The United States like other nations has a set of formal rules 
called laws. 

Almost every aspect of our daily lives puts us in contact with 
some form of law. Where we park our cars. 

How long we must go to school. 

What we eat, drink, and wear. 

Even what happens to our possessions when we die. All of 
these decisions are grounded in law. 

The process of creating laws takes the same form at all levels of 
government. 

Elected representatives meet to propose legislation to meet the 
needs of their town, their state, or the nation. Since all of us are 
directly affected by laws, we should learn how they are created. 
Today we will examine how the United States Congress creates 
a law. 

As you view this filmstrip try to determine the values which 
guide the process of lawmaking. (LOCK GROOVE HERE.) 


All national legislation begins with a proposal called a bill. 

Most bills come from the executive branch, but senators, repre- 
sentatives, and private citizens may also draft bills. 

First the bill is introduced. In the House, the representative 
simply hands the bill to the clerk of the House or places it in a 
box called the hopper. Senators introduce bills by announcing 
them from the floor. One senator may postpone the introduction 
of a particular bill for one day by voicing his objection. 
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Frame 16: 


Frame I7: 


Frame 18: 


Frame 19: 


Frame 20: 


Frame 21: 
Frame 22: 


Frame 23: 


Frame 24: 


PART 3 
Frame 25: 


Frame 26: 


Frame 27: 


Frame 28: 


Frame 29: 


Frame 30: 


Frame 31: 


Once introduced, a bill receives a number and is labeled with 
the sponsor’s name. The Government Printing Office prints ad- 
ditional copies. 

The bill now is sent to a committee for study and reeommenda- 
tion. 

Upon receiving the bill, the committee places it on a calendar 
for consideration. When its time comes, the bill will receive 
thorough examination. 

However, the committee may decide to bury the bill, simply by 
failing to act on it. Though both the House and the Senate have 
the means to discharge a bill from a reluctant committee, at- 
tempts to bring the bill back rarely succeed. 

The committee may investigate the bill in a number of different 
ways. It can request interested government agencies to appear 
and comment on the proposed legislation. 

It can refer the bill to a subcommittee for further study. 

It can conduct hearings, either public or private, to gain addi- 
tional information. 

The most typical procedure finds a bill sent to a subcommittee 
for consideration and recommendation to the full committee. 
When ready, the full committee votes on the bill and reports it 
back to the House or Senate with a favorable or unfavorable 
recommendation. 

Often, the committee proposes amendments to the bill. If these 
additions are very complicated, the committee may order a 
clean bill, that is, a substitute for the original bill. In this case 
the original bill is discarded, and the substitute or clean bill 
receives a new number and is reported back to the chamber 
where it started. (LOCK GROOVE HERE.) 


Once back in the House or Senate, the bill is placed on another 
calendar for consideration. While most bills wait their turn for 
action, both the House and Senate may take up bills out of their 
normal order. Almost any piece of emergency legislation may be 
scheduled ahead of less pressing bills. 

Before the bill itself comes up for discussion and a vote, certain 
questions must be settled. Are there additional amendments 
from the floor? How long shall debate last? Shall the bill be tak- 
en up now or in conjunction with other legislation? 

To settle these questions, the Rules Committee introduces reso- 
lutions which govern how long a bill may be debated or wheth- 
er it may be amended from the floor. These resolutions are vot- 
ed on just like regular bills. Until the rules are agreed upon, no 
bill may be brought up for discussion. 

Thus bills receive repeated votes before they are ultimately 
passed or rejected. House members must vote on the rules for 
the bill and the amendments to the bill. 

Both the House and Senate may use a voice vote; a division 
vote— where members stand; 

or a roll call vote, where the votes of individual members are 
taken for the record. 

Once all the amendments are voted on, the House or Senate 
may vote to send the bill back to committee. This move elimi- 
nates the bill from the calendar and forces it to go through the 
legislative cycle again. Bills which fail to be reeommitted to the 
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committee are read for the last time and the final vote is taken. 
Even at this stage, certain parliamentary procedures may pre- 
vent passage. 

Frame 32: Once the bill passes one chamber of Congress, it must go to the 
other for consideration. 

Frame 33: The other chamber may pass the bill as it stands, it may send 
the bill to one of its own committees, it may reject the bill en- 
tirely, or it may simply ignore the bill while working on its own 
version of similar legislation. 

Frame 34: Very often, both chambers of Congress produce different legisla- 
tion about a similar issue. In most cases, a joint conference is set 
up to iron out the differences and produce a compromise bill. 
The joint committee, if it can agree, makes its report to both 
chambers. If both the House and Senate approve the report, the 
compromise bill is considered passed. 

Frame 35: At this point the bill is sent to the chamber where it originated. 
A clerk prepares an “enrolled” bill which is printed on a special 
parchment paper. Officers of both chambers sign the bill and it 
is sent to the White House to await the President’s action. 

Frame 36: The President may approve the bill; 

Frame 37: or he may veto it; 

Frame 38: or he may do nothing. If the President takes no action, the bill 
becomes law after ten days. However, if Congress adjourns be- 
fore ten days elapse, and the President has failed to sign, the 
bill does not become law. 

Frame 39: If the President vetoes the measure, the bill is returned to Con- 
gress. 

Frame 40: Congress may override the veto with a two-thirds roll call vote, 
and the bill becomes law. Otherwise, the bill is dead. 

Frame 41: When a bill is finally passed it receives a number, is printed, 
and its provisions become part of the law of the land. 

Frame 42: a copy is filed in the Supreme Court Building. 
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CLASS HANDOUT 14 Political Inactivity Among United States Citizens | 


1. “. . . I never like to express my political views in public. . . . Since I 
have to deal with so many men, both in the plant and in buying [raw 
material], there is no sense in making people angry at you over a local 
election.” 


Vcc 


2. “. . . ’'m not interested enough. I don’t take the time to read such mat- 
ters. I like to read more exciting things, such as kidnap cases, and I also 


like the sports section a lot.” 


3. “Some of my friends are [active in politics]. Some are avid Democrats, 
but most of my friends are not active. We don’t discuss politics much. I 
think it’s sort of like religion. It’s personal, and I don’t like to get into 
arguments. . . . When politics come up in conversation, I always say: 
‘Let’s talk about something else’... .” 


4. “We say we live in a democracy because we elect our representatives. 
But if the people we elect are. . . chosen by people who are outside our 
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control, then our democracy is . . . not as pure as we think itis... . I 
think that the higher levels of party organization are closed to ordinary 
citizens.” 


“Voting doesn’t make that much difference. What can an individual do 
about it? He can’t really do much.” 

“My vote will always count, yet one vote one way or the other doesn’t 
make much difference.” 


“T remember one time going to a city council meeting when I was back 
in Minnesota. I was disagreeing with one of the commissioners on an 
important town issue. Why, the next day I received calls and a visitor 
asking me what exactly it was all about and what was I up to. After that 
I just didn’t go to meetings of that sort.” 


“T think it’s better to do something which has direct results. I don’t know 
how party politics go or anything, and... it seems that you end up: 
doing little things like telephoning or licking stamps. You don’t have any 
control over things because everything is decided by party leaders, and 
you don’t have much to say about what goes on. You don’t get any direct 
results. In Girl Scouts you see these results; you have a chance to shape 
the characters of the girls. I think that’s more important.” 


“[World peace is] . . . an important problem. . . but there isn’t much 
we can do about it in a meeting downtown. We're concerned about it, 
naturally, everyone is; but just about all we can do is sit by and watch 
what happens. Washington does all the deciding, and we’ve put men 
there for the purpose. . . . I know what it entails to pick up garbage, but 
I haven't the foggiest notion of what it takes to put over a treaty between 
two countries. I don’t know whether the men in Washington are doing 
the best possible job or not.” 


. In my field, there is no harm in avoiding unnecessary conflicts, and 
politics are subject to strong sentiments. . . . I have to maintain-relations 
among employees and management, and I try to avoid trouble points. . . .” 


Eco votes Republican here whether they are good, bad, or in- 
efficient. . . . In many town, local, and county elections, one party domi- 
nates the area. There is not aratan spirit of competition to arouse in- 
terest.’ 


‘I personally want to be informed because my husband holds different 
political beliefs. We don’t discuss politics very often because when we 
do we are likely to disagree violently. Right now I want to avoid friction — 
we were just married last June. .. .” 


Once a man is elected and he turns out [to be] no good, it is too late to 
do anything about it. They might not do what they say. Either they can’t 
do it, or they say, ‘I’m in now, so I don’t have to do it.’ ” 


“What does the working man care about politics, anyway? What can he 
do, even if he did care? That’s probably it. . . . What can he do? Nothing 
should bother him anyway. The country will still go on just the same for 
the average working man.” 


‘I feel I'm really able to help people directly through my work at the 
[Community] Center, but I don’t think I have much power to help others 
through politics.” 


I realize that politics does affect me, but it still doesn’t seem to really 
touch me. I think we must be educated to a degree to think about it as 
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something personal. . . . I think the fundamental thing is that we don’t 
feel directly related or affected. . . . It doesn’t concern us inwardly.” 


9 Morris Rosenberg, “Some Determinants of Political Apathy,” Public Opinion Quarter- 
ly, XVIII, 4 (Winter, 1954-1955), pp. 349-366. Reprinted with permission of Public 
Opinion Quarterly and Morris Rosenberg. 
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__CLASS HANDOUT 15 Citizenship in the U.S. and the USS.R. | A 








Which of the following passages describes life in the United States? in the 
Soviet Union? 


1. Newspapers, television, and radio carried the story. The facts were the 
same in all the accounts. But the editors, reporters, columnists, and 
broadcasters had different views and opinions of the event. 


2. Newspapers, television, and radio reported the story. All the accounts 
gave the same facts and the same interpretation. 


3. I was interested in the candidates and the issues. I wanted my vote to 
count. I went to the polls. 


4. I favor some of our government’s actions and disapprove of others. I 
share my views with anyone I wish. 


5. I favor some of our government's actions and disapprove of others. I am 
i very careful to tell my opinions only to a few trusted friends. Mainly I 
> keep my political ideas to myself. 


6. I know that many dissenters go to jail here. 
7. Iam afraid that my telephone may be tapped. 


8. The candidate was unopposed. I knew my vote didn’t matter. But not 
voting means trouble, so I went to the polls. 
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CLASS HANDOUT 16 An Interview with Tom Rodd 








PART 1 
1. How did Tom Rodd reach his decision to refuse to register for the 
draft? 








2. What was the judge’s purpose at the first trial in placing Tom Rodd on 
probation instead of in prison? 
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3. Do you think that the court system treated Tom justly? That is, did he 
get a full hearing? Did the judge think about alternative ways to handle 
his case? 


4. Do you think that the judge was right to sentence Tom to jail after he 





broke probation? _______—S Why, or why not? 
BAT te 
5. What did Tom do after he was paroled? Why did he make these 
choices? 


6. How does Tom defend civil disobedience? To what degree, if any, do 
you agree with him? 


7. What constructive function, if any, did Tom’s acts of civil disobedience 
have for the political system of the United States? 
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RECORDING 3 An Interview with Tom Rodd | 


PART 1 

Hammerstein: Welcome. I’m Basia Hammerstein and I’m talking to Tom 
Rodd, who is a conscientious war objector and went to jail for his convictions 
in 1966. Tom, the article which the students have read, deals with civil diso- 
bedience. How did you become exposed to pacifism, which is a form of civil 
disobedience? 











Rodd: Well, when I was in high school, I guess in my junior and senior 
years in high school, there was a lot of agitation at that time for a nuclear test 
ban treaty, and there were several student organizations, the Student Peace 
Union was one, that were working towards generating pressure for a nuclear 
test ban treaty. Cause I don’t know whether people will remember but there 
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was a lot of concern at that time for nuclear pollution in the atmosphere, and 
people felt that their lives were endangered by both that nuclear pollution 
and by the general arms race, by both sides of the cold war wanting bigger 
and better weapons, to blow each other up with. And I became involved in 
that. It’s difficult to say how. I had a politically liberal family, it was kind of 
the thing to do I guess, among young kids who were aspiring towards intel- 
lectual activity, you know were trying to think about their society and think 
about what they should do. When I graduated from high school I joined a 
project that was sponsored by the Committee for Non-Violent Action. It was 
a pacifist organization, and I had been attending the Quaker meeting in 
Pittsburgh, more for social reasons, then religious reasons really. They were 
kind of a center for peace action in the community. It was a natural step to 
get involved full-time with something I had a serious interest in. Something 
that I found I could do pretty well, that kind of organizing. Organizing peo- 
ple to make representation to their government to put pressure on the 
powers that be, to change their policies, to make a safer world to live in. And 
then when I got involved with the Committee for Non-Violent Action, I got 
involved with people who were making their whole lives this kind of com- 
mitment, who were serious and professional and dedicated to that kind of 
activity. In reading the literature, and talking to people and getting involved 
with projects myself it was easy. 


Hammerstein: Could you tell us from the beginning what happened, how 
you got involved into the situation that got you into jail? 


Rodd: The draft thing? 
Hammerstein: Yeah, the draft thing, I think we’d like to know that. 


Rodd: I was on a peace walk. It went from Rome, New York, and we were 
trying to go to Cuba. We walked to Georgia. It took us about six months or 
something like that. We had cars that carried literature, mimeograph ma- 
chines, and such. Oh, it was a big sort of expedition. The idea of this kind of 
walk was to, by doing something dramatic and somewhat sacrificial, this 
business of walking you know when you could just drive it in a couple of 
days, we would be able to reach a lot of people along the way and give a 
message to them. And the message was that the United States should kind of 
get off Cuba’s back and accept the Cuban revolution. Because that was, I 
don’t know if people will remember now, but that was a pretty sore point in 
international affairs right then. Cuba had made a revolution and the United 
States government and powers that be didn’t like that. Well, I went on that 
walk to the middle of Georgia and got arrested a couple of times. And then 
my eighteenth birthday was coming up and I was faced with this question, 
what was I going to do about the draft? Well, I was around a lot of people 
who had been in prison during the second world war because they had re- 
fused to fight, and that was a pretty unpopular position at that time. 


Hammerstein: Very. 


Rodd: Yeah, right, some of them had spent four, five, six years in prison dur- 
ing that time. I decided not to register for the draft for the reasons again that 
are sort of explained in that article. 


Hammerstein: Did you think you would effect some kind of change, your 
action? Did you think that it might change policy or get people stirred up 
against the war, against what the government was doing? 


Nsy7/ 


Rodd: One person has to start, and I wasn’t the first, but first one person has 
to do it, then another person has to do it. If everybody did it, why the gov- 
ernment couldn’t do that. So it has to begin somewhere. 


Hammerstein: Okay, so where did you begin and how? You were eighteen 
years old. 


Rodd: I first went to New England. I decided to write a leaflet, and I spent 
about a month working around this farm, where the Peace Action headquar- 
ters were. I wrote this leaflet and went to Pittsburgh and distributed it by 
the tens of thousands. Then I went to the federal building. I wanted to do 
this thing dramatically. It was like the civil rights movement. It’s like any 
political pressure thing. Anything where you want to create, you know, 
awareness and change peoples’ consciousness, you have to do things dramat- 
ically. So I went to the federal building and said that I was going to sit there 
for five days, until I was arrested because I wasn’t going to register. You 
have five days, at that time, I think it’s changed, you have five days to regis- 
ter. I sat there for about three days and then I got thrown out of the federal 
building by federal marshalls. 


Hammerstein: Who fed you? 


Rodd: Oh, people used to come by. I just sat there in the marshall’s office. 
Then after five days were up, it became clear that what was happening was 
that the focus of attention was not on the question of the draft anymore or 
war, but it was on the question of when would I be arrested. Now that 
seemed to be a silly thing to publicize. So I kind of worked out a deal with 
the federal attorney. He said, “I’m going to arrest you soon.” I said, “Well, I 
think I'll go home.” So I went home to my family’s house and I still went 
around and talked to hundreds of people, was interviewed by radio and TV, 
and then I got arrested. Actually I didn’t get arrested. I just had to show up 
for a trial, I guess, or a hearing. After I showed up for that the judge sen- 
tenced me to a sixty day stay at the Youth Correctional Institution in Ash- 
land, Kentucky, for a pre-sentence investigation. 


Hammerstein: On what charge, that you didn’t register? 


Rodd: Refusal to register. Failure to register for the draft. It carries a five 
year penalty for every count and every day you don’t register you can get 
another count. 


Hammerstein: Did you go to jail that first time? 


Rodd: Yeah, I spent about three weeks in the county jail, and the federal 
marshalls took me down to this place in Kentucky and I spent a little better 
than two months. 


Hammerstein: Is that a federal prison? 


Rodd: Yeah. It’s a youth prison for people up to about eighteen years of age. 
Most of the kids there have stolen cars and taken them across state lines. I 
was there and I took some psychological tests. They write a report which 
I’ve never seen, but I guess it said I was sane. 


Hammerstein: You assume. 


Rodd: But, it also said that I was mixed up which wasn’t any news to me. 
And then the judge, you know there are a lot of people in Pittsburgh, a lot of 
people who didn’t want to see me get sent to prison. I mean these are peo- 
ple I’ve known all my life. Some of them were liberals, whatever I can say, 
the liberal population of the city was aware of this case, and it would have 
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really been bad had I been sentenced to prison. I really looked like a martyr. 
A really highly motivated young guy and if I’d have been sent to prison it 
would have looked terrible. I don’t know the judge’s personal motivation in 
the case, but I imagine that was part of it. He didn’t want to look real bad. So 
he offered me, through some intermediaries, who actually I think they pro- 
posed it to the judge, he didn’t offer it, a deal. And the deal was that I would 
be given a probation sentence if I would work for two years under the aus- 
pices of the probation system. Not the draft system. I never registered for the 
draft, never have, I don’t have a draft card. But it would be equivalent to the 
ordinary alternative service that a conscientious objector performs. Well let 
me try to shorten this. Anyhow he offered me this deal, I was offered this 
opportunity and so I took it. I was released from the county jail and I went to 
Philadelphia and worked for the American Friends Service Committee and I 
reported to a probation officer once every two months. I worked in a ware- 
house for a year packaging clothing to be shipped overseas to refugees, and 
then I worked for five or six months in a weekend work program. They were 
high school kids who did repairs in the slums of Philadelphia. While I was 
in Philadelphia, I was involved in the same kind of peace movement activi- 
ties that I had been involved with before, with Quaker and other groups 
around Philadelphia, and at that time you know I hadn’t been thinking about 
Vietnam, when I had done this draft resistance before. I was just looking at it 
from a general pacifist point of view. The state wanted people to make war, 
so Vietnam became more and more of an issue. At that time, I think it was 
65 or 66, bombing was really up. You couldn’t escape it, it just leaped out at 
you from the front page of every newspaper, and people were beginning to 
resist the draft on the question of Vietnam. They were using the draft as a 
focus for their organizing to try to stop the Vietnam war. Friends of mine 
were getting arrested and were getting one or two year sentences and I be- 
gan to feel, what I knew from the beginning, that what I had done was kind 
of copped out. I had made a lot of impact by refusing to register but I kind of 
hadn’t paid the price. And I felt bad about being on probation in that situa- 
tion and I felt bad about the war. I was still into doing things to try to stop 
the war. And it seemed to me that breaking probation, committing another 
act of civil disobedience, breaking a law, and accepting the penalty, to try to 
call people’s attention to how unjust that law was would be a good thing to 
do. It’s hard to tell what motivates a person. Standing back from a distance I 
can talk about my feelings, but I had trouble sleeping at night. Now that may 
have been just artificial and I was just kidding myself, but at any rate I 
couldn’t sleep. Things bothered me, thinking about Vietnam, thinking about 
the children burning. I still think about those things but I don’t have any 
trouble sleeping at night these days. So it’s hard to tell what was motivating 
me. At any rate I decided to break probation. They were using a lot of heli- 
copters in Vietnam then.They really just started to get into this helicopter 
thing. They were making these helicopters right here near Philadelphia in a 
plant. So we decided to have a demonstration out there, and we were going 
to go out and try to climb on these helicopters. We were just going to sit 
there so they couldn’t take off or something like that. So we had the demon- 
stration. We never got near the helicopters. We were arrested right as we 
went into the gate and I was hustled off to federal court here in the federal 
building in Philadelphia. And then I was released on a bond and I had to go 
to Pittsburgh. I went to Pittsburgh and went back before the judge, and I 
spoke to some people in Pittsburgh, you know groups and things like that, 
but it wasn’t as big a thing as it was before. I didn’t really want it to be. I'd 
had enough of that being personally publicized business. So when I went to 
Pittsburgh it was pretty quiet, and I got sentenced to four years by the same 
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judge. I don’t know why he sentenced me to four years. He could have sen- 
tenced me to five, he could have sentenced me to two. 


Hammerstein: Was it at that trial that you wrote that “dear friend I love 
you’ letter. Where did that come in? 


Rodd: I wrote that when I decided to break probation. And that was an at- 


tempt to communicate my feelings up to that time, to explain to people why 
I hadn’t. 


Hammerstein: Was this a leaflet? What was it a pamphlet? 


Rodd: It was a leaflet. I mailed it to people, to about five hundred or six 
hundred people. It was much more personal than the first leaflet. And it was 
kind of confused, I didn’t take as long to write it. I don’t know, people were 
feeling anguish and agony over Vietnam and I was feeling it and I wanted to 
speak to these other people and tell them what I was doing on the basis of 
my anguish and my agony. 


Hammerstein: How long did you spend in jail that second time? 


Rodd: Eighteen months, that was a third of my sentence. I made parole after 
that. 


Hammerstein: Wasn't four years kind of a stiff sentence at that time? 
Rodd: Yeah, that was pretty stiff. 

Hammerstein: Did you have a beard then? 

Rodd? I don’t think so, no, I couldn’t grow one. I tried. 
Hammerstein: I wondered if that might have had anything to do. 


Rodd: No, the relationship between this judge and myself, was a pretty 
heavy one, as people would:say today. I mean he had been living with my 
case for a couple of years, you know, off and on this parole thing. I don’t 
think a beard or anything would have distracted. He sentenced me for per- 
sonal reasons. He knew who he was sentencing and it wasn’t just a kind of 
cultural thing. You know, here is this kid in front of me, I’m going to give 
him four years because he’s dirty. He knew who he was talking to. That was 
very nice in a way. It would be bad to have something like that happen to 
you just by somebody who didn’t know you at all. (LOCK GROOVE HERE.) 


PART 2 


Hammerstein: Did you have any information from the outside world, what 
was happening politically with the Vietnam war and the peace movement as 
it started to build at that time? 


Rodd: Yeah, I sort of. You know you have to live where you are. I found I 
think probably the first three or four months that I was there I was really 
concerned about those kind of things but then that seemed to be happening 
in another world. It didn’t relate to the realities in my day to day life so I 
stopped paying very much attention to that. The only real influx of things I 
got when I was in jail, when that article appeared in Esquire Magazine I got 
several thousand letters. 


Hammerstein: What article? 


Rodd: Well, the article that’s abridged in this textbook. 
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Hammerstein: So, what happened after you were there for eighteen months 
and you got out? 


Rodd: Well, the main thing that happened to me, while I was in, was I be- 
gan to see because of all this publicity, and all these letters were part of it, 
that article was part of it after I read it, and just what had happened when I 
had been doing the draft resistance, I began to see that, that wasn’t a total 
life for me. You know you can’t be looking at yourself through other people’s 
eyes all the time. In other words, politics, the movement activity, those sorts 
of things weren't enough to make a satisfying life for me. So I decided I 
wasnt going to have anything to do with that when I got out, at least for a 
while. I was going to try to get involved in completely different things. So 
when I got out, I was kind of shocked and didn’t do anything. I just got some 
jobs, factory jobs, and agricultural jobs, and things like that, I just worked 
real hard. 


Hammerstein: Could you get jobs, having been in jail? 


Rodd: Well, if you want to pick tomatoes, or roll around barrels, or some- 
thing like that for $1.45 an hour, if you really work hard at it, there are al- 
ways people looking for people to do that. If you do it well. 


Hammerstein: Did you apply for any more specialized jobs, that would have 
gotten you more money, but would have brought your record? 


Rodd: No, I didn’t but, I don’t know if that’s really a problem. You know I 
didn’t have any skill. I couldn’t really get a specialized job. I could’ve al- 
ways gotten some sort of peacy job, or something like that working for some 
kind of peace movement organization. But I didn’t want to do that kind of 
thing. I was, one thing, I got sort of interested when I got these agricultural 
jobs, and these factory jobs, highway construction. I think it’s really interest- 
ing to get back to the roots. To see how the country runs, you know to see 
who makes the roads, and who picks the tomatoes and things like that. To 
see the basis of our society, you know some of the economic basis of our so- 
ciety. And I decided to go to college after that because I was tired of work- 
ing, tired of working for somebody else. 


Hammerstein: What did you study in college? 


Rodd: I started out as an agriculture major, I sort of thought that would be 
interesting. And then I got a job working at the college pottery, and first it 
was just a job then I got more interested in it. I started working at it full-time 
like about three days a week, or something like that, for myself. Then I got 
into pottery very seriously, and I decided well, I think Ill try to become 
really good at this. That’s what I decided to do. After three years of college, I 
dropped out. I left because, over a lot of personal reasons, I just wasn’t get- 
ting as much out of it. I wasn’t really too interested in getting a degree. So 
let me see, that was just a year or so ago, two years ago. 


Hammerstein: So, you got married when you were still in college? 


Rodd: Yeah, right and I was married for two years while I was there, and 
then I took a small job teaching crafts at a school in Massachusetts. Then I 
moved to West Virginia, to a farm there and built a kiln. And I’m now trying 
to make pots there, and you know doing that sort of whole dropout trip— 
heating with wood, no running water, no electricity, that kind of thing. 


Hammerstein: How does your wife feel about living in the woods like that? 


Rodd: Well, it was more her idea, than mine. 
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Hammerstein: Really? 


Rodd: Well, it’s kind of an experiment, and it’s been good, it’s been nice. 
We'll probably do it part-time or something like that forever. It’s a very nice 
way to live. 


Hammerstein: So what are you going to do now? You say you will live part- 
time, that kind of life, what would you do other times? 


Rodd: I don’t know. My specific career goal is to become a really good pot- 
ter. That will take a long time. An artist who does something that has value 
to himself, and to the community, something that expands people’s con- 
sciousness. 


Hammerstein: How will you raise your children? Would you raise your chil- 
dren in the same kind of way that you were raised, with pacifistic overtones 
and understandings? 


Rodd: Well, I don’t want to raise my children politically. I don’t want to lay 
any trips on them, about you should do this or you shouldn’t do that. That's 
all I know. Some people, I suppose there are people, who want to raise their 
children as pacifists or something like that, I don’t want to raise them as any- 
thing. I just want them to grow up, and have a pretty nice safe time. 


Hammerstein: Would you have done all this over if you were eighteen 
again? Would you have gone to jail and committed acts of civil disobedi- 
ence? 


Rodd: Well, sure I’m infinitely a better person for having done it, there’s no 
question about it. I think it was worth doing. I still believe in those kinds of 
activities. I believe that people should utilize civil disobedience, non-vio- 
lent action to generate power for the good whenever they can. I believe 
that’s the kind of power people should be working towards, the power that 
comes when you reject the use of violence but you stand on what you be- 
lieve. That’s what the whole civil rights movement was based on, that’s what 
lots of peoples’ activities are based on. 


Hammerstein: I’m Basia Hammerstein, and I’ve been talking to Tom Rodd 
the conscientious war objector, and thank you very much Tom. 


TEACHING MORAL DILEMMAS 


Pages xi—xv in the Rationale printed at the front of this Teacher's Guide 
contain a discussion of value clarification techniques used in the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum. This material emphasizes use of the stages of moral 
development devised by Professor Lawrence Kohlberg and his colleagues at 
Harvard University. A second explanation of the Kohlberg Scale can be 
found on the second band of the sound filmstrip designed for teachers of 
Comparative Political Systems and included in the audiovisual kit for the 
course. You may wish to consult these materials again before you begin to 
teach the moral dilemmas found on the handouts in the audiovisual kit. 

Each moral dilemma appears on a single ditto master in the AV kit. A full 
class period should be devoted to discussion of each dilemma. To save time 
during class, many teachers distribute dittoed copies of a dilemma in ad- 
vance and ask students to write answers to the questions found at the bottom 
of the page. This preliminary work fixes the dilemma in the students’ minds 
and prepares them to discuss the issues involved. 
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The most fruitful examinations of moral dilemmas take place when stu- 
dents can discuss them from the perspective of several stages on the Kohl- 
berg Scale. In most classes, the majority of students will fall at one stage of 
the scale, for example, stage two. Kohlberg’s research indicates that people 
move through the stages in invariant sequence, that is, a person at stage two 
must pass through stage three before he can attain stage four. Hence, if most 
students give stage two answers to a dilemma, they should be confronted 
with a stage three answer. For those students already at stage three, a stage 
four response is appropriate. The following three techniques help to focus 
discussion around responses at several stages. 

As the students enter the room, collect the answers which they have writ- 
ten to the questions about a dilemma. Look quickly for the most common 
stage indicated in the responses. Then copy a typical response at that stage 
onto the chalkboard. Next copy a typical response at the next higher stage on 
the board. Finally, copy a response from two stages higher than the original 
one. Then focus discussion around these three responses by encouraging 
students who hold positions one stage apart to discuss with each other. 

Alternatively you may wish to begin the class by dividing students into 
groups of five or six each. Have each group discuss the moral dilemma for 
the day. Travel from one group to another, listening for responses at dif- 
ferent stages. After five or ten minutes, ask students who hold positions at 
successive stages of the scale to report their position to the class. Write the 
ensuing responses on the chalkboard as a focus for further discussion. 

A third technique involves a debate format. Collect papers as students 
enter the class. Select three or four students whose responses fall at one 
stage to debate with three or four students who respond at the next higher 
stage. Ask the remaining students to act as debate judges, or permit them to 
enter the discussion on either side if the debate lags. 

Teachers who have used these three techniques indicate that they have 
most difficulty with identifying a response at a particular stage. For this rea- 
son, we have given typical stage responses for each of the moral dilemmas in 
the course. These responses have been designed to help teachers recognize 
responses and to make sure that students focus their discussions around two 
contiguous stages of the Kohlberg Scale. 

Facsimiles of the six moral dilemmas found in the AV kit follow. After 
each dilemma you will find typical students’ responses at various stages of 
the Kohlberg Scale. 








_ CLASS HANDOUT 17. Buddy’s Dilemma 














We heard the cruiser drive into the yard and saw the red light flashing on 
and off. Two policemen got out. They walked onto the porch, and one of 
them knocked loudly on the door. We’d been kind of expecting them for a 
while, but we'd been hoping that they wouldn't come. 

My family had run up a big bill at the grocery store. Dad hadn’t had much 
work lately, and my mother couldn’t pay the bill. After waiting a few months 
and asking over and over for his money, the grocer told my dad that he was 
going to sue him or have him arrested. Dad decided to look for work in a 
nearby town where his brother lived. He told us not to tell anyone where he 
had gone. 

I opened the door and found the policeman who had knocked. He was a 
young, good-looking guy, and he treated me politely. “Is your father home?” 
he said. “He’s not here,” I answered truthfully, my heart pounding. “Do you 
know where he is?” the officer asked. 

“What should I do,” I thought to myself, “lie, or tell the truth?” 
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Answer the following questions briefly on a sheet of paper: 
. What obligations does Buddy have to his parents? 
. What obligations does he have to the grocer? 
. What obligations does he have to society? 
. What would you do if you were Buddy? Why? 


= WW Re 


TYPICAL STAGE RESPONSES 
Stage 1: I won't tell because my dad will beat me up. 


I will tell because if I don’t the police will arrest me. 

Stage 2: I won't tell because if they arrest my father, there will be no sup- 
port for the family and I'll suffer. 
I will tell because if they arrest my father, Ill be able to do what I 
want to without his supervision. 

Stage 3: I won’t tell because I have loyalties and obligations to my family. 
I will tell because my dad doesn’t treat my mother well and I want 
to protect her. 

Stage 4: I won’t tell because I have a duty to my father and my family. 
I will tell because my father broke the law and ought to be pun- 
ished. 

Stage 5: I won’t tell because my father’s obligations to his family are more 
important than his obligations to society. 


I will tell because my father is entitled to due process of law and he 
will get a fair trial. 





CLASS 





HANDOUT 18 = Olga’s Dilemma 





Olga went to school every day and studied long into the night. She had 
joined the Young Pioneers two years before, and she had learned that her 
country expected her to work hard. She wanted to become a teacher and to 
serve her nation in this important job. Both her teachers and the Communist 
Party members who led the Young Pioneers told her how important it was to 
serve the Party and to place Party loyalties above all others. 

Olga’s father worked at a factory in town where he operated a lathe. One 
day he came home from work, his hands trembling with anger and his voice 
choked with rage. For an hour around the family dinner table he denounced 
the Party official in the factory and criticized the Party for appointing this 
official and keeping him in a position of power. Olga’s father had many com- 
plaints which he had not talked about for years, but a new incident—some- 
thing to do with “voluntary” contributions to a Party financial drive—had 
been the last straw. 

On the next day, the leader of the Young Pioneer group asked Olga how 
her father had responded to the Party’s plea for voluntary contributions. She 
felt loyal to the Party, and she wanted to tell the truth. But she knew that if 
she told the truth, her father might be punished, or at least get in trouble. 


She wondered what would happen to her at home if she told what her father 
had said. 


Answer the following questions on a piece of paper: 
1. What obligations, if any, does Olga have to her father? 
2. What obligations, if any, does Olga have to the Party? 
3. What would you have done if you had been Olga? Why? 
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TYPICAL STAGE RESPONSES 
Stage 1: I will not report my father because he might find out that I reported 
him and punish me. 


I will report my father because my Young Pioneer leader might find 
out that I didn’t report and punish me. 


Stage 2: I will not report my father but I’ll tell him that I might if he doesn’t 
treat me better at home. 


I will report my father because if I do the Party will probably re- 
ward me. 


Stage 3: I will not report my father because if I do, he and the rest of my 
family will think of me as an unkind person. 


I will report my father because my friends in the Young Pioneers 
and the leader of the Young Pioneers will think well of me if I do. 


Stage 4: I will not report my father because I have a duty to my family and 
especially to my father. I will probably have to report him, though, 
if he continues to behave in this fashion. 


I will report my father because I have a duty to report behavior like 
my father’s to the Young Pioneers and to the Party. 


Stage 5: I will not report my father because, even though he complained, I 
also realize that the Party official was petty. While I believe that 
one should be loyal to the Party and its goals, I also believe that the 
Party should appoint competent officials to administer its affairs. 


I will report my father because I believe that the Party deals fairly 
with offenders. My father should have complained to the Party off- 
cial’s superiors long ago. We all have an obligation to the Party to 
keep incompetent officials from ruining it. 





HANDOUT 19 Liz’s Dilemma 








Liz loved her job in the library. Ms. Marion had appointed her at the be- 
ginning of the semester to work at the checkout desk for a half-hour before 
and a half-hour after school each day. The job brought in a little spending 
money. Besides Liz had always loved books, and she liked helping other 
students find interesting things to read. Ms. Marion was nice to work with so 
long as you didn’t argue with her. Everyone said that she had a mean streak 
if you crossed her. 

Ms. Marion had two rules which made life difficult for Liz. She had per- 


*suaded the principal to let her charge a large fine for overdue books. Liz had 


to collect the fines, and she didn’t like to do it. She knew that the threat of a 
big fine discouraged some kids from taking books out. The other rule was 
about talking. Liz didn’t think that whispering did any harm, but Ms. Marion 
suspended library privileges for a week when she caught someone whisper- 
ing. 

Liz talked to Ms. Marion about these two rules. Ms. Marion explained how 
she felt, and she refused to change the rules. Liz talked to her parents about 
the problem, and they helped her to work out alternative things to do: Obey 
the rules and keep quiet, or take her case to the principal and the student 
council. “Now, what will I do?,” she asked herself. 
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Answer the following questions on a sheet of paper: 


mW Wr 


. What are Liz’s obligations to Ms. Marion? 

. What are her obligations to the students of the school? 
. What are her obligations to herself? 

. What would you do if you were Liz? Why? 


TYPICAL STAGE RESPONSES 


Stage 1: 


Stage 2: 


Stage 3: 


Stage 4: 


Stage 5: 


I will not take the case to the principal or to the student council 
because Ms. Marion will take my job away if I do and I might get in 
trouble with the principal. 


I will take the case to the principal or the student council because 
I'll get in trouble with students who pay fines if I don’t. 


I will not take the case to the student council or the principal be- 


cause Ms. Marion will take my job away and I like working in the . 


library. 
I will take the case to the student council or the principal because 


they will take care of the case and then maybe I’1l get what I want 
in the library. 


I will not take the case to the student council or the principal be- 
cause I will make Ms. Marion unhappy if I do and she was nice 
enough to give me the job. Ms. Marion has always told me what a 
nice person I am. 


I will take the case to the student council or the principal because it 
will please all of my friends who have had to pay those big fines. 


I will not take the case to the student council or the principal be- 
cause Ms. Marion was appointed by the principal and the school 
board and can therefore make what rules she wants to. 


I will take the case to the student council or the principal because I 
feel that I have a duty to let them make the decision. They were 


elected by all of the students and the majority decision should be 
final. 


I will not take the case to the student council or the principal be- 
cause in time Ms. Marion will see that her decision will not serve 
the interests of the students. 


I will take it to the student council because they can better debate 
the pros and cons of the problem. If the rule should be changed, 
then other students should have a voice in changing it. 
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HANDOUT 20 Mr. Ellsberg’s Dilemma 








Daniel Ellsberg, a professor at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, had 
helped to write a secret report later called the Pentagon Papers. This report, 
commissioned by the Department of Defense, told about the role of the 
United States in Vietnam and indicated that high government officials had 
not been completely honest with the American public. Although Ellsberg 
was alarmed by what he had learned, he said nothing in public for some 
time. As the war in Vietnam continued, however, his conscience became 
more and more troubled. The papers were secret government documents. 
Yet they contained information which Mr. Ellsberg thought that citizens in a 
democracy had a right to know. 
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Mr. Ellsberg had access to a copying machine on which he could make 
copies of the papers. Making copies would be an illegal act, and giving these 
copies to the media would also be illegal. But Mr. Ellsberg believed that the 
government had been wrong to declare the papers illegal in the first place. If 
he released them, however, he would probably be caught and prosecuted in 
the courts. 


Answer the following questions on a piece of paper: 
1. What was Mr. Ellsberg’s obligation to his conscience? 
2. What was Mr. Ellsberg’s obligation to the law? 
3. What would you have done if you had been Mr. Ellsberg? Why? 


TYPICAL STAGE RESPONSES 
Stage 1: I will not release the papers because I will get in trouble with the 
law if I do. 


I will release the papers because I really don’t think that I’ll be 
punished for doing it. 


Stage 2: I will not release the papers because I will never be able to get a 
job with the government again if I do. 


I will release the papers because publishing them will make me 
famous and might give me a chance to get rich. 


Stage 3: I will not release the papers because the people that I work with 
will think that it is wrong to do so. 


I will release the papers because many of my friends would ap- 
prove. 


Stage 4: I will not release the papers because the government has classified 
the documents as secret and therefore they should not be given to 
the public. 


I will release the papers because I have a duty to the American 
people to show them how dishonest officials deceived them. The 
Constitution gives the people the right to know, and we should all 
obey the Constitution. 


Stage 5: I will not release the papers because the people who appointed the 
officials in charge of classifying documents were freely elected. I 
couldn’t respect myself if I released these documents without a 
court order. 


I will release the papers because I couldn't respect myself if I 
didn’t do so. The Constitution gives the people the right to know 
the facts so that they can help lawmakers to make sound laws. Citi- 
zens need to examine documents such as these carefully. 








CLASS HANDOUT 21 The Dilemma of the Czechoslovak Students 








Turn to page 261 in Comparative Political Systems. There you will find two 
pictures of Czechoslovak students who resisted when armed forces from 
nearby Communist countries invaded their nation. After examining these 
pictures, answer the following questions on a piece of paper: 


1.What obligations did these students have to themselves and to their fami- 
lies? 
2. What obligations did they have to their country? 
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3. What would you have done if you had been a Czechoslovak student at the 
time of the invasion? Why? : 


TYPICAL STAGE RESPONSES 

Stage 1: I will not resist the invaders because I'll probably be injured or 
killed if I do. 
I will resist because I don’t think that the invaders will fire on un- 
armed students in the streets. 


Stage 2: I will not resist because I don’t want to take a chance on ruining my 
life by enlisting in a hopeless cause. 
I will resist because my countrymen will probably reward me when 
this affair is over. 


Stage 3: I will not resist because if many of us do and cause trouble, many 
other people will regard us as “bad” persons. 


I will resist because my friends will admire me if I do. 


Stage 4: I will not resist because we have a lawful government whose job it 
is to take care of this matter. 


I will resist because we have a lawfully constituted government 
which is being unlawfully attacked. 


Stage 5: I will not resist because our leaders have been acting as though 
Czechoslovakia is a sovereign nation. The concept of sovereignty is 
outmoded and this dispute should have been resolved within the 
context of communist ideals. 


I will resist because the invasion is illegal. As citizens we should 
have the right to hear all sides of an issue and should have the right 
to remove or at least question the government and to develop our 
own brand of communism. 
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HANDOUT 22 Tom’s Dilemma 








Tom and his wife and children had lived in the same neighborhood for 
fifteen years. They loved it—nice people, good homes, good schools, nice 
places for the kids to play. It was a real community in which all the neigh- 
bors often cooperated on projects. Not many neighborhoods were like that. 

One Sunday evening four neighbors stopped in. Their distress showed on 
their faces. “I just heard on the radio,’ one of them said, “that the courts 
have ordered the school system to start busing some of our kids to the school 
on the other side of town. We think you probably feel like almost everybody 
else in the neighborhood. We like our school here, and we don’t intend to 
have our kids bused. If we all stand together, there’s nothing the courts can 
do. We have to let the authorities know how we feel.” 

The four neighbors then told Tom what they intended to do. When the 
buses arrived, they were going to stand in front of them to prevent them 
from leaving. If a whole crowd surrounded the buses, they argued, no bus 
driver would run over them. They all agreed that no violence would be tol- 
erated; there was no reason to harm the buses or the drivers. 

On the first morning that the buses arrived, Tom heard a knock on the 
door. Looking out, he saw his next-door neighbor on the porch. Most of his 
other neighbors seemed to be walking toward the school where the buses 
were supposed to pull up. 
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Answer the following questions on a piece of paper: 
1. What obligations does Tom have to his neighbors? 
2. What obligations does he have to obey the court order? 
3. What would you do if you were Tom? Why? 


TYPICAL STAGE RESPONSES 


Stage I: 


Stage 2: 


Stage 3: 


Stage 4: 


Stage 5: 


I will not go because I will probably get arrested. 

I will go because I'll be in trouble with my neighbors if I don’t, and 
I probably won't be arrested anyway. 

I will not go because I really don’t owe anything to my neighbors. 
At least I don’t owe enough to them to chance getting arrested. 

I will go because I may want a favor from my neighbors some time. 
I will not go because if I were put in jail, my family would be in 
trouble financially. 

I will go because it will make my friends happy. 

I will not go because I have a duty to my family not to get thrown 
into jail. 

I will go because I have a duty to my neighbors to go. After all, the 
majority of my neighbors decided that it was the thing to do. 


I will not go because the courts decided that all people should have 
aright to an equal education. All cases of this nature should be sub- 
jected to due process of the law, and this one was. 

I will go because my protest will cause people to consider the 
rights of children not to be subjected to undue strain. I think that 
the courts should reconsider this case. Violence should, however, 
not occur in the protest. 
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ANSWER KEY TO OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR 
COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Objective Test 1/Chapters 1, 2, and 3 
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Objective Test 4/Chapters 10 and 11 
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Final Objective Examination 
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